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THE SULTAN AND THE VICEROY IN ENGLAND. 


HE visit of the Suttan and the Viceroy has hitherto 

gone off with much success. We have given them our 
best, shown them our best, and paid them every possible 
honour. Even the Queen herself has taken a part in a 
ceremony Which it is impossible in any way to connect with 
the memory of the Prince Consort. There is something 
which has been found universally attractive in the idea that 
we too are a great Mahomedan Power if we did but know 
it, and that we are now entertaining the greatest of Maho- 
medan Sovereigns. We meet, as it were, in the name of 
the Proruet, and the Crescent is our common ensign. By a 
happy inspiration, the popular feeling was thrown into 
the shape of poetry, sung publicly and with enthusiasm 
at the Opera. In this elegant effort of the English 
Muse the ALMIGHTY was entreated to keep the Suttan from 
all wars, and enable him to “ dismay and resist” his 
enemies. ‘The poet further asked that this great potentate 
might continue secure of the love of the Turks, Bulga- 
rians, Candiotes, and other peoples over whom he wields 
a sway based on affection. Provipence was besought to 
youchsafe that every art may increase in the Suxran’s beloved 
land, and the future happiness of the SutTan himself was 
thought of with tender anxiety. After his career of love and 
peace and care for the fine arts is over on earth, he will, it is 
hoped, wear @ crown, and stand near our common ALLAH in 
that Mahomedan heaven to which, in our capacity of rulers of 
India, we, as well as he, are hastening. This sketch of the 
position of his country and of himself, and these ardent wishes 
that he, Lord Hatirax, Sir Srarrorp NorTHoore, and we trust 
we may add Lord CranBorNE, may pass a joyful eternity 
together, must have astonished the Suttan, if he could have 
understood a word of what was sung, quite as much as any- 
thing he has seen or heard in England. In various ways, 
however, it will be brought home to him that our true sym- 
pathy with him is of a Mahomedan cliaracter. Sir SraFFrorD 
Nortucore has explained that the magnificent reception given 
him by the India Office, in the name of the Government, is 
expressly designed to show the Mahomedans in India that we 
honour and revere the chief of their religion. It is on account 
of the great benefit which India will thus derive from the en- 
tertainment that India is to be made to pay for it. There 
will also be another very great advantage in the India Office 
ttertaining the Suttan. It will tend to instil into the 
minds of the natives of India that there is really such 
a thing as the India Office; that it is a separate depart- 
ment of Government, and that Sir Srarrorp NorTHcoTe 
is at the head of it. Naturally Sir Srarrorp lays great 
stress on this. For the moderate sum of about ten thousand 
pounds the taxpayers of India will learn that he positively 
exists, that he is not a nonentity in the Cabinet, and that 
he considered himself competent to govern them at a day’s 
notice. Who could have thought that it would depend on 
the mere accident of the SuLTaN coming on from the Paris 
Exhibition to London that knowledge so valuable should be 
disseminated in India? We may add, what Sir Srarrorp 
omitted to notice, that if this bali makes the India Office 
known in India, it will perhaps do something to make India 
known at the India Office. For the first time in their lives 
ld Indians find themselves treated with civility by an official 
of the English Government, welcomed by him, féted by him, 
and prompted by him to think for an evening that Indian 
honours are not a mere delusion. They have an oppor- 
tunity of wearing those Stars of India which a petty clerk 
lias recently delivered to them, wrapped in brown paper; 
and in the inspiriting presence of a Mahomedan Sovereign, 
they may be half persuaded to believe that these are decora- 
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Both the Suntan and the Viceroy have met with a very 


warm reception. They are popular, and very naturally so. 
There is something fascinating in the very thought that they 
are really here, come from the far East, Sovereigns, as they are, 
scarcely within the pale of the European world. Fancy permits 
itself to picture anything of the East; it is so dim, so remote, 
and so magnificent. We observe that the fortunate persons 
who conceive themselves able to embody in morning papers 
the probable thoughts and feelings of our guests picture the 
Viceroy as almost always thinking of the Pyramids, which 
certainly are in Egypt, and which, as an object of central interest, 
must be to him very much what Stonehenge is to the QuEEN. 
The popular imagination, we know, paints the SuLTAN as 
spreading art and knowledge throughout his beloved land in 
return for the fond affection of his subjects. No wonder such 
men are gazed at with awe and reverence and goodwill. And 
it makes the English people like these Sovereigns all the 
better to think that it has itself in a measure invented both of 
them. The SuLran is, it may be said, a creation of England. 
It is England that has kept him on his throne, or rather that 
has kept him a throne to sit on. If any Power cares in the 
least for Turkey, or would go out of its way to help Turkey, 
it is England. It is England which has enabled Turkey to 
borrow, and it is England which, by encouraging fresh loans, 
finds money to enable Turkey to pay the interest of its debt, 
and thus to maintain before the world a proud superiority 
over defaulting Greece. It is agreeable to think, when we 
hear of the magnificence of the Suttan’s retinue, of the 
fabulous sums his expedition will cost, and of the diamonds he 
gives to great ladies, that it is English aid and English capital 
which have enabled him to do things in-so handsome a style. 
The Viceroy awakens different memories. The English 
ple has invented him too, but it has invented him in a 
ifferent way. It has not given him political power, for 
England has from the outset done its best to thwart the 
Pashas of Egypt and to keep them subject to their Sove- 
reigns at Constantinople. But the English people values the 
Viceroy because it sees in him the emblem of a triumph 
it won over its own Government. The Viceroy would 
never have been received at all had it not been for the British 
public. Every step in the progress towards civility was won 
from the Government by the spirited exertions of those who 
did not like that England should be inhospitable. At first the 
Viceroy was to go to the house of a private gentleman. This 
astonished every one, and the Government was called on to do 
something. It agreed, and said he should go to an inn, and 
his bill should be paid for him. This was laughed at; and 
then the Government felt forced to go further. It offered 
that two soldiers should walk up and down past the 
inn door while the Viceroy was staying there. This 
splendid offer was received with derision, and then the Go- 
vernment humbly pleaded it could do no more. It could not 
build a palace for him in the time, and it had no palaces at 
its disposal. The difficulty was surmounted by the magna- 
nimity of Lord Duper, who gave the Viceroy a suitable 
residence. But Lord Duprey, we may be. sure, offered to 
have his furniture spoilt and his house turned upside-down 
from a wish to please, not the Vicrroy, but the public; and 
the public accordingly thinks that the Viceroy in a manner 
belongs to it, and that it may view him with that affectionate 
pride which is always felt by those who have done others a 
good turn in an unexpected way and on a considerable scale. 
We all know what we think of the Sutran and the 
Viceroy, but it would be most interesting to know what 
they really think of us—in the moments, that is, when 
a2 | are not thinking of the Pyramids, and the fine arts, 
and the love of their subjects, and the heavenly crowns 
reserved for them. It is said that the Sutran has declared 
himself to be much more pleased with England than 
with France; that he admires Paris, but is much more deeply 
impressed by the solidity of London and of England. We 
may be reasonably gratified by this, for it either shows that 
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he really thinks it—and then his opinion is a valuable 
one, being that of a complete stranger to both countries, 
and having been pronounced in our favour—or else it 
shows that the SuLran is sufficiently advanced in the arts 
of civilization to be a courtier, and knows how to disguise 
his thoughts, and say what people will like to hear, as 
well as any of us Christian kind of Mahomedans could 
do. It is also asserted that the Sutran has declared him- 
self to have learnt from his journey that the great defect 
of the Turks is their extreme exclusiveness. If his 
journey has taught him this, it has taught him a great deal. 
He is a very rapid convert, but, if he has learnt his lesson, we 
cannot hope that his people will learn it as quickly. If all 
his loving Turks could come to London for a week, they 
would go away, we may be sure, very much as they 
came. In fact it is a very natural error, but it is still an 
error, to overrate at the time the future effects of such visits 
as that of the SutTan and the Viceroy. It would be absurd 
to say they do no good, but they cannot do much. To English- 
men who read quietly of what the Sutran has been doing, 
and who attend perhaps once or twice during his stay some 
reception or ceremony where he is present, such a visit seems 
as if it must be a continual pleasure to the visitor, But the 
visitor who has really to go through it finds that, like many 
other pleasures, it has its unpleasant side. ‘These princes are 
never left in peace. Morning, noon, and night they have got to 
be amused. Every day brings with it its own enormous dinner, 
and after dinner the guest can only escape the fatigue of spending 
half the night in going through the splendid misery of a con- 
cert or ball by falling back on his royal rank and insisting on 
going to bed. It is true that, in virtue of being at once a 
sovereign and an Oriental, the SuLTAN avoids the weariness of 
having to pretend to admire what he does not care for, and 
his friends say that he went through the Paris Exhibition with 
a face more utterly and hopelessly blank than that of any one 
except a little Japanese prince. But he and the Viceroy have 
been frightfully hard-worked, and even Western lions get 
weary of being eternally lionized. We, on our side, are | 
not likely to be much guided in our future politics by memo- | 
ries of our hospitality. We shall do what we consider best | 
for Turkey and ourselves as occasion arises, and that is all. 

Common sense therefore bids us abstain from exaggerating | 
the interest or importance of this visit; but it is a very good 

thing in its way, and it will be satisfactory to think that it has 

passed off in a creditable manner. 


THE DEBATE ON THE THIRD READING. 


ti one of the best speeches that have marked the long series 
of debates on Reform, Lord Cranborne gave expression on 
Monday to the deep feeling of dislike with which he views the 
Bill that has just passed the Commons, and to the disgust and 
aversion which overcome him when he thinks of the means by 
which the Bill has been carried. Speaking as the champion 
of a forlorn cause, and fully aware that the opponents of the 
measure could not muster strength enough to form a respectable 
minority if they went to a division, he yet wished to have his 
say, and to register a protest as sweeping as it was ineffectual. 
Vehement as was the language he used, and bitter as was the 
feeling that ran through it, there was little in it which impar- 
tial supporters of the Bill could object to. It is quite true that 
the Bill as carried is very unlike the Bill as it was proposed. 
It is true, we think, that the results of the Bill will be con- 
siderable ; and that if any question arises which prompts the 
lower class to vote as a class, it must outvote all others, and is 
sure to force its representatives to do its bidding. It is also 
true that the mode in which the Bill has been carried is 
very marvellous, and that the Conservative party has had 
to accept a position of extraordinary humiliation. Lord 
Cranporne had his revenge on the Cabinet he quitted. He 
showed with the utmost ease how entirely his colleagues had 
falsified the pledges they had given, and how easily they 
had abandoned positions they had bound themselves to 
defend. But he was only killing the slain. Everyone 
knows that the opinions of the minor members of the 
Cabinet have had absolutely no weight whatever. They 
held office on condition of being pliant, and they were pliant. 
Lord Stantey has devoted all his attention to the Foreign 
Office, and, so long as he was leit to manage it, has been 
indifferent whether Reform was carried or not, and whether 
the views of Mr. Bricur were or were not triumphant. There 
can be no doubt that the whole system of party government 
has been rudely shaken by the conduct of the Conservatives, 
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bound parties and their leaders has been snapped, and cay 


never be formed again with its old strength. But we ma 
venture to point out what Lord Cranzorne could not b 
expected to see or to say, that this has happened jp : 
great measure because the very principles on which one of 
our great parties was formed have given way. Conservatign 
has broken down all over the world. We see that the 
which answers more or less to our Conservative party has jy 
recent years everywhere collapsed. In one country afte 
another, the party treading in the ancient ways has sya. 
denly found its whole strength departed from it. What som, 
call destiny, and what others call the folly of manking 
has been too much for it. The Conservative party here 
ought, therefore, to be judged so far leniently. It has only 
formed part of a great general movement, and has share 
in the general ruin of its cause. 


Mr. Lowe followed Lord CraNnBorNe in a speech that his 
filled every Reformer with delight. He evidently meant t) 
attack the Bill, and to say the very worst and most spiteful 
things of it that he could. But, as things turned out, he gid 
exactly what Reformers would most have wished him to wy, 
His prophecies, which to him seemed as black as Erebus, 
seemed to those whom they were meant to frighten to be 
bright with the rosiest dawn of promise. Put shortly, his 
opinion may be said to have been that the Bill was » 
violent, bad, disgraceful, revolutionary, and unconstitutiong 
that it would lead to a sweeping reform of the anny, 
and a general spread of popular education. If s0, then 
the Bill has been really worth fighting for, and those 
who have aided in carrying it are assured of their re. 
ward. Perhaps the very two changes which, of all desirable 
changes, are most desired by Reformers are the two which 
Mr. Lowe says are sure to be produced by the Bill. But 
more than this, Mr. Lowe says that henceforth he himself will 
go in for the policy that is to be inaugurated by the Reform 
Bill. He will be a radical reformer of the army; he 


will try to have English voters taught the bare rudiments 


of knowledge. This surely is enough to make Refirmes 
triumphant. Not only are they to get what they want, 
but they are to be aided in getting it by the ables 
of those who have hitherto opposed them. Nothing 
could make the waverers in the cause of Reform more fixed 
and resolute in their opinions. They see that men like Mr, 
Lowe, men who can seize the intellectual side of Conservatism 
and try to base their political conduct on a consistent theory, 
are really content to let the evils they witness go for ever 
without redress, so long as a political system on which they 
have set their hearts is left untouched. The poor might 
remain as the English poor are now, as miserable, downcast, 
and barbarous a set of beings as is to be found in ay 
Christian country, and the system of Parliamentary goven- 
ment by the balance of parties would do nothing for 
them. The army might continue to be as absurd a 
institution as it is now, giving the minimum of results 
at the maximum of expense, and no human being would, 
under our existing system of government, have any more 
chance of reforming it than a Quaker has of converting 
the Sutran. It was bécause every real improvement had 
come to a standstill or become impossible that a Reform Bill 
was needed ; and it was because a Reform Bill, to do any good, 
must be a sweeping one, that the abolition of every restriction 
on the operation of household suffrage has been viewed by 
us with pleasure. If things are to remain hereafter 
they are now, a Reforra Bill would be a mere absurdity. 
But Mr. Lowe assures us that they will not remain as they 
are. We shall have a remodelled army, we shall have 4 
more efficient Government, and we shall have education 
spread with the feverish energy of those who believe that 
education is not so much a religious as a political que 
tion. Let us only hope that Mr. Lowe is right, and 
then the Reform Bill of 1867 will be a splendid success. No 
one who is not hurried away by the fanaticism of party cal 
deny that the Reform Bill will bring with it great evils. Some 
of these evils were sketched by Lord Cransorne with equal 
truth and vigour. It will be an evil that organizations like 
the Trades’ Unions should have increased power. It will be 
an evil that the doors of Parliament will be henceforth almost 
entirely closed to educated men of moderate opinions a 
moderate means. It will be an evil that the old system af 
Government by Parliamentary parties should break up, with- 
out any new system having been formed to take its plac. 
All these are evils, but they sink into insignificance, ad 
become not only endurable but trivial, if, as Mr. Low£ ptt 
phesies, we gain by encountering them a means of escapllg 
from that impotence which now curses our administratio, 
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: 
ssdif we raise the English poor even a few degrees higher in 
thestale of humanity. =F 
The small fry of the Cabinet wisely left it to their leader to 
make what defence he could for them. And, considering the 
ing circumstances in which he was placed, the CHANCELLOR 
as ExcurqueR made a very good speech. His great object 
yas to prove that, in supporting the Bill as it now stands, he 
was not altogether inconsistent. ‘That his colleagues had been 
consistent was far beyond his ingenuity to prove, but he quietly 
d them over, and correctly judged that what the House 
wanted was to hear him speak of himself. That he has overtly 
a d, or led the way to, household suffrage, is not true. 
But his own speech shows that he has, to say the least, long 
had it floating in his mind that a wide change might be 
better for his party than a small one, and he has repeatedly 
insisted in print that the true basis of an aristrocracy is the 
friendship of the lowest portion of the populace. The con- 
ception of deriding the proposal to bestow the franchise on 
the best part of the working-classes as an attempt to create 
a Pretorian guard of artisans is a mere afterthought. Mr. 
DisrazLt had never thought of drawing this contrast between 
the upper and lower portions of the working-class, to the dis- 
advantage of the former, until a late period of the present 
Session. Certainly he could not have been much alive to the 
dangers of creating a Pretorian guard when he agreed to 
propose his Bill for giving a 6/1. rating franchise. But there is 
a sense in which Mr. Disragwi, and perhaps Lord Dersy, as 
distinguished from the rest of the Cabinet and their party ex- 
cept Mr. Henuey, had a leaning to household suffrage. It 
may even be true that Lord Derby had something of an 
original scheme floating in his mind last autumn, and that 
this sheme was connected more or less closely with house- 
hold suffrage. And then, when the first resistance was once 
overcome, and they had learnt to abjure their opinions of last 
year, the Conservatives were, as Mr. DiskaxLi informs us, 
often in advance of their leaders. The party often forced the 
Government to go further than it intended. Having no 
longer any principles to defend, and excited by the mere 
act of rushing into the support of what they had always 
condemned, they got that sickness of half-measures which is 
always felt by men under the influence of a powerful excite- 
ment. They learnt to think of nothing but the little passing 
triumphs of the hour, and as they found that the only way to 
annoy the Liberals was to outbid them, they were ready to go 
any lengths for the gratification of a party success. In this 
sense, therefore, it is not true that the leaders of the Conserva- 
tives betrayed their party. They have not only been supported, 
but pushed on, by their adherents. In the same way, Mr. 
DiskaELI was able to say that Lord CraNnborNE was wrong in 
attributing the alterations of the Bill to the successful 
dictation of Mr. Guapstone. All the alterations which Mr. 
GLADsTONE said must be made have been made, but the 
general history of the Session has not been one of triumph 
to Mr. GLapsTone, and it is notorious that he tried to dictate 
both to the Ministry and to his own supporters, and signally 
failed, In spite of all charges and abuse and recrimination, 
the general result is that a Reform Bill has been sent up to 
the Lords which Reformers who believe in Reform must own 
to be a good one; and that, although it is the work of no 
one man or party, yet no one man has had so much to do with 
carrying it, whether by good means or bad, as Mr. DisrazLt. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ELECTION. 


CERTAIN amount of interest attaches to the first election 

for a large popular constituency which will follow the 
adoption of the Reform Bill by the House of Commons. The 
fortunate advocate who has suddenly become first law officer 
of the Crown will have no difficulty in resuming his seat for 
the little borough of Andover, and Mr. Se.wyn may confidently 
reckon on the fidelity of the Cambridge clergy to the union 
of thoroughgoing Toryism with respectable mediocrity. It is 
hot yet known how far a Liberal candidate will persist in try- 
ing his fortune in West Gloucestershire, which had for many 
years done itself credit by preferring an eminent lawyer to a 
mere county magnate. ‘The great town of Birmingham is less 
dependent on special influences, although both the champions 
Tespectively chosen by the contending parties rely on their 
local claims. The contest will depend wholly on poli- 
tical considerations, and to observers at » distance it seems 
Strange that there should be .. chance for a candidate who 
Professes even the most elastic form of Conservatism. The 
member whose death has caused a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of Birmingham was a consistent adherent of the advanced 


unfairly used as an argument against the apprehensions which 
have been caused by the proposed change of the electoral 
system. Mr. ScHoLEFIELD was implicitly trusted by one of 
the most democratic constituencies in the United Kingdom, 
and the House of Commons contained no more prudent, 
disinterested, and conscientious member. With a calm temper, 
and a demeanour which was not only courteous but kindly, he 
combined a sound understanding and a considerable aptitude 
for business. In the voluntary division of labour which 
assigns to every competent member of Parliament the kind of 
occupation in which he can be most useful, Mr. ScHOLEFIELD 
devoted himself principally to the conduct of private business ; 
and he was well known as one of the best Chairmen of Select 
Committees. His gentleness of manner never interfered with 
his firmness, nor was he at any time suspected of a job. The 
most remarkable proof of the independence of his character 
was supplied by his steady maintenance of an opinion which 
might have been thought peculiarly unpalatable to the electors 
of Brimingham. From the commencement of the American 
civil war, Mr. ScHOLEFIELD warmly espoused the cause of 
Southern independence, and he even became President or 
Vice-President of an association which was formed for the 
purpose of aiding the Confederate cause. It would have been 
absurd to accuse the veteran Radical of supporting the right 
of secession from love of slavery, or from aristocratic sympa- 
thies; and it is not worth while to inquire whether he acted 
from deliberate judgment, or from some personal humour or 
crotchet. He always avowed his conviction publicly during 
the progress of the struggle, and he was incapable of re- 
canting his opinions, with fulsome apologies, when failure 
had made them unfashionable. The consequence was that 
his liberty of judgment was respected by his constituents, and 
that the fierce partisanship of Mr. Briaur on the side of the 
North was moderated, or temporarily suppressed, as often as 
he stood side by side with his colleague on the hustings. 


Mr. Drxon and Mr. Luoyp are probably respected by their 
fellow-townsmen, but their names are scarcely known beyond 
the precincts of the borough. Although Mr. Lioyp is a 
banker, he is not supposed to hold the heretical doctrines on 
currency which were once prevalent at Birmingham ; and it 
may be hoped that the sect has at last died out. Mr. Dixon 
seems to have shown good sense and firmness during the recent 
Morpuy and Waa_tey riots, but the conduct of the populace 
must have tested the faith which he probably professes in the 
wisdom and virtue of the lowest class in the community. 
There can be little doubt that the nomination of Mr. Lioyp 
indicates the desire of the middle classes to protest against the 
intolerant supremacy of the petty shopkeepers who control 
the representation. In every great town in England there is 
a large minority which dislikes and resents the dictation of 
the local managers of elections; and the unquestioned pre- 
dominance of the extreme party at Birmingham may possibly 
have been secured by the well-deserved popularity of Mr. 
ScHOLEFIELD and the irresistible eloquence of Mr. Bricur. In 
several towns of the same class, moderate Liberals or Conserva- 
tives have succeeded in obtaining a share of representation. 
Manchester itself was emancipated from the supremacy ofa single 
party by the just and general irritation which was provoked by the 
officious activity of the Rump of the extinct Corn Law League. 
At one time, two moderate members superseded Mr. Bricur 
and Mr. MiLner Gipson ; and even at the last election, the 
opponents of the League were strong enough to return a com- 
paratively obscure leader of the Northern Circuit as one of the 
members for the city. The working-classes, in concert with 
a large section of the wealthier inhabitants, returned two Con- 
servative members for Liverpool, and placed one at the head 
of the poll for Leeds; and it is possible that Mr. Disrarti may 
have been encouraged by their choice to try the daring ex- 
periment of strengthening his party by a democratic alliance. 
The metropolitan boroughs form an exception to the division 
of political forces which exists in the great commercial and 
manufacturing towns. The pending election will show 
whether the antagonists of Mr. Briaut are powerful enough 
to neutralize his vote by giving him a colleague of moderate 
opinions. When the last contest took place, Mr. AcLanp, a 
total stranger and « country gentleman, rashly ventured on 
opposing Mr. Brigut, while it was understood on both sides 
that Mr. ScHOLEFIELD was not to be disturbed in his seat. The 
utter defeat sustained by the Whig candidate is not encourag- 
ing to Mr. Luoyp, unless he is satisfied that the Conservative 
party declined to support Mr. AcLann’s candidature. it 
is now stated that the friends of Mr. Dixon are alarmed, and 
that Mr. Brieut has been invited to throw his eloquence and 
reputation into the scale. There is no broad distinction 


‘ection of the Liberal party, and his character has be.a not 


between the professions of the rival candidates, for Mr. Lioyp 
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declares his approval of household suffrage, his desire for a 
further redistribution of seats, and his assent to compulsory 
and universal education. One programme is nearly as good 
as another when the contending parties understand the real 
meaning of the contest. The issues which will be decided by 
future Parliaments are still utterly unknown, nor is the most 
sagacious statesman capable of propounding political problems 
until experience has in some degree illustrated the motives 
which are likely to affect the solutions. 

If the Conservative candidate, in defiance of all probability, 
succeeds, or even if he rallies round him a respectable 
minority, he will have performed a public service by inter- 
rupting the tradition of Radical predominance at Birmingham. 
As electoral districts gradually become more uniform in size 
and in character, minorities will find less and less protection 
in the accidents and anomalies which have hitherto produced 
a wholesome diversity. If the supporters of Mr. Bricut were 
united by a common profession of any definite political creed, 
it might be argued by those who shared their opinions that it 
was well that the opposite errors should be condemned to 
silence; but the democratic masses not only believe what 
their leaders teach them at the moment, but they also im- 
plicitly adhere to any additional articles which may be pro- 
pounded on the same or similar authority. If the electoral 
qualification of Birmingham were a fifty-pound rental, Mr. 
Bricut would have no more chance of sitting for Birmingham 
than for Buckinghamshire; and it is not surprising that the 
owners of the largest portion of the wealth of the town 
fret under the political dictatorship of a member who shares 
none of their sympathies or opinions. The chances of their 
success in dividing the representation equally appears to be 
so small as to suggest the conjecture that the present contest 
is but preparatory to a more practical effort to secure the 
third seat for the town at some future election. It will not, 
under any circumstances, be easy to win over the twenty or 
thirty thousand compound householders whom Mr. Bricut 
described with wearisome iteration in the earlier debates on 
the Reform Bill. The artisans may perhaps be more open to 
conversion than the petty tradesmen; and Mr. Disrartt will 
watch with interest any symptom of gratitude to the party 
which has effectually outbid all Whigs and moderate Reformers. 
Up to the present time his overtures seem to have been 
rejected by those to whom they were addressed; and Mr. 
Bricut will, to the utmost of his power, prevent any reaction 
in favour of the present Government. 


THE TWO MINISTERIAL LEADERS, 


U is fortunate for the present Government that the question 
of their morality is mixed up in men’s minds, to some 
extent, with the merits of the Reform Bill. For some months 
past it has been the passionate desire of the majority of 
politicians to pass a Bill of some kind or other before autumn 
and its agitations come round again. Under the impulse of 
this feeling, they have not cared to think much about the 
morality or the honour of the men whose services they have 
been using. In State exigencies it is necessary to use very 
dirty tools sometimes. But if they do their work effectively 
they are rewarded handsomely, and nobody says more about 
the ethical character of their assistance than is absolutely 
necessary. It is as vain for Mr. Lowe to talk of “treachery” 
and “infamy” as it was for the counsel of the Fenian 
prisoners to make similar charges against the deserters by 
whom their clients had been betrayed. When men have 
longed for a thing very earnestly, they do not scrutinize very 
closely the conduct of those without whose aid they could 
not have obtained it. 

Yet the matter is worth more thought than has been given 
to it by the eager advocates of Reform. The character of 
English statesmen takes its tone so entirely from the public 
opinion which surrounds them that negligence in noting 
and punishing any great act of dishonour must work mischief 
in the future. It must permanently lower our public standard 
of right and wrong. People dismiss this matter from their 
thoughts as a case of ordinary recrimination between rival 
statesmen. They are weary, intelligibly enough, of hear- 
ing men, most of whom have changed their opinions more 
than once, pitch charges of inconsistency against each other. 
They are content to condone what has been done, with the 
old reflection that to live is to change, and that to be perfect is 
to have changed often. The charges, however, against Mr. 
DisraELi are of something more than inconsistency. He 
obtained office twelve months ago under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. His majority in June of last year was made up of 
men of all kinds of opinions, who were certainly not combined 


together by any affection for him, or desire to place him ; 
power. The one consideration for which they followed hin 
was that he was resisting the reduction of the franch; 
posed by Mr. Grapstone. Mr. Lowe's revelations ; 
clear that there was a thoroughly distinct understay, ‘i 
between the Conservative leader and the moderate Liberal 
who helped him into office. Mr. Disrae.i tells us now tha: 
he has not changed his opinions—that he held the Opinio 
then which he holds now. He led on, not only his follow ° 
but his allies from the other side, by assurances the 
he was against “ vertical extension,” or, as he then 

it, “ the degradation of the suffrage.” But in his }, 
as we now know from his own lips, he had resolved o, 
household suffrage. If Mr. Disragxt should at any time ty, 
to obtaining money after the fashion in which he has obtaingj 
political support, he would find that the Central Criminal Coy, 
would give a very disagreeable name to his ingenious 


His career has not been hard to understand. A me 
soldier of fortune, he took the lead of the Protectionis; 
simply because, in their utter destitution, they alone woul 
accept a leader from whom every other section of politicians 
shrank. But he knew that to accept their opinions as well 4; 
their support was to accept a career of hopeless opposition. H, 
has sturdily struggled with his difficulties, one after the other 
First, there was the millstone of Protection tied round is 
neck as his badge of command. He contrived to persuad 
his party to renounce protection. Then came Mr. Grapstoyr's 
popular finance. He had to wait till the series of ambitioy 
Budgets had closed. Then came Lord Patmerston’s personal 
popularity. Mr. Disraet had no choice but to wait till thy 
obstacle had been removed by nature. At last, in 1866, whe, 
he had outlived all these difficulties, he found himself co. 
fronted by the most formidable of all. He was in a heavy 
minority, threatened by an adverse Reform Bill, unable tp 
regain office except by using the terrors of the Whigs, but knov- 
ing, nevertheless, that he should be unable to retain it unles 
he brought in a stronger Reform Bill of his own. Few ma 
would have had the courage vigorously to excite, in 1866, the 
apprehensions which he had the fullest intention of betraying 
in 1867. We know now, on his own evidence, that he had 
that courage. Having for some time past believed in household 
suffrage, he threw himself furiously into the attack on Mr. 
Guapstone’s Bill for its extravagant enfranchisement. Though 
each time that he organized an attack he must have smiled 
inwardly at the simplicity of his dupes, he never by a single 
word or hint allowed even so distrustful a man as Mr. Low 
to guess his real designs. 

Every one instinctively feels that there is nothing out of 
character in these proceedings. ‘To expect that Mr. Disran 
would abstain from duping his Parliamentary allies, if it suited 
him to do so, would be as incongruous as to expect ablutionsin 
a Frenchman, or Christian graces in a Chinaman. The wonder 
is that he could have found so many simpletons to practise ou. 
His political character was as well known eighteen months 
ago as it is now. How came they to believe assurances whos 
value they had enjoyed numerous opportunities of testing’ 
It is impossible to explain this, or indeed the general success 
of Mr. Disrakt’s career, without taking into account the 
curious part which Lord Dersy has played in the whole 
affair. His position has been exactly analogous to that of the 
respectable baronet or member of Parliament who is alwaysput 
into the chair of a bubble Company, in order to give character to 
the concern. In these cases, one of the greatest difficulties 
always is to determine how far the show figure-head has been 
conscious of the sharp practice that has been going on around 
him. However that question may be decided, Lord Dersr’s 
aid has been invaluable. The world has always agreed to 
believe him “ chivalrous.” He has had none of the prejudice 
to contend against that has embarrassed his brilliant lieutenaut. 
Whatever his conduct may be, he can speak with singular 
plausibility, and always addresses the House of Peers m4 
strain of what seems to be lofty morality. Yet his scruples 
have never yet caused any embarrassment to his CHANCELL 
of the Excnequer. Probably there is no better preparation 
for a hearty and effective co-operation with Mr. Drsrabil 
than a long life spent, even though it has been as honourably 
spent as Lord Dersy’s, upon the Turf. Still, those who 
listen to Lord Dersy’s eloquence, and consider the position 
he occupies and the name he will not wo 
that even shrewd men of the world like Mr. Lows, used 
to Australian politicians, should have refused to believe las 
summer that the Conservative leaders were making us af 
him to get the opportunity of bringing in a far more demo 
cratic measure than that which they were opposing. As 
as can be made out from the somewhat obscure exp 
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ofthis year, and from the evident wrath of General Pret and 
[ord CRANBORNE, it seems that they duped their colleagues still 


more handsomely. It was admitted by Lord Dersy that he 
4 Mr. Disraztt had agreed upon their Reform Bill almost 
a mediately upon taking office, while it seems that their 
Saention to legislate on the subject at all was not disclosed to 
the Cabinet till Parliament met this year. 

It will be curious to watch whether, after the events of the 
last two years, Lord Dersy will retain his reputation for 
chivalry. In the meantime, the moral of the discreditable 
story is that a Cabinet full of honourable men, chiefly medio- 
crities, is no sort of guarantee against the tricks of one or two 
ypscrupulous and clever men among them. In Downing Street 
political craft is a good deal more catching than political 


honesty. 


GREECE AND TURKEY. 


HILE the Suttan is receiving in London the homage 

which is due to an unparalleled novelty, the prospects of 
his Empire are not improving. Yet it is not impossible that his 
yisit to the principal European Courts may prove to have been a 
successful stroke of policy. Princes and statesmen are naturally 
unwilling to humiliate a recent guest, and it is something to 
accustom communities among whom the SuLTan had been a 
mere name to see him recognised as a sovereign of the highest 
rank. The inhabitants of London have perhaps not very 
definite opinions on the Eastern question; but on the only 
occasion on which it has been necessary in modern times to con- 
sider the subject, all the popular sympathies of England were 
given to Turkey against Russia. The prayer of the wonderful 
poet of the Opera, 

May thy State and thee be strong 
To dismay and resist thy foes ! 

was probably not inspired by any deep conviction of the 
divine right of the Porte. It would perhaps be hardly 
justifiable at the present moment to invoke celestial aid on 
behalf of Omar Pasua in his campaign against the Cretan 
insurgents ; and the blundering rhymester may not have been 
aware that two or three of the principal European Powers are 
anxious to dismay and resist, not the SuLtan’s foes, but his 
armies and his policy. The ruler of Turkey will not have 
wasted the exertion of his unprecedented journey if he 
can cool the zeal of France in the cause of his Christian 
subjects, or if he can detach Prussia from the cause of 
Russia, and induce Austria to continue her long-established 
traditions. While the Sutran is gratifying French and 
English curiosity, his most formidable rival is cementing an 
ominous family alliance. The King of Greece, already allied 
through his sister with the Russian dynasty, is about to marry 
the daughter of the Grand Duke Constantine, who is himself 
believed to be the ablest and most ambitious member of 
the Imperial House. In Western countries the influence of 
marriages among reigning families has of late years become 
comparatively weak ; and where any approach to constitutional 
government has been achieved, personal connexions almost 
cease to affect national policy. The Austrian Government itself 
stood aloof from the enterprise of MaxtmiLian, and it is 
not known whether the cadet of HonenzoLLern who has 
raiséd himself to a dependent sovereignty in the Danubian 
Principalities is a nominee of Prussia. In this respect, as in 
many others, Russia adheres more pertinaciously to ancient 
usage. Half the princes of Germany were formerly enlisted 
by marriage among the clients of Russia; and the Emperor 
himself was at one time a candidate, in right of his descent, for 
the dukedoms of Schleswig and Holstein. The marriage of 
King Grorce of Greece to the Archduchess OxGa will be in- 
verpreted throughout the East as a pledge of Russian support 
to the ambitious designs of the Greeks. The real motive of 
the Emperor ALEXANDER may perhaps have been to acquire 
‘control over a possibly serviceable ally, but he will disap- 
point many plausible expectations if he neglects on the first 
opportunity to promvute the aggrandizement of his niece and 
her husband. 
_If the insurrection in Crete originated in the intrigues of 
Greek politicians, it is impossible to deny their sound 
judgment in selecting a field of conflict against Turkey. 
The island seems to belong, by its geographical position, to 
the neighbouring mainland, and its proximity renders it easy 
‘o transmit supplies and reinforcements to the insurgent 
population. It would have been difficult to send troops 
across the northern frontier of Greece without provoking the 
rurkish Government into active measures of repression ; but 
‘he captains of blockade-running vessels are supposed to be 
Mtesponsible agents, and the volunteers have arrived in 
tele in small detachments, giving no proof that their 


enterprise was actively promoted by their Government. 
The irregular interference with external disputes which 
has been practised in many ages and countries was never 
more excusable than in Crete. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the inhabitants of the Greek Kingdom would 
consider too curiously whether rebellion was justifiable 
when rebels of their own religion and blood were con- 
tending against rulers who, in the course of four centuries 
of dominion, have never succeeded in effacing their own 
alien character. The expeditions of the volunteers from the 
Morea were at least as justifiable as the Sicilian enterprise of 
GarwwaLbI, for the Italian wars of liberation were, except in 
the case of Austria, not waged against foreign Governments. 
Any encouragement which may have been afforded to the 
insurgents by Russia may reasonably be attributed to a de- 
sire of embroiling Turkey in war, with an ultimate view 
to territorial aggrandizement ; but the Greeks, although they 
too are ambitious, are influenced by a more respectable 
feeling of sympathy for their own co-religionists and kins- 
men. Neither the indigenous belligerents nor their allies 
from Greece can seriously have expected to overthrow, by 
their own efforts, the great power which still remains 
to Turkey. Whatever may be their temporary success 
in resistance, the insurgents must ultimately be overborne 
by superior numbers and resources, unless their prolonged 
struggle induces the European Governments to interfere 
in their behalf. Lord Sranuey is probably justified in re- 
fusing to compromise English policy by establishing a pre- 
cedent of interference in a Turkish civil war. The motives 
of Russia, and perhaps of France, for adopting an opposite 
course are not exempt from suspicion; but it is difficult to 
maintain the doctrine that the Turkish Government ought to be 
allowed absolutely to crush the rebellion. Precedents often 
possess much importance, but the Cretans are not to be exter- 
minated as a security for the continued allegiance of Bosnia 
or Bulgaria. Russia treated Poland more cruelly than the 
Turks are likely, if they succeed, to treat their revolted 
subjects; but weaker States are always forced to submit to 
tutelage, and the prejudice which prefers Greek Christians to 
Mahometans is not wholly unfounded. Although no historian 
has ever explained the modern stagnation of the Mahometan 
world, it seems certain that the Greeks, though they allow 
anarchy to prevail in their own country, are more capable of 
improvement and civilization than their rivals. The Suttan 
impresses the imagination more forcibly than his possible dis- 
possessor; but in Europe, though not in Asia, the future 
apparently belongs to the Greeks and to the Sclavonic Christian 


races. 


The main argument against intervention in the Cretan 
struggle is weakened by the failure of several attempts to 
organize insurrection in the continental provinces of Turkey. 
Greek adventurers or marauders in ‘Lhessaly found that 
their presence was as unwelcome to the Greek villagers as 
to the Turkish authorities. The population is either more 
contented or less warlike than the inhabitants of Crete, nor 
is immediate proximity likely to create an enthusiastic 
desire for annexation to the anarchical little kingdom. 
The example of the Ionian Islands, which a few years ago 
enjoyed perfect security and unbroken tranquillity, has no 
tendency to accelerate the expected fusion of the entire 
Greek nation. Turkish administration resembles the govern- 
ment of Greece rather than of England; but, on the whole, 
it seems in the border provinces to be considered less in- 
tolerable than independence. As no serious disturbance 
has occurred during the long progress of the Cretan war, it 
appears improbable that any province would rebel when the 
condition of Crete no longer required the presence of a large 
Turkish army and fleet. The loss of an island is the less 
dangerous to the Ottoman Empire because it cannot fall into 
the hands of Russia; and even if Crete were placed under a 
Russiau protectorate, its garrison would be always available 
to England or to France as hostages for the pacific conduct of 
Russia. An alteration of the northern frontier of Turkey 
would involve an irreparable loss. 


If political greatness should hereafter be in store for Greece, 
English statesmen will have no motive for regretting a result 
which it is not their business to promote by active inter- 
ference. As the cautious or timid policy of the Government 
rejected the unanimous demand of the Greek nation for an 
English Prince as the founder of a new dynasty, it would 
be unreasonable to object to the alliance by which the 
young Kine, himself recommended by Lord PaLMensvex, 
has found it expedient to strengthen his position. If King 


GrorGce possesses the qualities of a sovereign and of a 
statesman, he will find some legitimate opportunity of ex- 
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tending the limits of his kingdom. Ten years of tolerable 
government at home, and the completion of some hundreds 
of miles of passable highways, would render the kingdom 
of Greece a centre of attraction to all the discontented 
subjects of the southern provinces of Turkey. It has 
been often said that King Lroroxp, if he had reigned in 
Greece instead of Belgium, would have died master of Con- 
stantinople. The young Danish or German prince who has 
accepted the Crown of Greece may hope for a long career, and 
for the chance of profiting by many contingencies, It may 
perhaps be possible to imitate the celebrated policy of the 
dynasty of Savoy, which was said to swallow Lombardy leaf 
by leat like an artichoke; nor is it improbable that the first 
instalment may be nearly ready, in the acquisition of Crete. 
Hospitality to the Suttan is saddened by some gloomy fore- 
bodings. 


RAILWAY DIFFICULTIES. 


HERE is much reason to fear that Parliament will 
legislate on the subject of embarrassed railways in a 
hurry, and almost in a passion. The Railway Bill which 
is now under the consideration of a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords passed through the Lower House with 
discreditable haste. Its main principle consists in the ap- 
plication of the Companies’ Winding-up Act to undertakings 
which have hitherto been expressly exempted from its pro- 
visions. It is true that the relation of debtor and creditor 
is unaffected by the special character of the enterprise in 
which borrowed capital may have been employed; but in 
ordinary cases it is understood as a condition of the con- 
tract that, in case of total or partial insolvency, the property 
of the trader shall be distributed among the claimants on 
his estate; while railways, on the other hand, have issued 
debentures on’ an entirely different basis. It may be as- 
sumed that the Bill will not have a retrospective effect, and 
that Parliament only proposes to alter the conditions on 
which debentures are henceforth to be issued. Under the 
present law, as it has been interpreted by the Lords Justices, 


the mortgagee is entitled to the profits of a railway under- | 


taking, but not to the property of the Company in bulk. If, 
however, the Railway Bill passes in its present form, the line 
itself, with all its appendages, will be added to the security 
of debenture-holders. In determining the mode in which 
debts are hereafter to be contracted, Parliament might at first 
sight seem to be acting within the limits of its competency ; 
but it must be remembered that the Companies themselves 
are the creatures of legislation, and that the shareholders have 
subscribed their capital on the faith of Acts of Parliament 
which conferred upon them special powers of borrowing. 
Whatever may be the theory of railway debts, it is admitted 
that the undertakings have not hitherto been practically 
exposed to the risk of a compulsory sale; and by imposing, 
without consent or compensation, a new contingency of loss, 
Parliament may find that it has begun to tamper dangerously 
with the rights of property. Lord Cairns, in his well- 
known judgment, pointed out the absurdity of allowing every 
creditor to destroy the value of the security on which the 
whole body of debenture-holders rely. The power of forcing 
a sale of an entire railway, whenever a Company is tem- 
porarily unable to meet its engagements, will, even if it 
is seldom exercised, lower the value of shares, and con- 
sequently add to the difficulty or cost of borrowing money 
on debentures. The evil will, however, be greatly mitigated 
if the provision of the Bill for legalizing the issue of de- 
benture stock is found to be practically useful. Parliament 
will be fully justified in withdrawing the restrictions on the 
rate of interest of a permanent railway debt; but prudent 
Boards of Directors will hesitate to borrow money for a per- 
petuity at five or six per cent. unless they are forced to secure 
themselves at any cost against the operation of the Winding- 
Up Act. 


The Select Committees which have considered private Bills 
for, the relief of embarrassed Companies might have contri- 
buted valuable information to the House if the Railway Bill 
had not passed through all its stages while they were still 
employed in their useful task. Their members could have 
explained the difliculty and the delicacy of reconciling con- 
flicting interests, and the doubtful policy of applying to rail- 
ways with pedantic strictness the remedies which have been 
devised for less complicated undertakings. The sale of a rail- 
way implies a purcliase which must almost always be effected 
by a single possible bidder in the form of an amalgamation. 


‘Lhe liquidators who are now amassing vast fortunes out of 


the remaining property of Limited Liability Companies gene- 


rally dispose of assets which can be sold in the ; 
but the sole buyer of a railway will be a neighbour who 
may perhaps have already occupied himself in the deterions. 
tion of the estate which is about to fall into his hands, 
two railways are similarly situated in respect of saleable 
value ; and in the most favourable instances of forced sales 
the public interest would inevitably suffer. Parliament wij 
have an opportunity of considering the proposed amalgam. 
tion of the South-Eastern Railway with the London, Brighton 
and South-Coast before it is decided that Kent, Sussex pa 
Surrey are to be permanently excluded from the benefits ot 
competition ; but if the Brighton line had been compulsoyjj 
sold by order of the Court of Chancery, and purchased }; 
the South Eastern Company, Mr. Watkin would have beg 
able to fulfil his promise of withdrawing accommodation to the 
extent of 100,0co/. a year without the necessity of devig 
any pretext of public expediency for the transfer. Ag sone 
amalgamations are good, while others are thoroughly mis. 
chievous, it is a mistake to impose on the Court of Change 
the ministerial duty of handing over every embarrassed line 
to a watchful competitor. The London, Chatham, and Dove 
Company has, at the cost of its shareholders and its creditors 
conferred enormous advantages on the community, by pro. 
viding an alternative line for the Continental tratiic, ‘The 
Boards of the South-Eastern and Brighton Companies are fally 
aware that their non-competitive policy may be defeated if 
a single rival remains in the field; and consequently, if the 
Chatham line were sold under the provisions of the Railwg 
Bill, they would guard against the possibility of its finding 
any other purchaser. For their own purposes, however, the 
ruin of the competing Company would be even more advan- 
tageous than the acquisition of the property ; and both objects 
would be perfectly compatible if they succeeded in laming 
the horse before bidding at the auction. As the inability ofa 
Company to meet its engagements is likely to coincide with 
a period of commercial depression, a forced sale would almost 
always occur under the most disadvantageous circumstances, 
The Chatham line, if the Bill had become law two years ago, 
would have probably passed into liquidation about the present 


time. 


The sale of the Great Eastern line would be exposed to 
difficulties of another kind. As the Company occupies the 
whole area of the Eastern Counties, no rival has any interest 
in acquiring the property, which, from its history, will not be 
attractive to independent capitalists. ‘Two or three years ago, 
indeed, the Great Northern Company was threatened with the 
construction of a Great Eastern mineral line from London 
the Yorkshire coal-fields; but the danger has for the’present 
passed away, and the prosperous and prudent Board of the 
Great Northern will not be anxious to encumber itself with 
the care of a large and unremunerative system. The North 
British Company might, by a forced sale, be transferred to the 
Caledonian Company, with the result of depriving the greater 
part of Scotland of the advantages of competition. There is, 
however, in this case the possible alternative of a purchase by 
one of the great English Companies which possess the differ- 
ent routes to Scotland. The policy of any such amalgamation 
would admit of much discussion, and it is obvious that the 
question could not be satisfactorily decided either by a-legal 
tribunal, or under the provisions of any general Act. 


The irritable and pugnacious tone in which railway ques 
tions have lately been discussed proves the inexpediency o 
determining important questions in a time of uneasiness and 
alarm. Many peers, and most members of Parliament, know 
of cases in which heavy losses have fallen on members of their 
own families and in the circle of their acquaintance. h 
demanding stringent remedies, and in refusing relaxation o 
obligations, indignant moraiists sometimes forget that they 
are punishing those who are already victims. It seems that 
the Brighton Company, having fuiled to obtain powers to ral 
a loan with a priority over preference stock, lias been foreed 
into the unpalatable measure of proposing to issue ordinary 
shares at any discount which may be necessary to attrac 
purchasers, Lord RepgspaLe properly brought the pro 
under the notice of the House of Lords, but he intimated at 
the same time his own approval of the scheme. Yet, # 
one of the most flagrant irregularities of the Chatham Com 
pany consisted in the issue of shares at a heavy discoutt, 
a legislative authority to engage in a similar operation seems 
not a little anomalous. ‘The preference shareholders, whe 
successfully resisted a postponement of their rights, # 
themselves partners in the concern, and the same kind ¢ 
interference with the rights of property will be perpetrale® 
if the ordinary shareholders are compelled to admit nev 
partners who will have contributed to the common stock 
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a fifth part of their due proportion. A mortgagee 
to before a shareholder, who in 
his turn takes precedence of the mere proprietor; but the 
ordinary shareholder is entitled to his quota of the residue, 
after all previous claims have been satisfied. It is at least as 
arbitrary a measure to force upon him additional partners as 
to deprive a preference shareholder, against his will, of his legal 

jority. Either measure might perhaps be excused by the 
at of providing further capital; but a disturbance of 
existing contracts ought to be submitted to the approval of 
those whom it affects, Almost any alternative would be pre- 
ferred to an early and compulsory sale. Perhaps the simplest 
Jan of meeting all difficulties is to apply the revenue of a 
railway to the discharge of its obligations on the principle 
which has of late been prudently adopted by the Great 


Western Company. 


ORANGEMEN’S DAY. 

HE glorious, pious, and immortal memory of the great 

‘and good King Witt1m III. has been celebrated this 

by the Orangemen of Ireland in a quiet and, indeed, in 
comparison with old anniversaries, in almost a phlegmatic and 
meanspirited way. Nobody’s head in particular has been 
broken, and there has not been any bloodshed of sufficient 
consequence to be recorded in the papers. At Dublin the 
Protestant Brotherhood were tame enough to abstain from 
outdoor processions, and to confine themselves to collecting 
indoors in the Rotunda to tea. ‘Tea, without either a drop of 
the “ creature” to relieve it or shillelaghs to follow in the 
evening, is not an entertainment to which even the Pope could 
object. That Mr. Jupkix Burver, the Grand Master, and 
all the Dublin Orangemen, should have consented to it for an 
instant, is one of the most cheering proofs we have had for a 
long time of the harmlessness of the Orange body. At Belfast 
the day was kept in a more illegal, and therefore a more ap- 
propriate, way. The Orangemen of that historic town marched 
out and home again from 20,000 to 40,000 strong. ‘There 
were 126 stands of colours, 34 drums, and innumerable fifes. 
And besides all this martial music there was a band of Irish 
orators, each of whom probably in eloquence and tone was 
equal to more than a single drum. From the specimens 
that have reached us of the denunciations uttered on the 
occasion it appears that this year, as in all previous years, the 
Orange fraternity are the victims of the most awful persecu- 
tion. Mr. WitLiam Jonnston, who hails from a place with 
the peculiarly Irish name of Ballykillbeg, declared that they 
had been trampled on long enough, and that they would hide 
their heads under a bushel no more. They would send a 
voice across the sea, and tell the Government and Prime 
Minister that they, the Orangemen of Ulster, would stand 
tyranny and oppression no longer. In one respect, therefore, 
the Fenians and the Orangemen are as one. They both agree 
that the persecution is very hot indeed. They only differ as 
towhich of them is persecuted. And it is not indeed easy 
to see how to settle such noble though inconsistent claims to 
the honour of martyrdom, except by the time-honoured Irish 
custom of single combat. 

A still noisier assembly collected yet nearer to Belfast in 
the grounds of Mr. Irwin at Newgrove, about five miles 
off. Crowds with Orange flags, lilies, handkerchiefs, and 
ribbons thronged along the road. There were arches of Orange 
flowers, evergreens and roses, with every sort of appropriate 
emblem, including an equestrian representation of King 
Wituiam Il. greatest order,” says the chronicler, 
“prevailed, and every one seemed to avoid giving offence 
“to his neighbour.” What Orangemen look like when they 
are uniting in a superhuman effort to avoid offending any 
one, we have no means of saying; but as “ shots” were 
fired pretty frequently along the march, and gunpowder 
seems to have been freely burned, the neighbours must 
have been as anxious not to take, as the procession not 
to give, umbrage. So successful, upon the whole, was.the 
Picnic or the pleasure party, that one of the orators selected it 
48 an illustration of the delights of living under Protestant 
tule that such pious relaxations were permitted. We regret 
to say that, at Belfast as at other places, the sobriety which 
Telgned throughout the day disappeared about evening. Dis- 
order took the place of order. ‘The Antrim processionists 
amused themselves with discharging pistols as they went. A 
few private encounters enhanced rather than disturbed the 
ammony of the evening: But the rows were purely of a con- 
vivial, and not a religious, character, and had no reference in 
general to politics or theology. Other localities were less for- 


* Minate, At Armagh police had to be brought into the place to 


keep the peace. At Arvagh, in the county of Cavan, occurrences 
took place which might, but for good fortune, have led to very 
awkward and serious disturbances. Provoked by the sight of 
an Orange flag which had been flaunting in their faces for a 
whole fortnight from the top of the Church steeple, some 
Roman Catholics made an inroad on the Church tower and 
removed the flag. In the next night the Orangemen took 
a somewhat profane revenge. They entered the Catholic 
chapel yard and made away with a large wooden cross, 
erected in commemoration of some Catholic mission. As 
a natural consequence, Cavan was in a flame. And the 
constabulary force of the county has been despatched in hot 
haste to keep the peace among the controversial population 
of Arvagh. 

That Roman Catholic crowds, when they get the chance, 
are quite capable of displaying the same offensive spirit as 
the bitterest and loudest-tongued Orangemen, is indisputably 
true. The Irish navvies who from time to time collect in 
the large English towns to revenge the fancied wrongs of 
their priest or their chapel are far more lawless fanatics 
than most of the Orange fraternity. Mob theology is a 
plant that is peculiar to no one religious soil. In one spot 
it burns the Pope in effigy, while in another it attacks a 
Protestant orator with bludgeons; but the spirit and temper 
are identical, and the religious exaltation that prompts the 
outrage is of the same gin-and-water kind. A furious 
Roman Catholic peasantry and riotous Protestant savages 
are equally dangerous, equally ignorant, and equally regard- 
less of life and order. We have no wish to exalt the shopboy 
who flings a brickbat at the priest above the shopboy who 
flings a brickbat at the parson. But there is this to be said 
about the incessant provocations to breaches of the peace which 
Orangemen afford, that they are more purely gratuitous than 
analogous demonstrations on the part of Roman Catholics. 
The Irish Established Church eats of the fattest of the land. 
It has no hardships to undergo, and no grievances to 
complain of. It lives amidst the rustling of lawn, and the 
ring of gold and silver coin. The gentlemen who give the 
sanction of their names and their example to the Orange 
processions are men of position, of moderate education, 
the leaders of their neighbourhood, and some of them 
members of their country’s Senate. There is some excuse 
for the aberrations of an ill-fed and ill-taught peasantry, 
or even for the pious virulence of a clergy who owe little 
to the established order of things in Ireland. There is none 
for the Grand Masters, the noblemen, and the gentlemen 
who amuse themselves every year with trailing about an 
Orange flag for the sole purpose of seeing whether any 
benighted Papist will dare to cock his beaver at it. The 
ignorance and the inferiority which they are for ever casting 
in the teeth of their Roman Catholic neighbours only increase 
their responsibility and aggravate their crime. To fan the 
embers of discontent and agitation among the ignorant and 
the fanatical is an act of folly which no amount of religious 
sincerity can palliate; just as playing with fire is worse than 
playing with snow. 

An apology is frequently offered for Orangeism on the 
ground of its historical traditions. And it may be conceded 
ireely that there are exploits of which Protestant Ireland may 
be proud, though none of them happen to be of very recent 
date. But we do not see why Orangeism should be exempt 
from the rules of courtesy and forbearance which regulate the 
conduct, in such matters, of great nations. Some memorials 
of national prowess and success it is desirable to preserve. No 
Frenchman of sense is offended with the lions of Trafalgar 
Square, any more than any Englishman is angry when he sees 
the tomb where Napoxron lies in state under the dome of 
the Invalides. The reason is that national trophies and mili- 
tary monuments are not looked on, by those who maintain 
them or those who go to see them, as standing declara- 
tions of international hostility. Wherever there is a fear 
that they may become offensive, the good taste of civilized 
countries takes pains to remove all traces of arrogance and in- 
solence from them. We do not flourish Crimean medals in 
the presence of a Russian ambassador, any more than a 
polished gentleman would think of dwelling, in the presence 
of a neighbour, on any unnecessarily disagreeable topic of con- 
versation, Judged by the standard of good manners, the 
manifestations of the Orange body stand condemned at once. 
It is untrue to say that their object is to uphold a patriotic 
spirit, Their end and object is avowedly to keep on foot the 
animosities of past generations, to prevent the Roman Catholic 
of Ireland from forgetting that he is the member of a con- 
quered race and of an evicted Church. They are designed as 
a protest and a demonstration; less as a remembrance of the 
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past than as a defiance for the present and the future. It is 
not, therefore, too much to say that Orangeism is a simple 
barbarism, unworthy of a generous or even of a peaceable 
community. 

The law of the land wisely prohibits and punishes any open 
affront offered to the established religion. Such restrictions are, 
no doubt, in their origin less defensible than in their actual 
working. Many, if not most of them, date back to a time of 
intolerance, when civil and religious liberty was unknown, 
and when attacks on the creed of the day were discouraged, 
not because they were perilous to the public peace so much as 
because they seemed to be acts of insubordination to the 
dominant religious majority. But, whatever their historical 
origin, however tyrannical the spirit which gave birth to them, 
within due limits they are useful, and worthy to be retained. 
Free controversy is beneficial to the world, but insults offered 
publicly to the opinion of a nation on points where the 
national conscience is justly sensitive, militate against the 
public peace. We confess that we can see no reason why in- 
sults offered to a neighbour’s religious opinion should be within 
the pale of legality because it is the religious opinion of a 
minority, and not of a majority, which is outraged. Insolence 
is not argument. Flags and drums convert nobody, and pro- 
pagate no moral or religious creed. Reason and convenience 
are in favour of the abolition of such wanton incentives to dis- 
order; and every Orangeman who parades his lilies and his 
banners in the streets of a mixed and excited population is 
not less of a social ruffian than the village priest who helps 
his congregation to get up a riot at the polling-booth, or the 
demagogue who leads a shouting populace under the windows 
of his political opponents. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE REFORM BILL. 


Nagy of us who study the print-shop windows—and 
who does not gaze into those gratuitous exhibitions of 
high and low art ?—will perhaps remember a pair of what 
ladies call “ sweetly pretty ” engravings which are dedicated to 
the maternal mind of England. The first represents an over- 
dressed, precocious little minx tricked out for a children’s ball, 
all pink stockings and stiff tarlatane, receiving the final touches 
of artistic decoration from the lady’s-maid ; and the companion 
picture is the same little lady returning home limp, sleepy, 
dishevelled, and worn out, and flung carelessly across nurse’s 
shoulder on her way to an uneasy crib. These things are an 
allegory, and suggest Mr. GLapstone at the beginning and end 
of the Session. He began the year all propriety and order 
and primness. His get-up was faultless. He embodied all 
the stiffness and starch and propriety of patriotism. The 
Session was to be one of mutual forbearance and toleration. 
Everybody was to stand up, as in a country-dance, with 
everybody, hands across and back again —all serenity, har- 
mony, and good temper. But as in the ball-room, so in 
the Senate, little feuds and little jealousies soon expanded 
into very practical bickerings and wranglings. What 
Mr. GLapsTtone meant by mildness and forbearance was to 
have everything his own way. People took him at his 
word, and then he found out that being taken at his 
word and having his own way was just the thing that 
he could not stomach. The consequence is that he goes 
home sulky, out of spirits, unpopular, and with the irre- 
pressible consciousness that he has made a terrible failure. In 
some respects he and his great rival Mr. Disrag.i have ex- 
perienced the same fate. The close of the Reform debate gave 
Lord CranporneE his one opportunity of elaborating a portrait 
of Mr. Disraeti1. How that picture was drawn, with what a 
vigorous brush and incisive touch the lineaments of the states- 
man who has made statesmanship impossible were dashed in, 
this is not the place to remark. It was the fate of Mr. 
GuapstTonE also to have his portrait taken on the same night, 
and taken by that very inferior artist, Mr. Doutton. But much 
depends on the subject, and if the sitter is a good one, the 
humblest of limners may occasionally rival a Reynoups. It is 
perhaps the comble of Mr. Giapstone’s destiny that he has 
been photographed, and photographed so truly, by the mem- 
ber for Lambeth. The politician who will consent to any 
degradation to recover office pairs off in history with the 
politician who will do or suffer anything to keep office. Mr. 
GLADSTONE, after all, has not much the best of it in the contrast 
with Mr. Disragwi. For once the Session has been the “ soldiers’ 
“battle,” and the generals on either side have only damaged 
reputations to carry off the field. 

What was announced at the commencement of the Session 
was that by mutual concessions of the two sides of the House, 
and by concessions of leaders to their parties and of parties 
to their leaders, the general opinion of Parliament and the 


country was to be recognised and acted upon. The Reform 
Bill was to be the Bill of the Commons—not the Bill ¢ 
the Government, not the Bill of the Opposition, not th 
Bill of Mr. Disraexi, not the Bill of Mr. Gransroyp. ‘ 
novel and perhaps very unworthy mode of legislation te 
as everybody thought proper to think or to say, unavoidable 
And whatever it may have been, it was just as creditabj 
or discreditable to one leader as to the other. But when 
this view came to be worked out, the difference jn the 
two men made them feel their common position very dif. 
ferently. Mr. Disraet, having no political conscience, neyer 
fretted or galled under his very pinching harness. He sy. 
mitted to every indignity with a jaunty levity which was , 
very fair caricature of good humour; and the deeper he was 
plunged into the mire the more he affected to like the soft 
and soothing repose of his bed. Mr. Guapsrong, on the other 
hand, possessing a most irritable skin, winced and bounced 
and kicked at every fly. Substantially, he has little cause t 
find fault with the result. It is true that the Bill, which is now 
all but an Act, is far more liberal than the measure which he 
proposed when in office; but then the man who based the 
qualification for the franchise on the possession of flesh and 
bloed and the supposed possession of a common Christianj 
ought not to quarrel with household suffrage. But Mr, 
GLapstone does quarrel with it; or has quarrelled with jt, 
Indeed there is nothing which he has not snarled at. He hag 
quarrelled with the Government, of course. He has quarrelled 
with his own party, which is not quite so much of cours, 
The House of Commons, when it decided on personal rating, 
was, according to Mr. GLapsToNE, guilty of an infamous pm. 
ceeding. ‘The majority which voted against Mr. GLapstoxe~ 
a majority made up of Liberals equally with Tories—was , 
faction guilty of disloyalty, enemies of all progress, defying 


| the just demands and disregarding the vital interests of the 
| people. So Mr. Bricur styled the House of Commons, and 
| Mr. GLapsToxe in his own house accepted this account of 
a numerous section of his party, und proceeded to stig- 
matize the independent Liberals for conduct which he did 
not disdain to style absurd, preposterous, odious, and unjust 
This was Mr. Giapstone’s language when his own followers 
could not agree with him; and on all occasions when he 
got his own way he refused to give the Government credit 
for concessions, because the modifications and improvements 
of the measure were forced upon Mr. Diskaewt. In other 
words, when he does not get his own way Mr. Gia 
STONE is violent, vituperative, and petulant; when he does 
get his own way he is grudging, cold, and unappreciative. 
| He is almost as dissatisfied with his gains as with his losses 
| He entrusted the famous Instruction to his able lieutenant, 
Mr. CoLerinée, in order to defeat the Bill, and to turn out 
| the Government; and when his own friends at their tea- 
party compelled him to an unwilling moderation, he an- 
nounced his intention to retire to a Sacred Mount of his own, 
and to abandon the conduct of an Opposition in which he 
had few sympathizers—that is to say, to which he could not 
dictate on every occasion. Not that CorioLanus was consistent 
even in his lofty secession; and Mr. Giapstone has, since bis 
secession, emerged into prominence as often as he could, bys 
doing, vex and thwart the majority which he could not control. 
In his furious letter to Mr. Crawrorp, he declared his in- 
tention no longer to lead those who were unworthy of his 
guidance ; and he has kept his word so far as to have failed 
alike in his ambition to be instrumental in carrying a compre- 
hensive Reform, and in leading a great party. As regards the 
Session, its results, as far as Mr. GLapstone is concerned, are 
these, that Reform is carried partly in defiance of, and mainly 
apart from, his own views, and that his Parliamentary leader 
ship of the Liberals has proved a signal failure. No more 
than two or three weeks ago, because one of the small subor- 
dinate details of the Bill, a trumpery question of what was @ 
be done in a hypothetical case, which perhaps would very 
seldom occur, and which, when it did occur, would be of 20 
moment—the question of the clause prescribing what should 
be considered a sufficient demand of rates by the collector— 
was not settled to his satisfaction, Mr. GLApsTONE was 02 | 
very point of reopening every cicatrized wound of the Sessiat, 
and was only saved from undoing four or five months’ work 
because nobody would follow him in this perilous proceeding. 


All this forms, perhaps, the most ominous feature of the 
Session. It is a serious thing when public men lose publi¢ 
confidence. With Mr. Disrar.i it may bea very small matte 
A man can but lose what he has; and before we can regret 
Mr. Disraewt has lost the confidence of his colleagues a 


himself, ever believed in Mr. Disraryi. With Mr. GLapst0xt 
it is a very different affair. About his sincerity there 


followers, we must first be persuaded that anybody, including | 
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be no uestion. It is not, as Mr. Forster says, that he is too 
est, but that his earnestness takes the form of frenzy and 
_ Everybody believes in him, Mr. Giapstone himself 
especially included. We believe in him. So does the 
country: So do the Liberals, even in Parliament. But 
they cannot be guided by him. He lacks every quality of 
a leader. It would be as foolish as ungenerous to attri- 
pute the ungovernable passion, and excitement, and jealousy, 
and rage, which he has so often displayed during the conduct 
of the Reform Bill, to a cause so ignoble as that of disap- 
inted vanity that his name is not to be connected with the 
authorship of the measure. But to disavow this impu- 
tation is only to acquiesce in the one other possible solution 
’ of the difficulty. There are those defects—or, if it is pre- 
ferred, those superiorities—in Mr. Giapstone’s mind and 
manner Which pre-eminently disqualify him from governing. 
Itisall very well to say Hxoriare aliquis in the coming régime. 
But it is also a sad and serious reflection when our best 
weapons, of the keenest edge and most exquisite polish, fail 
us in the real cut and thrust of actual work. It is the temper, 
not the finish, of the blade that we require in a governing 
statesman. 


THE SPITHEAD DISPLAY. 


HE Review which did not come off on Wednesday would, 
y even under more favourable circumstances of wind and 
weather, have been but an indifferent exhibition for a country 
which still clings to the pretension of being the first of the 
maritime Powers. 
mustering an imposing array of ships we may be sure was 
done; and the result of this unusual effort was that we 
assembled at Spithead half a dozen first-class armour-plated 
men-of-war, about as many second-class iron-clads, two or 
three experimental little vessels of which the Waterwitch 
was the most remarkable, and a grand-looking line of old- 
fashioned wooden ships whose weakness for active warfare 
is about proportioned to the number of their guns. As 
they lay moored in two lines, the wooden ships to port 
and the iron-clads to starboard, the effect is said by the 
newspaper reporters to have been magnificent; and to the 
eye no doubt it was so, though nearly all the beauty and 
grandeur was in the line which represented the remains 
of our once formidable, and now obsolete, fleet of wooden 
liners and frigates. Two or three of the turret-ships and 
larger iron-clads would no doubt have sufficed to destroy 
the much more numerous fleet which was assembled in 
the same waters for the review of 1856; but, in comparison 
with the contemporaneous strength of the navies of the 
world, the force displayed on Wednesday is as nothing beside 
the fleet which we possessed at the close of the Russian 
war. There are several Powers any one of which could 
muster as many iron-clads as England was able to put into 
line, and though we cling to the hope that in some respects 
our vessels are more formidable than most of their 
possible opponents, the difference is neither certain nor 
great. Nearly 120 liners and frigates, and more than 150 
smaller ships, were collected together in 1856; and after eleven 
years of no sparing expenditure, we can show about a tithe of 
the old wooden contingent, and just sixteen vessels of all 
dimensions built upon the principles which have since come 
into vogue. And even of these sixteen, which really represent 
the available fleet of England, there is not one that is accepted 
as anything like a perfect model. The turret-ships do not 
‘include a single cruiser in the proper sense of the term, and 
though they are probably more than a match for the rest of the 
plated division, they would be easily beaten by the fleets even 
of some second-rate Powers, unless British seamanship should 
counterbalance, as it has often in old times done, a disparity 
of material strength. ‘The American Monitors are neither 
fast nor effective in a heavy sea, notwithstanding the amazing 
steadiness which they derive from the lowness of their free 
board; but under moderately favourable conditions a tenth 
part of the fleet of the United States would almost suffice to 
crush our scanty and imperfect, though valuable, squadron of 
turret-ships. 

Of the other iron-clads, the Warrior, Black Prince, and 
Achilles are fine specimens of what would have been service- 
able sea-going ships as recently as six years ago; but 
they are deficient both in offensive and defensive power. 

cir guns are for the most part too weak to penetrate 
armour equal to their own, and their armour would 
crumble to pieces under the attack of first-class artillery 
ef the present day. The Bellerophon and Minotaur are 
hore powerful, but even they would be silenced by the 


All that could be done in the way of 


fire of an iron-clad carrying 600-pounders, a class of which, 
but for unfortunate prejudices, we ought now to possess a 
considerable fleet. The Lord Clyde and Valiant are even 
weaker than the Warrior, without possessing the many other 
good qualities for which the first of our iron-clads is still pre- 
eminent. The Research is the Research. The Wyvern isa 
good little fighting blockade-runner, as she was meant to be, 
and not much more; and the Royal Sovereign and Prince 
Albert, with all their other merits, do not profess to be sea- 
going ships. This—omitting the glorious-looking specimens 
of the past, which are never so much in their place as ata 
peaceful review—represented the available fleet of the greatest 
maritime Power, if this presumptuous phrase can any longer 
be used with propriety. Of course we have some other vessels 
elsewhere, but even after fair warning we could scarcely have 
mustered in one place a larger fleet than that which the 
Sutran will rightly regard as the measure of England’s naval 
strength. 


It had been hoped that any deficiency in the display of 
power would have been compensated by the exhibition of 
more than ordinary skill, and very possibly it might have 
been, if the ill-luck of dirty weather in the Channel had not 
marred the programme, and reduced the review to a mere exhi- 
bition of salute firing. In its way no doubt even this was more 
or less imposing, and thousands of lady visitors, flushed with the 
triumph of having clambered up the sides of a three-decker 
at the imminent peril of their nerves, were probably deeply 
impressed by the startling noise of successive broadsides and 
the gloomy grandeur of impervioussmoke. These adjuncts of 
great-gun firing are rather telling upon the imagination, and 
may have sent many a spectator home with a vague sense of 
the irresistible strength of the British navy. But even the 
Italians at Lissa succeeded, we may assume, in producing the 
ordinary effects of exploding gunpowder, and it is quite pos- 
sible that a squadron capable of deafening and blinding a 
whole army of enthusiastic admirers might fall far short of 
what the fleet of England ought to be able to do when called 
upon to take part in the grim work of serious warfare. 

The very incongruity and contrast which was conspicuous 
among our iron-clads tells its own tale. Some variety is not 
by any means a thing to be complained of. It is suggestive at 
least of experiment and enterprise of some sort, though it proves 
that experience has not yet ripened into science. If each 
successive model were an improvement on its predecessor 
there would be ground for hope, if not for faith, in the future 
of the British fleet. But this is far from being the case. We 
have, it is true, had the sense to make our armour thicker as 
the calibre and power of our guns increased ; but with the ex- 
ception of this additional defence, itself scarcely commensurate 
with the corresponding improvement in artillery, there is 
hardly any quality in which the earliest of our broad- 
side ironclads have been surpassed or even equalled. 
The history of the last few years’ work in the dock- 
yards may be summed up in a few words—a struggle to 
put heavier guns into stronger ships, while rejecting the 
only true method of attaining the object in view. It is a 
feeble consolation to know that the power of mounting and 
using the heaviest guns under the varying conditions of 
actual warfare is now admitted to be of primary import- 
ance. The purpose for which turret-ships were specially 
designed is at length allowed to be a legitimate object of 
naval construction, and in these days of rapid tergiversation 
we have no doubt that the second stage of intelligence in the 
matter will, sooner or later, be reached by Admiralty officials. 
When it shall once have been made clear to official minds 
that the designers of turret-ships have not only kept the right 
object in view, but have actually approached it so nearly 
as to distance all competitors, we may hope to see the 
beginnings of the future fleet of England; and those who 
bear in mind how short a time has elapsed since big guns 
were pooh-poohed because broadside ships could not carry 
them, will understand how considerable a moral advance 
the Board of Admiralty must have made during a period 
in which their additions to the material strength of the navy 
have been so insignificant as the display of Wednesday proved 
them to be. 


If it had been possible to free the mind from unpleasant 
comparisons between our own naval progress and that of our 
rivals—between the fleet we possess and what, without a shil- 
ling of additional expenditure, we might have possessed—or 
even between the present and the past, the exhibition at Spit- 
head would have afforded occasion for much congratulation. ‘I'he 
QueEEN was there at her post, braving the weather as became 
the Majesty of England, cheering once more the hearts of her 
subjects, and greeting with Royal honours her Imperial guest, 
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And there was another sight with which Queen and people | grounds, in particular, is very common and well-known, 


must have been equally rejoiced—the sight of thousands of 
brave and reckless sailors, deserving a better fleet than that in 
which they are ready to fight our battles. The sentiment of 
the scene indeed was perfect ; and if there is any truth in the 
modern cant that ideas are the creators of facts, the old tradi- 
tion of England’s naval greatness may perhaps hereafter find 
its material expression in a fleet worthy of our present 
opportunities and our past pretensions. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


ting theory that all human aflairs are governed by fixed though 
by imperfectly discovered laws is one which recommends 
itself to the reason. As far as we know or can guess, there is no 
limit to the dominion of law; and though there are phenomena 
both in the physical and in the moral world the causes of which 
are hidden, it is no longer considered necessary in the interests of 
morality or religion to believe that they differ in this respect from 
other phenomena about which we are less ignorant. The meta- 
hysical difficulty, how to reconcile such a faith with the notion of 
sm dignity and free will, does not weigh upon men’s minds as it 
used to do in former times. Its force is sensibly diminished by 
the comparative clearness with which people have taught them- 
selves to observe both the functions and the limits of thought 
and language. As soon as it is clearly understood that the in- 
tellect can only use the materials which are supplied to it, that 
without experience there can be no notions, any more than a house 
can be built without bricks or mortar, and that it is impossible to 
conceive of the inconceivable, such difficulties assume a very dif- 
ferent colour and aspect. And the study of the growth and pro- 
gress of ideas, both in particular minds and in the history of 
human thought in general, goes far to deprive logical puzzles of 
their great and often disproportionate importance. We see how, 
in the case of our own consciousness, thoughts and impressions 
sprang from a slight seed, and were by slow degrees fed and de- 
veloped to maturity, and the sight tends to emancipate us from an 
undue tendency to be the slaves to the creations of our own mind. 
When we turn from the history of our individual consciousness to 
the history of the world’s ideas on an extended scale, the same 
effect is produced. The true way to form a correct estimate of the 
ephemeral nature of half the metaphysical problems that perplex 
us is to look back to times when such problems had not begun 
to puzzle minds as acute as ours, and it thenceforward ceases to be 
difficult to look forward to future generations which may be as 
little embarrassed by them, Of all such problems none to us 
appears more complex than that of the freedom of the human 
will. Yet there was a time when it troubled nobody. We 
can actually trace its origin, and can point out the different 
causes, literary, intellectual, and religious, which as years 
went by began to give it a colossal importance. Modern ethics 
and medieval theology have helped to swell it to its present 
size. The logic of ecclesiastics, which has been the parent of 
so much positive obscurity in thought, has always been nursing 
it, till at last the mustard-seed has spread into a tree, and over- 
shadowed both Church and world. All of us have been born 
under its shadow. So far therefore from the idea of the freedom 
of the will being wholly destructive of a belief in mental and 
moral laws, in one sense (though in a different sense) it is itself 
an admirable illustration of the existence of such laws. It may 
not be easy, without some verbal juggling, to construct two totally 
independent accounts of freedom and necessity, neither of which 
may in the least appear to militate against the other. The infer- 
ences which the mind, moving in its own finite groove and ham- 
pered by the imperfections and the fallacies of language, draws 
from one act of consciousness, often seem inconsistent with the 
equally logical inferences which the mind in the same way draws 
from another. But evident and palpable causes have made the 
inconsistency a philosophical stumbling-block to Europe. The 
idea of the freedom of the will, though apparently antagonistic to 
that of uniform moral laws, is itself the creature of law, and ex- 
hibits in its history an illustration of the effect of natural causes. 
In proportion, then, as the history of philosophy is better 
mown, literary warfare between the advocates of necessity and | 
those of the freedom of the will diminishes, or has an inclination | 
todiminish. The effect of all the discoveries of philologists and | 
antiquerians is to show us how the literature and the religious | 
ideas of the world are as much the subject of fixed laws as rain, or | 
thunder, or the tides. Many good and pious people, whose reason | 
tells them that there are grounds for thinking this to be the 


case, have fallen into a way of fancying that it is irreverent 
to say 80; as if the application of the idea of law and order 
io the subject of the growth of man’s moral or spiritual 
instincts was destructive to, instead of being suggestive of, the 
idea of an orderly and Providential arrangement of the world. A | 
good many men are animated with a vague dislike of the same 
view, from a sort of undefined impression that it infringes on 
the dignity of man. It is rather the business of theologians than 
of secular essayists to deal with the former set of scruples, and we 
only here refer to them for the purpose of pointing out that many | 
scientific inquirers would protest against the inferences which the 
religious world sometimes insists on deducing from their opinions. 
On the present occasion we are only concerned with the moral and 
‘storical side of the question. The objection raised on historical | 


vindicators of the freedom of the will are accustomed to y : 
pertinacity the fact that great events are brought about Uite 


as much by the agency of great men as by the work 
fixed laws. It was, they say, the individual genius of Coluy 
and not merely the spirit of modern adventure, which led to the 
discovery of America. But for the independent temper 
particular patriots, England might have languished on, they 
tell us, from reign to reign, under the corrupt tyranny of the 
Stuarts. According to this theory, Rousseau and Voltaire made 
the French Revolution, Mr. Cobden repealed the Corn-laws, 
Wilberforce and Buxton destroyed the slave-trade ; just as Themis 
tocles saved Greece from the overwhelming power of Persia, ang 
Cesar rescued Rome from the hands of an aristocratic oligarch 
And they obtain a certain standing-ground on which to argue, from | 
the difficulty or impossibility of unravelling the history of the 
and assigning each thread of the web to the particular 
which spun it. Nobody, for instance, can say with certainty hoy 
much Ignatius Loyola or Peter the Hermit initiated for them. 
selves, or how much material, in the shape of floating spirituy 
fanaticism, they found ready to their hand. Mr. Buckle wou 
say one thing about it, and the Emperor of the French, who 
believes in the divinity of cleverness, would say another, (jf 
course a rational theory may be found to reconcile both positions. 
for, though they appear to be irreconcileable, in reality they 
are nothing of the kind. A logical necessitarian need not dey 
the influence of Cesar, Columbus, and Ignatius Loyola, A 
that he would have to make out would be that heroic characte 
is itself a natural growth, and not a miraculous or supernatun| 
phenomenon. Still, after all, though logically reconcile 
the two views or theories do certainly — antagonistic 
conditions of the mind on the part of those who hold them. The 
question, therefore, whether heroes are manufactured by the 
which they adorn, or whether, like Topsy, they grow independently 
of it, is worth a little consideration. 

No better times could be selected for the purpose of such a 
examination than our own. The present generation is often called 
material and unromantic. To find romance in history sent. 
mentalists go back to the ages of chivalry, of troubadours, and of 
cavaliers. .There are no heroes now, we are for ever being told, 
Everything is dull, prosy, and matter of fact. The age of sen- 
timent and imagination is over, and that of tradesmen and of 
Joint-Stock Companies has taken its place. It is curious that 
anybody should venture to make assertions of this kind 
who opens his eyes and looks about him. So far from 
such language being justified by facts, it seems altogether r- 
futed by them. Never, so far as we know, was there a time 
when all contemporary history seemed to resolve itself into the 
sayings and doings of a few great men more completely than 
at present. So far as grouping and picturesque effect goes, the 
story of the last fifteen years is quite as much the story of & knot 
of human beings as any three-volume tale. On the Continentit 
is the story of Napoleon IIL, of Cavour, of Garibaldi, of Mazzini, 
and of Bismark. At home it is almost synonymous with th 
biography of Lord Palmerston, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, M. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli. Nothing but matrimonial incidentis 
wanted to make it a sensationromance, There is no love-making, 
no giving in marriage, and no heroine; but in other respects it » 
a perfect novel. We have therefore the opportunity of observing 
heroes closely, and can gather from our own observation and ex- 
perience how much of their effect upon the world is due to any- 
thing which is not to be found in the world itself. If genius has 
a spell or a talisman with which it is able to affect civilization al 
to change the very course of events, now is the time for seeingit 
We think a little investigation will show that, so far as any of 
these men are great, it is not because they have been born greit, 
but because they have become so under the influence of extemal 
circamstances. 

In the strict sense of the word, there is not a single one of al 
the group of celebrities who may not be called a representative 
man. Withdraw from him his representative character, and he 
would sink back into the crowd behind him, on whose shoulders 
he has been carried on to success. Out of all of these there at 
but two who have ever pretended to be mysteries. There is the 
Corsican mystery and the Caucasian; but all the rest are aware, 
and would be candid enough probably to avow, that they are only 
the spokesmen of a numerous following, and of a cause. They 
have become famous, as a rule, not by inventing crotchets of thet 
own, but by preaching and advocating the crotchets of varios 
sections from among their fellow-creatures. Mr. Bright a 
Mr. Cobden, for instance, no more created the Manchester schodl 
than Luther made the Reformation. They found the tide flowing, 
they swam boldly with it, and it carried them onwards i is 
front. ‘Lhe difierence between them and others consists, m0 
in their own energy, but in the force which backs then 
from behind, and forces them into the van. Mr. Lowe, 38 fit 
as intellectual acuteness is concerned, is the equal or the super 
of both. Yet Mr. Lowe is powerless beside them, simply because he 
stands alone, is fed by his own fuel, and is not propelled by poe 
steam which is generated behind. It is true that Mr. Bright ®* 
very considerable orator, This, however, is not the secret of bis 
success, but only the reason why he has been chosen, on the pal 


| ciple of natural selection, to succeed. If he had not been eloquett, 


somebody else would have been found who was; or, if the arts o 
rhetoric were scanty at the moment among Manchester politiciats 
their place would have been supplied, and their work done, by 
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other gladiator who was armed with a substitute for elo- 
oom Lord Palmerston, to pass to another specimen of success- 
en, ruled the House of Commons only so far as he embodied 
“floating common sense of thousands outside its walls. His 
the and his knowledge of affairs fitted him for so prominent 
6 in But how little it was Lord Palmerston himself 
ewayed the councils of the nation may be seen from the 
with which his name has been forgotten. Nobody 
notes Lord Palmerston as an authority. Nobody looks 
to him as to a political gps eo or sage. He was 
the delegate of any particular constituency; but a dele- 
he was, representing always accurately the sentiments of 
majority whom he was supposed to govern, and falling from 
er the very instant that he ceased to represent them faithfully. 
t may be said that the sudden loss of any of these leaders would 
have temporarily paralysed the party or the cause to which they 
. This no doubt is so. hen one champion disappears 
it takes a little time to choose and train his successor. But it is 
not the less true that the greatest leader is far less necessary to 
his friends than he or even they imagine, and that every party 
and every cause can afford to say to itself 
Invenies alium, si te hic fastidit, Alexim. 


not 


Bren if we take such exceptional cases as those of the Emperor of 
the French and the leader of the Conservative party, the same 
observations apply to the full. Mr. Disraeli’s natural abilities are 
undisputed. ut where at the present moment would Mr. 
Disraeli have been if for nearly twenty years he had not served 
the Conservative party as a faithful exponent of their views? 
He certainly would not have been leader of the House of Com- 
mons or the author of a sweeping and famous Reform Bill. He 
has occupied the post of honour in their ranks, because he was 
fittest for their purpose. But they could have done without him 
better perhaps than he without them. That his own political 
opinions have throughout been laxer, more progressive, or more 

ical than those of the men he consented to represent, is a 
fact of which he and hig admirers seem to be proud, and 
which need not be contested. The fact only goes to show 
the nature of the bondage which he was willing to submit 
to for the sake of ambition and in order to represent a 

erful clientéle. His opinions, whatever their nature, have 
led him, during these twenty years, to invent nothing new. 
He never deserted the Tory flag in consequence of them. His 
career has been moulded by circumstances against which he 
did not venture to rebel. Even this final climacteric of his for- 
tunes is the result of causes over which he had no control—the 
meeting of cross-tides of opinion inside the walls of Parliament, 

resenting similar cross-tides of opinion in the country at large. 
His temper and talent has enabled him to emerge on the crest 
of the wave, but it would be ridiculous to suppose that 
he created the wave itself. Nor has the French Emperor any 
better claim to be considered a spontaneous human agent. The 
troubled sea of contrary interests and opinions in France tossed 
him to the top. He did not produce the restless democratic 
movement of the lower orders, or the commercial egotism and 
political scepticism of the middle. He found the two already 
existing, and all that he has done has been to steer his course so 
as not to founder between the two. What genius can do when it 
represents national feeling was seen by his Italian war. How 
little it can do when it represents nothing but itself, has been 
shown by the failure of his Mexican expedition. As far as the 
present age teaches us any lesson, it teaches us that heroes are 
in themselves, if one may so say, the chronicle and brief abstract 
of their generation. Cavour, Garibaldi, Napoleon, Bismark, have 
Won prestige and power so far as, and no further than, they are 
representative men—so far, that is to say, as Napoleon ILI. is 
French scepticism allied to French revolutionary feeling, as 
Cavour has been aristocratic, and as Garibaldi has been demo- 
cratic Italy ; and so far as Count Bismark is the type and emblem 
of Prussian ambition, and of the German people’s passion for 
whieving nationality on any terms. 


THE CROQUET SEASON. 


T= croquet season is supposed to be setting in this year with 
unusually fine and encouraging prospects. Croquet has 
aquired an established position, like cricket, or waltzing, or 
grouse-shooting, and diversions multiply their own popularity as 
mpidly as capital — itself. Besides, croquet has really 
sohd and inexpugnable claims to popularity. It is more than a 
diversion. It is a business. The author of the New Handbook is 
carried by the natural zeal of the specialist even still further. 
Croquet, ‘he sententiously declares, “has been elevated from a 
jastime to the dignity of a science.” Perhaps this is a shade in 
excess of the fact, unless the author proposes to add to inductive 
and deductive a new class of seductive sciences, in which clearly 
own pursuit will be entitled to a highly distinguished rank. 
yuuing which furthers the development of man as a social 
merits the — of the wise, and anything which 

den young men and young women together must obviously 
op their sociality. “ At croquet the stoic may smile and 

a ‘picurean exult, while even the cynic can say nothing 
ore than that it is much less a matter of social develop- 
ment than a matter of trim ankles and Balmoral boots. The 
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for he admits, with profound serenity, that “one of the most pro- 
minent reasons of the pleasure that men take in the game is the 
sight with which they are indulged of a neatly-turned pair of 
ankles and pretty boots.” M. Dumas, we may notice, has written 
of the glories of a rainy day in Paris in the same spirit, and finds 
the same gracious source of enjoyment in muddy streets which we 
are thus supposed to find in croquet. It is true that one pair of 
— is enough to spoil all one’s pleasure. Goloshes are the 

ane of croquet, just as melted butter is the bane of cookery. 
The lady with such signal insensibility to the Fitness of Things as 
to be capable of wearing goloshes on a croquet-lawn little knows 
what damage she is inflicting, not only on her own popularity, but 
upon the chances of success of all her sisters in the field. For 
goloshes seem to diffuse an atmosphere of vulgarity and ugliness 
which tarnishes all the boots and ankles in the neighbour- 
hood. They are an illustration of the temperament which is 
proverbially described as penny-wise and pound-foolish, The 
wearer may escape a catarrh, but she loses her lovers, She 
must have a very mean soul if she suffers a mere utili- 
tarian care for her health to obliterate more stherial and 
esthetic considerations, It is absolutely impossible to ‘take 
any pleasure in flirting with a woman whose feet beneath her 
petticoat, like two big black boats, steal in and out. A pretty 
face counts for less than nothing to the man on whose eye the 

hastliness of goloshes has once thrust itself from beneath. 

he mulier formosa superne who finishes in goloshes is as 
grievous an disgusting an anomaly as a mermaid, and not 
nearly so romantic. This undoubted repugnance which every 
sensible votary of croquet entertains for a vision of ill-covered 
feet may seem to show that the cynic’s view of the raison @étre 
of this diversion is more correct than most ladies, at all events, 
would choose to admit. But in truth such a theory is flippant 
and inadequate. It confounds a single condition of the game 
with its ultimate design. Croquet is highly decorous flirtation 
in a pleasant disguise. It is a less perilous form than waltzing, 
because waltzing is an aflair of two, and affairs of two may be 
transformed from the harmless into the dangerous in the twinkling 
of an eye. Croquet, on the contrary, has the advantage of being 
an affair of at least three. Two may play, it is true, but 
obviously to play croquet téte-d-téte would : tantamount to an 
advertisement of an approaching alliance in the Owl or the Morning 
Post. No mother withs proper sense of her duty could tolerate such 
intimacy in a needy man, and no man who was not needy would 
allow himself to fall into such an indiscretion. In an ordinary way 
a croquet party consists of eight, and no swain or maiden can run 
into too grave flirtations in the sight and within earshot of six 
other persons. A man with profound experience in ball-room 
flirtations may find all his experience useless and all his skill baffled 
in the more wholesome atmosphere of the croquet-ground. The 
open air always checks excessive emotion, and the affectation of 
emotion which passes muster by the light of wax-candles is 
insufferable and absurd under the light of the sun. Life has a 
very different aspect at two in the morning from that which it 
presents at four in the afternoon. Then, again, at croquet cham- 
pagne does not flow, and there is no music; and a man who would 
plunge headforemost into any matrimonial or other gulf under the 
influence of sweet sounds finds himself the soberest of beings when 
the click of the balls and the disputing voices of the players are the 
only music to be heard. Sobriety is the prime characteristic of cro- 
quet. The flirtation which it permits or inculcates to its votaries is 
thoroughly seemly and harmless. It is flirtation in which the 
curate may indulge without compromising the dignity of his 
austere profession, and at which even a rector may simile without 
forfeiting the lofty majesty of his position. A ball-room flirtation 
may end in anything up to an elopement. The flirtation of the 
croquet-ground is of the more modest kind which cheers but never 
inebriates. 

The writer of the new Handbook admits that, before croquet was 
elevated from a pastime to the dignity of a science, most people 
took the frivolous ground that it atlorded many opportunities for 
“harmless flirtations and other delicate attentions to the fair sex.” 
The phrase is worth notice. <A light form of making love to a 
woman is spoken of as “a delicate attention ” ; and flirtation, that 
most arduous and truly hazardous undertaking, is described as 
if it meant no more than handing an ice or running to fetch a 
chair. There is a deplorable levity about such a way of talking. 
If it were general, if ladies discovered and men were conscious that 
flirtation was only a delicate attention, like taking a lady down to 
her carriage or opening the door of the dining-room for her, life 
for the young would have lost one of its sweetest attractions. 
Once place this delightful pastime in the category of duties, of at- 
tentions owed, and no more charm will belong to it than the little 
girl found in her doll when she made the fatal discovery that it 
was stuffed with sawdust. We should have expected the writer 
of a book about croquet to know better. He might as reason- 
ably have spoken of an offer of marriage itself as a delicate 
attention. It is possible that anxious mothers may in time be 
converted to this writer's rash opinion, but in them there would 
not be much fault to find with such a doctrine. It would have 
the striking result of disposing them to resent an indiflerence to 
flirtation as they would resent an overt breach of good mauners in 
some other respect. This would probably, in the sone. run, bring 
things rather too near the standard of manners in the Fiji islands 
and elsewhere, where to decline to espouse the daughter of _ 
host is the deadliest insult that you can offer him. e are willing 


of the Handbook unfairly gives a handle to the cynic, 


to concede that at croquet, if anywhere, flirtation does become in 
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@ manner as much a. matter of duty as placing a chair or opening 
adoor. Here, if anywhere, this solemn rite does degenerate into 
something like a simple delicate attention. 
We may be sure that the mere business of occasionally driving 
a wooden ball through a hoop would not suffice to detain men 
and women hour after hour and day after day all through 
the summer, if there were not something else to do as well. 
Driving the ball through the hoop may have been elevated to 
the dignity of a science, but even science of so simple a kind 
would become unendurably monotonous without attractions of a 
less scientific kind. ‘The writer, with immense gravity, assures us 
that “‘ most men would undoubtedly prefer playing entirely with 
people of their own sex, rather than have the interest of the game 
spoiled by a lady who knows little or nothing about the rules.” 
as there ever a proposition in this world which stood in such 
need of qualifications and modifications, or which, without these, 
was so thoroughly incredible? If the lady were very plain, or 
very disagreeable, or both, or wore goloshes, we can believe that 
men would rather play among themselves only than with her; 
but in no other contingency. We forgive much to the enthu- 
siasm of a specialist and the writer of a handbook. But croquet 
does not extinguish, nor does it even revolutionize, human 
nature. Aman might possibly prefer to investigate the science 
of chemistry or mechanics without the interference of an incom- 
= lady. But the science of croquet is scarcely capable of 
egetting this absorbing zeal. The most powerful imagination 
and the most inflammable and elastic capacity of enthusiasm would 
fail to find the pleasure of driving a ball through a hoop at all 
comparable to the pleasure of teaching a goddess to do the same, or 
of scolding her if she proved herself incapable of learning. There 
is another effect referred to by the writer, consequent upon the 
elevation of croquet to the rank of a science, and one in which 
we believe much more willingly than in the alleged preference of a 
good game without ladies to a bad game with them. Since 
croquet has become a science, “it is now more often the cause of 
bickerings and quarrels than the commencement of love.” ‘This is 
quite natural, and what one might have expected. Intent on 
making croquet something very subtle and crafty and profound and 
difficult, the compilers of manuals overlaid the primitive simplicity 
of the game with masses of rules, so that now a croquet manual 
may be got of which it is as hard to acquire a knowledge as if it 
contained the lost books of Euclid, or the body of English case- 
law. Just as uncertainty and complication in the laws of the land 
lead to litigation, so do uncertainty, intricacy, and confusion in the 
laws of croquet lead to bickerings and quarrels among people whose 
little hands were never made to tear each other's eyes. Te is the 
atest of merits in a game of any sort that it opens no door to 
oubtings and uncertainties. Cricket would be an impossible game 
if the wise foresight of our ancestors had not established the 
authority of the umpire, whose decision is as prompt as it is beyond 
dispute. In croquet there would be a good deal of difficulty in per- 
suading anybody to be umpire. The invidiousness of such a position 
would be a thing unequalled since the days of the Choice of Paris. 
Let us look at the kind of problem which presents itself. Ori- 
ginally the tight croquet was the only permissible mode. Now you 
may have, besides this, both the loose croquet and the slipping cro- 
uet. This seems very simple. But there is a sect, pestilent as 
e Monophysites or Nestorians or Basilidians of the early Church, 
which firmly holds that “to rovers only should the privilege ot 
the loose croquet be accorded.” Others, on the contrary, hold 
that the privilege should only be allowed to those who are not 
rovers. Anybody who understands human nature will see that 
a difference of this sort is enough to convulse the best-regulated 
eroquet-ground in England. And nobody can decide the con- 
troversy. It is desperate, and it is never ending, because by no 
ingenuity can we discoyer any atom of principle by which to 
measure the contending theories. Why should you not adopt 
the loose croquet in the case of a rover? Precisely; but then 
why should you? Again, some heterodox players have intro- 
duced the practice of “taking two off.” ‘Thus, if a player 
roquet a ball, he is allowed to drive his own ball in any direc- 
tion he pleases, without touching the roqued ball. After this he 
has another stroke, so that he is enabled to get close to any ball 
on the ground.” To our instructor this plan seems “so highly 
objectionable,” “so subversive of all good play,” that he unhesita- 
tingly condemns it. We accept his dictum with profound faith, 
the state of mind proper for things beyond the level of reasoning. 
The worst of it is that ladies, the great pillars of croquet, detest 
this attitude, and if they may not “take two off,” will insist on 
having a reason why. ‘lhey are content with a very poor reason, 
we admit, but it is to be feared that in the most abtruse secrets of 
croquet even the shadow of a reason is wanting. The more 
simplicity the game preserves, the more likely it is to meet the 
purposes for which it exists, because there will thus be the more 
time leit for those “ delicate attentions to the fair sex ” which lend 
to croquet its most eflective charms. 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON CULTURE, 


ly was hardly to be expected that Mr. Matthew Arnold would 
descend from his professorial chair without a parting fling at the 
Philistines. He has selected “ Culture” as the subject of his 
concluding lecture, which is republished in the Cornhill Magazine 
for July, and has already elicited very various strictures from 
different quarters, One of his critics is prepared to admit all that 
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he has urged on the importance of culture, in the extended 
here given to the term as including the highest ideal and ha 
of “beauty, sweetness, and light”—with the reserve, howey 
that to make it consciously the main object of pursuit is to ant 
fice all about it that is best worth attaining, which in a cert 
sense is true. Another thinks it sufficient .o meet his comm 
tion of Oxford for, theoretically at least, recognising his idea] With 
irrelevant sneers at the bigotry of Oxford 'Toryism, as though it 
were any disproof of the general scope and tendency of Universi 
education in producing a certain cultivated habit of mind 
say that Convocation has bullied Professor Jowett and gject 
Gladstone. The real question at issue between Mr, Amol 
and his opponents, of whom he here takes Mr. Bright ay 
Mr. Frederick Harrison as the typical representatives, lies q 
and is certainly not an unimportant one. It comes, as we yp, 
derstand it, pretty much to this—whether action, and chief 
political or commercial action, is the great end of life, 30 the 
all which does not directly promote it, and still more wha. 
ever even temporarily retards it, is trivial, if not posit} 
injurious; or whether, strictly religious considerations g 
humanity has not some higher interests than are represented 
by taritis or Reform Bills, and to which the latter staj 
at best in the relation of means to ends. Indeed, it migh 
be considered a phase of the old controversy about the true natuy 
of happiness. Much that Aristotle says of the harmonious play 
and balance of faculties which comes into his definition of happj 
ness is not unlike Mr. Arnold’s definition of culture. On 
other hand, Mr. Bright thinks culture synonimous with “a gmat. 
tering of the two dead languages,” while Mr. Harrison can gy 
no use in it except for a critic of new books; nay, in a political 
point of view it is worse than useless, it is a positive nui 
with its turn for small fault-finding, and disinclination for rough 
and-ready methods of settling things. “The man of culture js 
in politics one of the poorest creatures alive.” 

Mr. Arnold appeals in defence of his own view to the anal 
of religion, The Bible says that “the kingdom of God is withn 
us,” and in like manner culture consists in an internal condition of 
the powers of the human soul, and not in any of the extemil 
adjuncts which may indirectly contribute towards srch a state, but 
cannot produce it, and still less become a substitute for it He 
might have quoted, with equal fitness, another text. “Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than raiment?” The advance 
of mere material and mechanical civilization may indeed multiply 
the opportunities and remove the hindrances of increasing know. 
ledge, but still it must ever remain true that “ the railway 
and the steamship” are neither the measure nor the subject- 
matter of “the thoughts that shake mankind.” If religion reganis 
wealth as only valuable according to the use men make of it,» 
also, in relation to the equilibrium and perfection of all the 
spiritual energies of humanity, wherein true culture consists, 
wealth is only a means toanend. Bodily health and muscular 
vigour is no more the essence of culture than of Christianity. 
Neither, again, is the liberty for every one to say and do whathe 
likes, which is the Paradisaic Utopia of Mr. Bright and the Daly 
Telegraph, much better than a fools’ Paradise, unless we have got 
people to like what is true and good, or, in other words, to dwell 
in a congenial atmosphere of sweetness and light, Mr. Armold 
contrasts culture with religion, as embracing a wider range of 
aspiration, and insisting on a more complete standard of intemal 
perfection. The one is content with teaching us to subdue ou 
“animality,” while the other will not allow us to rest till all the 
higher faculties have attained their full development, and ae 
attuned to a faultless harmony. The Puritans deserved high 
praise, he thinks, for their stern consistency in working out thet 
religious ideal, but they were terrible Philistines for all that 
They had nothing of sweetness, and not too much of light. Tre, 
but then their religious ideal was a narrow and one-sided om. 
And a good deal which Mr. Arnold brings under the head of 
culture seems to belong quite as much to the perfect expressio 
of the religious character. There is surely some truth in the 
old-fashioned idea of the Christian gentleman, which implies 
that the Christian and the chivalrous type have a good ceil 
in common. Or, to take a modern example—which Mr. Amold 
certainly will not object to, as it is a favourite one of his own— 
the elements of religion and of culture are so indissolubly blended 
in the lofty moral “distinction” of Eugénie de Guérin, that its 
difficult to say where one ends and the other begins, or to draw the 
line where they shade off into each other. That is a very diflerent 
type of excellence no doubt from the Puritan’s, but it is at least 
far removed from the perfection of mere intellectual culture Wi 
the animal nature unsubdued, which the lecturer also holds to be 
quite inadequate. And his constant adoption, as though instinctively, 
of Scriptural language to clothe his own estimate of the meanltj 
and value of culture points to a similar conclusion as to the ih 
mate connexion, not exactly in Mrs. Proudie’s sense, between 
‘civilization and Christianity.” Mr. Arnold’s great abhorrence 
for vulgarity. He quotes with emphatic, we had almost said with 
unctuous disgust, the motto of the Nonconformist newspapeh 
“The dissidence of Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protest 
ant religion,” and contrasts it with St. Peter's words, « Finally, 
be of one mind, united in feeling” ; but his extract proves at least 
that the Nonconformist maxim sins no less against the laws of 
religion than of culture. He dislikes it because it is vulgat, 
because, as he insists, it is unscriptural, just as some years 
he severely censured Bishop Colenso for his criticisms 00 © 
Pentateuch, not because they were false—for he seemed (i 
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A w admit that they might be true—but because there was a 
posed ity in obtruding questions on public notice which disturbed 
vulgar ular belief. Arnold’s sympathies would evidently 

a towards what George Eliot somewhere calls “a great, 
gr universal Church,” but he has a nervous horror of all kinds 

“ religious organizations” for active purposes, and, we suspect, 

would look on any systematic efforts, say for the conversion of the 
heathen, or the promotion of Ragged Schools or boys’ Homes, or the 
reclaiming of prostitutes, as scarcely less “fussy ” and vulgar than 
the hideous and grotesque illusions of middle-class Protestant- 
-_% whereof the Nonconformist is the theological exponent. In 
webuking the impatience which those who are eager to be up and 
doing feel at that “turn for small fault-finding”—in other words, 
for minute and delicate criticism—which is incidental to a highly- 
cultivated mind, he seems to forget that all action would be para- 
jysed if we waited to decide on our method of procedure till 
aa criticism had been discussed and answered. 

It is very characteristic of Mr. Arnold that he selects Abelard— 
whom Mr. Harrison would probably regard as no better than a 
clever sophist—as the great apostle of medieval culture. So far 
there is nothing to object to. But we doubt if he would be ready 
to do equal justice to the merits of Abelard’s great opponent. 
There is too little of dignified repose about St. Bernard to suit 
Mr, Arnold’s ideal ; he made too much “fuss” about orthodoxy, and 
the Crusades and the current morality of the age, and several 
other practical matters beneath the attention of a philosopher. Yet 
St, Bernard was certainly a greater man than Abelard, and we are 
by no means sure that he had not more of “sweetness and 

‘cht” about him. Butler points out that the passive contem- 

jation of suffering, without any effort to relieve it, tends to 

den our sympathies rather than to quicken them, and all ex- 

rience goes with him. It is true in the same way that the 
quiescent pursuit of self-culture, even in its highest forms, unac- 
companied by an active interest in the social or moral problems that 
surround us, is more likely ¢ enervate and demoralize our mental 
energies than to brace the™. It is only fair indeed to say that 
Mr. Arnold accepts as a necessary evil what he cannot bring him- 
self to admire or to approve. He would very likely admit that 
St. Bernard’s work was requisite for the due development of 
European society, but he would regret that St. Bernard was sacri- 
ficed to it. Money-getting and busy industrialism, vulgar as they 
are, are beneficial for the future ; but the main body of Philistines, 
whose function is to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
the chosen people of culture in the coming ages, are sacrificed. 
The misplaced zeal of some of our youthful gymnasts may provide 
asounder physical type for the next generation ; but the present 
generation of boys meanwhile is sacrificed. Puritanism and Non- 
conformity were required for the moral and religious education of 
the country; but Puritans and Nonconformists were sacrificed 
by wholesale. The battle of freedom of speech must be fought 
out, but “the young lions of the Daily Teleyraph,” whose roaring 
is neither cultivated nor melodious, “in the meanwhile are sacri- 
ficed.” -There is a great deal of truth of course in all this, but it 
strikes us that a theory which has to leave so broad a margin for 
exceptions can hardly be a complete rationale of the facts of the 
case. Mr. Arnold has a strong grasp of one aspect of the truth, and 
itis a very important one, but he falls into a very common kind 
of mistake when he puts it forward as the whole truth. 

Still, after making all deductions, the view dwelt upon in this 
lecture is incomparably higher and truer than its opposite. We 
prefer the liberalism of the apostles of culture to the liberalism 
of Bright and Beales, which is not altogether so unlike the old 
Puritan fanaticism, only that it has more of the political and 
less of the religious element about it. It was a pious wish of 
George III. that the time might come when every one of his 
subjects would be able to read his Bible; but still the example of 
Scotland has proved that some very ugly exhibitions of religious 
feeling may co-exist with a minute familiarity with the written 
word, if they do not sometimes spring out of it. And even ina 
country which realized the fondest dreams of our Reformers, where 
every man had his vote, to say nothing of voting by ballot, there 
might be many things considerably the reverse of perfection. If to 
deserve success is better than to win it, to know how to make the 
noblest use of influence is better than to possess it. What a man 
1smatters more than what he does; but then, again, what he is 


depends fully as much on what he does as on what he knows. | 


Culture alone will not give sweetness, nor even “ flexibility,” 
though it isan immense, and ordinarily an indispensable, assistance 
Mm acquiring those qualities. Moreover, bodily culture, of which 
Mr. Amold speaks so slightingly, formed an integral part of that 
Greek ideal of perfection to which he rightly attributes so high a 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM AND HIS RURAL DEAN. 


r[GERE are few writers to whom the Church of England is 
more indebted for their popular exposition of the mysteries 
of her ecclesiastical organization than Mr. Anthony Trollope. If 
Archdeacon Grantly had existed in the time of Mr. Hume, we should 
never have needed the famous definition of the class to which he 
belonged as “ persons invested with archidiaconal functions.” But 
there is one clerical problem upon which even Mr. Trollope has 
not succeeded in throwing any light—we mean upon the nature 
and duties of a Rural Dean. We have no doubt that the gentle- 
men who, to use Bishop Baring’s term, “confer an obligation upon 
the Bishop in accepting such an office,” know what their office is, 
and in what the obligation consists; one indeed has written the 
whole history of his order in two plump octavos; but the matter 
remains still very dark to the uninitiated, and we know of no 
mode of initiation save one of which few can avail themselves— 
we mean the being actually made Rural Deans. No argument what- 
ever can be drawn from the name, otherwise we should hardly meet 
with a Rural Dean of Spitalfields, or awake up one morn ing to 
find the City of London itself divided into two rural deaneries. 
To the clergy a Rural Dean commonly means one of the rectors of 
the neighbourhood at whose house they can meet once a month 
for an hour of Greek Testament and a couple of hours of 
dinner. But of the nature of his office, his duties, or the obliga- 
tion under which his discharge of them lays his Bishop, they 
know just as little as the laity. We are obliged, therefore, to 
Bishop Baring for his recent statement, that their business is to 
“ counsel and guide the younger clergy,” and that for this purpose 
their office is invested with some unexplained “ authority” ; 
although that authority seems to be never exercised, and the 
counsel and guidance appear to be of so little importance in the 
diocese of Durham, that the Bishop can write to an outgoing Rural 
Dean, “ Your tenure of office ceases at once, but it may be some 
time before I appoint a successor.” The diocesan dispute, how- 
ever, from which we have borrowed these statements, throws a 
totally unexpected light on the position and utility of Rural Deans. 
In a word, they are the whipping-boys of adiocese. Rectors, vicars, 
incumbents can neither be made nor unmade by the Episco’ 
authority. But Rural Deans are mere creatures of the Bishop— 
“a breath unmakes them, as a breath has made.” The very 
reason for their existence is that, crippled and hampered as he is 
in all other quarters, there may be some few objects upon whom a 
Bishop may show forth his power. The Rural Dean is called into 
mysterious life, and invested with unintelligible authority, just as 
the war-captives of Indian tribes are stuffed with maize and petted 
into a decent plumpness. The reason is simply that there are 
times when a sacrifice is wanted, and then the victim discovers 
that he has been pampered and petted that he may confer 
on his episcopal friend the additional obligation of being a fine 
portly offering to fling to the lions of the Daily Telegraph. 

It is the unblushing coolness with which this last act of 
episcopal propitiation has been performed which has for the mo- 
ment lent a fleeting interest to the vagaries of Bishop Baring. As 
a rule, we are content to leave petty tyranny and mere rudeness 
alone, as subjects rather for social than public comment; and a 
clerical squabble is seldom redeemed from its essential littleness 
by any features of public importance. But we must confess that 
Lishop Baring’s mode of procedure does lend something like 
originality even to a clerical squabble. At first sight nothi 
could seem simpler than the quarrel with the Rector of Morpe 
which led to the lengthy correspondence which was published the 
other day. A month ago, it appears, Bishop Baring visited the parish- 
church of that town, and was horror-struck at finding himself in 
an atmosphere of “ultra-Ritualism.” “The vestments and cross 
which I saw in your church,” he wrote at once to Mr. Gray, 
“have caused me much anxious thought.” In a personal confer- 
ence he seems to have expressed to the Rector his “ sorrow for 
your adoption of these novelties,” and his hope “ that you might 
reconsider the propriety of what you had done ”—a hope, by the 
way, more pious in its conception than English in its expression. 
But he did not affect to disguise the fact that his difference of 
opinion was “ a difference of no little moment,” and certainly such 
words as “vestments” and “ultra-Ritualism” left one the 
impression that the Bishop had found himself surrounded 
by chasubles, and smoked to death with at least a “ stationary 


, incense-pot.” However, the calm inquiries of Mr. Gray as to 
| the exact meaning of these strong terms extorted a confession 


spiritual significance. The Greek paleestra corresponded to the | 


modern cricket-field. But there isno present danger of physical edu- 
cation, or mechanical and commercial industry, being at a discount. 


ulture is far more liable to be depreciated than to be over- | 


valued. That without what he happily calls the “ glow of life and 


thought,” which is the result of culture in the largest sense of | 


the word, material comfort and political freedom can as little give 

Worth and perfection to our moral being as food and clothing can 

give Vigour to our animal organism without the glow of health, 

is the lesson which Mr. Arnold designs to teach. And we may be 

grateful to the teacher without altogether agreeing with him. It 

} Just the lesson which, in an age and country like our own, men 
ave the least inclination, and the greatest need, to learn. 


that this verbusa et grandis epistola did “need a little expla- 
nation.” We quite agree with Bishop Baring about the necessity. 
Without some explanation, we own, we should never have 
guessed that by “vestments” in the first letter was simply 
meant a surplice and a stole. As to the former, indeed, the 
Bishop covers his retreat by what passes no doubt in episcopal 
circles for the most scathing sarcasm ; it is “the novel surplice, 
if surplice it is to be called.” But the occasion for all this irony 
seems simply to be the very ordinary fact of a short surplice over 
a cassock beneath. As to the stole, it is not a stole but an 
“ embroidered scarf.” Bishop Baring “ knows nothing of such a 
vestment as a stole in the English Church,” which is simply the 
strongest instance of what casuists term “ invincible ignorance ” 
that we ever met with even among Bishops. But take it on the 
most know-nothing ground that bishop Baring chooses, does the 
English Church know more of “an embroidered scarf?” If the 
matter were really a matter of argument, we would ask what the 
Church knows of Bishops’ aprons and Bishops’ hats, But it is 
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sheer waste of time to argue with a prelate who twists into a 
symbol of ultra-Ritualism a “vestment” (if he likes the term) 
which is worn by every single clergyman in the diocese of 
London, High, Broad, or Evangelical ; and who affects to brand as 
a novelty what has been almost universally adopted over England 
for the last thirty years. 

The storm, then, is a storm in a tea-cup after all ; but Mr. Gray 
has a fair right to hint that there must be some particular reason 
for selecting this special time for the storm in the tea-cup. The 
Rector of Morpeth is struck by the fact that this was by no means 
his Lordship’s first visit to the church, or his first sight of these 
ritualistic novelties, As to the cross, indeed—which caused him 
such “anxious thought” on the last occasion—the Bishop pleads 
that he “did not observe it” on his former visit, “or I should 
have ordered its removal as illegal, as I did about the same time 
at Bamburgh.” Was it—we are tempted to ask—the cross that 
had suddenly become obtrusive, or the Bishop’s eyes that had | 
suddenly become critical? For it seems that the cross was | 
not the only thing which the Bishop “did not observe ” on former | 
occasions. “The surplices,” Mr, Gray goes on with a courtesy 
which is simply cruel—“ the surplices we now use are exactly the 
same as those we wore during the episcopate of your Lordship’s 

decessors, and at your Lordship’s former visits to this parish. 

deed, your Lordship has never seen us in any other vestment 
except this ‘novel’ vestment to which you object, though neither 
— nor your predecessors did so before.” In other words, 

r. Gray would be very glad to know why his Lordship’s faculty 
of observation and command of hard language should have slum- 
bered so long to awake at this particulartime. We can hardly expect 
Bishop Baring to give an answer to the question, but the question 
is susceptible of a very simple answer. We do not affect to 
believe that it is the conviction of even the Bishop of Durham 
that a stole or a surplice some four inches shorter than his own 
is “fraught with the greatest danger to the best interests of our 
Reformed Church.” We simply cannot believe that Bishop 
Baring thinks these things “ ultra-Ritualistic.” The truth is 
that there is a great cry against ultra-Ritualism, and that nothing 
worries Bishops into acts of such egregious folly as a popular cry. 
The ordinary theory of laymen and newspapers is that a Bishop 
exercises a wholly despotic authority over the clergy, and that he 
has simply to deal with any supposed innovation as Sir Peter 
Laurie dealt with suicide, and to “put it down.” On the other 
hand, the Bishop himself is reminded by a dozen daily snubs from 
the beneficed clergy that he is far from exercising the absolute 

wer which the public credit him with, and that he is in the 

k of cases merely the administrator of the law, and in this case 
of the most uncertain and difficult of laws. The whole question 
between himself and the recalcitrant incumbents is not whether 
the latter shall obey the law, but what the law is which they are 
to obey. “I have no wish to do anything illegal,” protests Mr. 
Gray, ‘“‘and never have knowingly disobeyed the law. I shall 
make it my business now to ascertain what the law really is, 
and, whatever it may be, shall obey it.” But this is exactly 
what annoys such a prelate as Bishop Baring. If he cannot make 
the law, he can at least interpret it, and it is this interpretation to 
which he requires his Rural Dean to submit. “If I do not order 
the cross to be removed, it is simply because you have told me 
that you defy my authority.” Mr. Gray is roused out of his usual 
suayity by this terrible charge; but the fact is that by “authority” 
the Bishop simply means the construction he is pleased to put on 
Dr. Lushington’s judgment in the case of Westerton v. Liddell. 
Now whatever ground there may be for the patient submission of 
the public to the wonderful structure of judge-made law, there is 
simply no ground whatever for the clergy to submit to bishop- 
made law. ‘There are, indeed, judges to determine the law, but 
they are judges certainly unlike enough to Bishop Baring. There, 
however, is the cry, and in the long run a cry tells on a mind 
which is weak enough to make a foible of being energetic. Sume- 
thing must be done, a blow must be struck, somebody must be 
sacrificed. As a general rule, a Bishop offers up a Curate. It is, 
we believe, the unquestioned glory of Bishop Baring to have first 
discerned the special utility of afar higher victim, and to have 
rushed to Morpeth to sacrifice a Rural Dean. 

We do not in the least deny that the position of a Bishop in 
these days is an exceedingly difficult one, but there are one or two 
obvious rules for conduct even in difficult circumstances, One, for 
instance, is patience; and another is common sense. It is, of course, 
hard for a mind like Bishop Baring’s to own that anything in the 
world is doubtful ; but even he might bow to the facts about him, 
and suspend these smashing blows at illegal practices, while a 
Commission is in session for the very purpose of discovering 
what practices are illegal. Louis XIV. had once to say, “I have 
been kept waiting,’ and was never kept waiting again. But we 
think that the Bishop of Durham might be content to wait even 
for the fortnight at the end of which we are promised a sight of the 
resolutions of the Ritual Commission. Common sense seems to 
be still stranger to Bishop Baring than patience ; it is almost in- 
eredible that he should be blind to the fact that the one thing 
“ ultra-Ritualism ” wants is a martyr, and that, unlike Henry IV., 
he has given it one. Itisa great thing to be able to exhibit a 
Ritualist who has not hesitated to lay down even a rural deanery for 
the faith. It is a yet greater thing to have secured an opponent who 
has taken every pains to rob his opposition of any semblance of 
justice or reason, and to identify Ritualism with a surplice and a 
stole. Certainly “ultra-Ritualism ” has been fortunate in its 


he could not find a case against Ritualism, was determined tp ma, 
one. Luckily such a correspondence as these Morpeth } 
would be impossible in any other diocese, and we believe that; 
reception by the public may do something to teach a litle fain 
ness, liberality, and justice even to Bishop Baring, 
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iy is a great thing to be thankful for small blessings, 

of this gushing kind has lately been in vogue among the 
papers. To add to its zest, it has had a strong infusion of self 
gratulation, This makes it doubly delightful. Gratitude is fa, 
to be a tribute to the goodness of others, and its payment js 
always without bitterness. Self-gratulation comes in as q At 
able corrective, to sweeten the unpleasant confession of inferigg 
with a protest in favour of our own goodness. Half g dng 
journals for half a dozen consecutive days have been going inty 
hysterical fits of admiration at our hospitable purpose jn jp. 
viting the Belgian Volunteers, and our amiable way of carry; 
it out. What a grand notion it was asking 3,000 Belg; 
more or less—to come over! What an immense idea it present; 
of true British hospitality ! What a cordial appreciation of Belgian 
hospitality to ourselves! What opportunities for displaying ow 
wealth, our magnificence, our prodigality, and our taste ! 

Well, we have had a week of it all ; and the papers have revelledin 
a which have made every liveryman prouder than eyera 
himself and his city. Had it not been for the papers, none of us would 
have had the faintest idea what magnificent fellows we really ay, 
After all, we are the veritable Amphitryons of Europe; ther j 
nothing simile aut secundum to us; and it we have just a trifle of 
fault, it perhaps, a modest unconsciousness of our nations) 
virtues. That is the sentiment of English journalists, Perhaps; 
is also the sentiment of our foreign visitors. They have certainly 
as yet been good enough to expresagnone other than this whik 
partaking of our hospitality. To haye done so would have bem 
inconsistent with politeness, perhaps with convictions. They msy, 
after all, feel just what we suppose them to feel. If so, we om 
only say that they have a natural predisposition to view thing 
in a favourable light, and that their gratitude is out of proporti 
to benefits received. We can imagine, however, a dyspeptic ora 
sea-sick Belgian, on his return to Brussels, unbosoming himself tp 
his friends and relations in a tone which would not exactly by. 
monize with the strains in which Cockney self-complaisance has 
been long indulging. 

A Belgian, not in the best of humours or with the best of 
digestions, might really recount a history which would be any 
thing but encouraging to future excursionists. He would beg 
with the beginning of the expedition — the misunderstandiy 
which sent soldiers off without commanders, crowded the officers 
quarters with privates, and kept one detachment without a 
provisions, The next stage in his narrative would be the on | 
through the City. This he could never forget. Accustomed to 
see public order and decorum maintained by a dominant police, 
and every military procession escorted by a respectful and al- 
miring assemblage, he and his comrades must have been startled 
at the sight which met them as they made their first acquaiat- 
ance with the London streets. Their previous knowledge of 
our countrymen was probably confined to such smug and con- 
fortable lishmen as may be seen promenading the Plax 
Royale at Brussels or the Boulevards at Liége—men with round, 
opulent, and benevolent features. But on this occasion they 
found themselves headed and flanked by a mob such as te 
seen collected in any Continental town. If they judge of Brit 
character by British physiognomy, what an impression must hare 
been made on their minds by that shouting crowd of rough 
and raffish proletarians which poured out of the slums and alleys 
of Clerkenwell and the Tower Hamlets to welcome them int 
London! What must have been their notion of metropolitm 
security when they saw that savage-looking army of undi 
ciplined and uncontrolled strength in full possession of the City 
streets! And if somebody had told them that no civil fom 
which London could mass together was powerful enough t 
contend with half this motley multitude, and that no military 
force could legally be arrayed against it without formalities 
which might render the array useless, their visit would have found 
them food for reflection. Nor would it have been ill-timed, for 
of other food they were destined to take little that day within the 
municipal halls, Doubtless, they had heard much of the hosp 

tality of the Lord Mayor, and some of them may have y 
amused themselves with a stray paragraph of condensed transit 
tion from the Times, setting forth the delicacies of a Guild 
dinner for the benefit of benighted foreigners. Fame, traditioy, 
and hunger must have conspired to sharpen the appetites of me 
of whom many had hardly broken fast since they left home, Bat 
hope and hunger were doomed to disappointment. For onee 
Guildhall was fated to regale its guests with a Barmecidal 
A single cold fowl and a aes 3 residuum of a round of 
garnished with an empty bottle and some half-eaten rolls, # 
described as constituting the entire banquet of half 0 ee 
of Volunteers. This was but a sorry beginning. Still, althot 
food was not offered to the body, it was presented to the mind 
Here was matter for reflection and consideration. The Belgas 
could not fail to remember that by some mysterious and male 
destiny there is a normal discord between the soldier the 


opponents, but it mever yet was able to point to a Bishop who, if 


Commissariat in England, which prevents them from ever 
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and condemns the one to periodical starvation, 
the other to periodical snubbing. Segnius irritant, &c. &c. Reports 
nd leading articles may perish from memory, but the privation oi 
anticipated feast after a sea-sick voyage and a famished march 
a for ever. If our Belgian visitors read our newspapers, or 
if the waiters in Leicester Square are cunning enough to translate 
accurately, they will have mastered the mysteries of the 
Hounslow contretemps, and admired the adroitness with which a 
t blunder can always, in England, be transferred from the 
Palders of big people to those of very small people. But this 
cannot be expected to leave half so distinct an impression on 
them a8 their own experience of scant viands and empty bottles. 
Their next experience was at Wimbledon, and it was hardly hap- 
‘er than their first. In this case the commissariat does not 
Le ar to have been stingy, but only blundering. According to the 
vailing testimony, one half of the Volunteers went without 
od because there was no one to tell them where to get it. Tlow- 
evet, if they were unlucky in their taste of British cookery, they 
had a very fine sample of British climate, for it rained cats 
and dogs about the time that luncheon ought to have been 
ready. There are different modes of regarding this cata- 
strophe. Some people rather like to be rained on; to Volunteers 
in camp it probably suggests something like military experience, 
and enables them to show that they don’t fear rheumatism. 
Then, again, it is something to have witnessed the humours of an 
English summer. Most of the Belgian Volunteers have heard of 
them, and very few will have an opportunity of seeing them 
in, But there was a greater curiosity to see even than our 
fommissariat or our weather ; and that is, our cool-handed mani- 
ulation of foreign languages. As if there had been no other in- 
cidents to stamp this visit on their memories for ever, each 
Volunteer has, it seems, been presented with a medal, on which 
are engraved the words “ Vive la Belge.” Who is “la Belge”? 
Is it the Belgian lioness? Or is it, as some one suggests, the 
vivandiére of a particular regiment? Or is it the typical vivandiére 
of the whole force? Or is this an effusion of English gallantry in 
honour of all Belgian womanhood? This remains a mystery. 
Nearly as great a curiosity as a luncheonless march, a dinner- 
less parade, and a “ Vive la Belge” medal was the spectacle of 
an English Sunday. To be sure, they had been gradually 
trained up to this unimagined dulness by a long afternoon 
is the Horticultural Gardens on Friday. Nothing could have 
been more like a Sunday than that Friday; and to Belgians 
no Sunday could have exceeded that Sunday in duluess. Two 
bands promised, but not one playing; an informal collection of 
rather prim persons looking for amusement and finding none, 
after the fashion of those who generally congregate in the Horti- 
cultural Gardens; and the ordinary multitude of nursemaids 
vexing the minds of small children, constituted the sole attraction 
to bring the Volunteers down from London. There were ices and 
there was beer to be had by those who chose to pay for them. 
And there was the usual number of blank faces to stare at the 
foreigners, and imply the national wonder that they should be 
talking in their own lingo. Like to the dulness of the Friday 
afternoon was the dulness of the whole Sunday. How the 
memories of the unhappy Volunteers must have wandered back to 
the pleasant park at Brussels, to the cool and cheery boulevards of 
the town, to the al fresco ice and coffee, or to the light and happy 
dance in some little Flemish village! How their souls must have sad- 
dened at the sight of those long streets of closed doors and shutters— 
of people walking about with a dim half-consciousness of Sabbatical 
transgression, or pacing as if they had heard, or were about to hear, 
sermons. To be sure there were the Zoological Gardens. But 
thiswas a Paradise attainable only after an intermediate Purgatory 
—the purgatory of cab fares. We would not undertake to state 
within five peg te the average excess of charge was for 
taking a couple of Belgians from the vicinity of Charing Cross to 
“the Zoo.” “It’s an Al-wind,” &c.; and doubtless to the cabmen 
the wind which blew to the Zoo. on Sunday was as auspicious as 
the wind which blew to Wimbledon on Saturday. When at the 
. our foreigners would be rewarded to their heart’s desire ; for 
no other ey gee opportunity presents itself for seeing how 
molt tristement English folk take their pleasure. Several hundreds 
of people decked out to show the birds the vain emulation of 
female dress, and the monkeys the vain emulation of masculine 
chatter, present an object appreciable by the cynical mind. But 
our Belgians, except those who have graduated at Paris, are not 
generally cynics. They must have wondered to see so many people 
aitting out of doors without coffee, or ices, or absinthe, or music ; 
and by this time they must have overcome their surprise at the 
acity with which the British public stares at its lions, 
they been there only on the previous Sunday, they would have 
ser, what must have astonished them, a foreign Potentate hunted 
‘run to cover by the curiosity of a well-dressed mob. If on 
their return from the Gardens they walked through the Park, their 
traditionary notions of the English female’s coldness and disdain- 
unhess must have received a rude shock from the tender familia- 
nies of the housemaids and their admirers. At the same time 
they. may have noticed the curious fact that English beauty 
Surishes rather at the two opposite extremes of the social scale 
in the class between them. 
Up to this point their retrospect can hardly be favourable to 
ws. But in the blank desert of fastings, rain, and rheuma- 
“, there are one or two oases which stand out in bright 
tehef. Every day has not been Sunday. Every day our visi- 
lors have not been compelled to be stared at and cheated. The 
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contest at Wimbledon was a thing to remember with hearty satis- 
faction. The reception at Windsor was regal in its design and 
execution, and wanted only the presence of the Sovereign to make 
it pales, The ball at the Revicalteral Hall had its charms 
and its memories not the less endearing that they do not bear 
to be transferred to the columns of the daily journals, and that 
the wines blushed with a conscious ignorance of France or Spain. 
Other halls, too, of amusement rather than of science, will probably 
remain engraven on Belgian hearts, and other voices besides those 
of speechifying Councillors and oratorical Mayors. Whatever 
has happened wrong, has happened inadvertently. No one, how- 
ever indifferent to rifles, reviews, or Volunteers, has entertained 
an evil thought towards the Belgians. They have experienced no 
rudeness or insult ; their greatest trials have been at the hands of 
London cooks and cabmen, They have not been invited to a 
theatre to be turned out of the box which was assigned to them, 
as happened in a case as discreditable as it is notorious. Yet,after 
all, it may be questioned whether we are, as a people, exactly quali- 
fied to act as Amphitryons to large bodies of strangers. Our custome, 
our houses, our cities, are different from those of the Continent. We 
have neither the climate, nor the clear sky, nor the out-of-door 
life which is so full of enjoyment in Berlin, Paris, Frankfort, and 
Vienna. We do not sip coffee or eat ices in Regent Street till 
midnight. We could not do so, if we wished. It would give us 
influenza and cause a great scandal. We do not walk with our wives 
and our children in the Parks till ten P.m., partly for moral, partly 
for sanitary, reasons. We have none of that out-of-door grega- 
rious sociality which is so accordant with French, German, and 
Italian air. Therefore we fear that any ingenuous foreign Volun- 
teer detailing his English experiences to any English friend whom 
he may meet at Spa or Brussels, will say apologetically, “ Oui, 
mon ami, you were very good, you English; but your climate, it 
is a2 little p; and your London, it is not gay.” 


WHALLEY DE PROFUNDIS. 


} he is characteristic of our time, but it is certainly a little dis- 
appointing, that we should be living through what we are told 
is a revolution, and should find it unquestionably dull. Of course 
they manage these things better in France, but here in England 
revolutions are events of rare occurrence, and we can hardly ane 
to witness more than one in a lifetime. It is, we repeat, slightly 
irritating to reflect that our one chance of a barricade is going 
irretrievably by; and that while our fathers managed to get out 
of their Reform, at any rate, the smashing of the Duke’s windows 
and the sack of Bristol, we can glean nothing more exciting (at 
least since the destruction of the Hyde Park palings) than 
abolition of the compound householder or the spectacle of Mr. 
Dodson in adversity struggling after the definition of a lodger. A 
contented mind, however, is not slow at finding compensations, 
and we can comfort ourselves with the reflection that we have at 
any rate one thing which our fathers had not. We have our 
Whalley. We hasten to acknowledge that, if the political atmo- 
sphere is dull, that dulness is not to be laid to the charge of the 
member for Peterborough. He is the one man who has not only 
felt the injustice of which we complain, but has tried practical 
to remedy it. It is true that a few streets sacked and a trooper’s 
head fechas are hardly equal to a town burned and the King 
in a hackney-coach; but still we feel that Mr. Whalley has 
done his best, and that, if 1831 had its Bristol, we can at any rate 
point to our Birmingham. But this is far from being the end 
of our obligations. We hardly know a higher instance of self- 
sacrifice for the public good than the way in which Mr. Whalley, 
while oppressed with a sense of the awful peril of Reform, strives 
morning after morning to dispel the dulness of our breakfast-table. 
It is the highest praise of a philosopher, we believe, though we 
know little about hilosophers, that he would “ sit unmoved amid 
the wreck of worlds”; but, whatever the wreck of worlds may be, 
to Mr. Whalley belongs the sole and individual merit of tumbling 
as merrily as ever amidst the ruins of the British Constitution, 
There is something essentially lyrical about him; the cries of 
“Sing” which greet him as he flits, the Ariel of our political 
Tempest, over the notice-paper are hardly needed in the case of a 
warbler so ready with a song as sternly Protestant as it is grace- 
fully ridiculous. For it is the special triumph of our Whalley 
that his Parliamentary successes are won in what to common eyes 
would seem the most barren of fields. There is the charm of 
novelty, as well as genius, in the ease with which he “draws” 
the Treasury bench by an ingenious application of the Socratic 
method to the notice-paper, playfully questioning the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as to his expectations of posting his Bill, or 
insinuating, in the form of an inquiry, that the Hiome Secretary 
is in the habit of regaling himself with the delicate investigations 
of the Confessional Unmasked. 

It is the spectacle of Whalley in the notice-paper that makes 
us most keenly feel the immense superiority of our own Parlia- 
mentary procedure to the miserable imitation of it on the other 
side of the Channel. Were the member for Peterborough the repre- 
sentative of an arrondissement of Paris, his “ interpellations” 
would have to be scrutinized and approved by at least four several 
Committees before they could reach the Ministerial ear. Now 


the very character of Mr. Whalley’s questions protests against 
such a criticism as this; their whole charm lies in the fugitive, 
evanescent grace of a totall 
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week, in its way perhaps the greatest of Mr. Whalley’s triumphs, 
pawed over by a Committee of the Commons, then by a Com- 
mittee of the Lords, lastly by the Privy Council, before it was 
permitted to reach Lord John Manners. Instead of catching it in 
all the freshness of its utterly ridiculous youth, it would be 
merely “the tender grace of a joke that is dead” that would come 
back to us from the Committee-room. Luckily we are English- 
men, and we have a Constitution made indeed to stifle much, but 
not to stifle Whalleys. We have said that Friday’s question 
may reckon as the greatest of his triumphs, but, like all triumphs, 
it seems simple enough when it is won. The mission of the 
member for Peterborough, as we all know since Mr. Newdegate 
revealed it in the bitterness of his own failure, has been to 
make Protestantism ridiculous. And no one can deny his success. 
Out of the most unpromising materials, out of the American war, 
out of the Workhouse question, out of Fenianism itself, he has 
succeeded in extracting standing jokes against the cause which he 
has determined to laugh down. It seemed, however, at last, as if 
even Mr. Whalley’s inventiveness were coming to an end; we 
owned to a slight panic when he returned to Dens and the 
Confessional ; it was a falling back from the purer Whalley style 
which made us fear that the world of ridicule was exhausted. But 
we did injustice to one who had indeed exhausted the surface of 
‘the world, but who, like Alexander, was sighing for other worlds 
to conquer; and who, if no more Whalleyism could be extracted 
from things above the earth or on the earth, was resolved to find 
it in things under the earth. Like other great minds, however, 
like Newton beneath his apple-tree and Crompton by his knitting- 
needle, he was led to his great discovery by very simple means. 
One memory hovers about Mr. Whalley as he passes wo the 
Speaker’s chair—a memory which is to him what the aggregate 
of Parliamentary precedents is to Mr. May. It is the memory of 
Guy Fawkes. It is true that Maclise has not yet immortalized 
on the walls of St. Stephen’s the features of that great man, 
but Mr. Whalley can feel that while the member for Peter- 
borough is there Guy will need no other monument. He tells 
us himself how this thought was with him as he descended 
into that subterranean world from which he had resolved to 
wrest a perfectly new joke against the Protestant faith. The 
intuition of genius was, as usual, strictly warranted by the facts. 
He had uo sooner looked for a joke than he found one in “a 
certain chapel or crypt adjoining the cloak-room.” To other 
minds there might have seemed some want of novelty in the dis- 
covery of a porticn of old St. Stephen’s which everybody else had 
discovered before, and whose lacquering and gilding had been 
trumpeted by the daily papers more than a yearago. But Mr. 
Whalley saw mere than his critics. We compassionate the pitiful 
sceptics who met with “Oh!” the grandly daring statement that 
the crypt had been “ titted up in all respects to represent a Roman 
Catholic chapel’—a statement the more sublimely audacious when 
we remember that there must have been very few of his audience 
who had not seen a RomanCatholic chapel, or could be supposed to 
be in total ignorance of its most characteristic “ fittings.” But the 
“laughter” of the rest told how, after all, the main body of our 
legislators do really appreciate Mr. Whalley; they discounted the 
joke a little before it came, but it did come at last. The chapel 
“‘yesembled a Roman Catholic place of worship,” a resemblance 
which was to be found in two principal points—first, it was 
lighted up all the evening; and, secondly, people said their 
rayers in it. At least we suppose that is the meaning of 
Mr. Whalley’s more elaborate and doubtlessly more reverent 
description, “ that several ladies and gentlemen had thought 
it incumbent upon them to go through the forms of their 
religious worship on entering that chapel.” But there is a 
sort of special pleader air about these remarkable words which 
makes us feel we are hardly doing justice to them. We note 
that it is “ladies and gentlemen,” not mere men and women, 
who go through these forms of worship, and the striking proof 
bursts on us that this must be the religious building of a 
Church which certainly, to the blind eyes of those who strive to 
see without Orange spectacles, appears to have peculiarly found 
the means of drawing classes very different from “ladies and 
gentlemen ” to its forms of worship. Then, again, the utter want 
of all Protestant liberty to say your prayers, or to say no prayers, 
as you like best, is brought out by the hard legality of benighted 
victims of superstition, who “ thought it incumbent on them to go 
through the forms of their religious worship”; and the utter 
hollowness of the whole thing is beautifully exposed in Mr. 
Whalley’s keen observation that these forms were practised “on 
enterivg that chapel,” and not, we presume, on leaving it. Still, 
after all this attempt to understand Mr. Whalley, we are not 
without our difficulties. We are quite ready to be convinced 
that light and prayer are sufficient proofs of the Romanist 
character of any religious building, but, considering the extreme 
prevalence of both in buildings that pass for religious, and the 
enormous number of churches and chapels that we should thus 
have to hand over to the Scarlet Woman, we are at first tempted 
to ask for one solitary proof. It is hard to have to unprotestantize 
al the Little Bethels in our neighbourhood, but perhaps it is 
harder to deny Mr. Whalley the right to dogmatize ; for to forbid 
Mr. Whalley the right of dogmatizing is to forbid laughter 
to the House of Commons. 

But if it is better to bow before Mr. Whalley’s dogmas without 
the fruitless endeavour to understand or reduce them to reason, 
this absolute faith is still more necessary in dealing with the 
inind, or what passes for the mind, of the arch-Protestant himself. 


| ment of faggots and barre 


It is hopeless to try to rationalize an intellect or character wh 
follows, not the laws of the universe, but the special law 
Whalley. Yet, while we must for the present forego a com , 
revelation of a mind which so pertinaciously hides itself 
the public gaze that sceptics even whisper their disbelief ; 
its existence, the faithful can yet feed on such passin glim : 
as Mr. Whalley vouchsafed on that Friday night, We ae 
yet know what the Prophet of Absurdity counts an halk 
but we do know what he takes for an affront. “For himself j, 
had felt it to be a great affront to witness an exhibition of that 
kind,” to see—if we may reduce the scornful grandeur of thy 
words to ordinary English—people saying their prayers. We mug 
plead on behalf of these miserable formalists of St. Stephen; 
crypt, that we doubt whether they had the smallest intention ¢ 
aflronting Mr. Whalley, or were indeed conscious that thy 
recording angel was looking on. But we do catch & glimpse of 
that daily inner martyrdom which has been said to be the chy. 
racteristic of a “great soul.” It is true that in Protestant 
England we are as yet far from any very obtrusive “ exhibition” 
of forms of worship. Our churches are, with a just consideration 
for Mr. Whalley’s feelings, usually locked up for six days out gf 
seven, and we have not yet adopted the Eastern practice of 
spreading our prayer-carpet in the street or on the housetop, 
Still, even Sunday must be a trying day for Mr. Whalley, and yw 
discover the secret of his despair of the House which he adony 
when we reflect that he cannot secure his seat for a single sittj 
without his name at least being affronted by being stuck on , 
bench to witness “an exhibition of that kind” at the very opening 
of the proceedings, 

But Mr. Whalley, we are bound to admit, is far from desirj 
to play Cromwell in the crypt, and to order the police of the 
House to “take those baubles away.” What he really longs for 
is theological completeness ; he has that anxicty to see and ap 
ciate both sides of his subject which was summed up in the belief 
attributed to Mr. Maurice, “ that everybody is right, and everybody 
is wrong, while he himself is at once more right and more 
than anybody.” This is what is torr expressed in the 
remarkable proposition that “the exhibition would have been 
more complete if the adjoining chamber, once occupied by Guy 
Fawkes, had been fitted up and shown with it.” He wishes the 
public to see both sides of the question--to be able to tum from 
the affronting spectacle of Romanists saying their prayers to the 
consoling figure of the great Jacobean hero seated on his powde- 
barrels. The light and worship of the crypt are to be soberd 
and chastened by a sense of the darkness and explosiveness of 
the adjoining chamber. It is a principle broad enough to in 
clude other faiths besides the anti-Whalleyian ; and now that 
Industrial Exhibitions have come to an end, it is characteristic 
of a mind so prescient to have flung down the hint of m 
Exhibition of Religions where each shall be “complete” in the 
perfect chiaroscuro of its light and its darkness, and where the 
chamber of worship shall in each case be side by side with it 
“adjoining chamber” of horrors. But we see in the midst 
of this philosophy a characteristic touch of really human fee- 
ing in the historic reference which accompanies it. The “al- 
joining chamber” has memories which endear it to ew 


Orange bosom; it was “once occupied by Guy Fawkes.” This | 


is an age of what is called rehabilitation, and the reverent 
droop in Mr. Whalley’s sentence indicates that the time is not 
far distant when the object of his secret admiration will be me 
vealed, and a new restored character takes its place beside New 
and Henry the Eighth. Meanwhile, taking Guy upon trust, # 
Mr. Whalley calls on us to do, we feel with him the right of such 
aname to some fitting memorial, and the “local claim” which 
the “ adjoining chamber” presents. ‘The stateliness of the phrase 
is already some atonement to it, we hope, for the irreverence 
which, through so many generations of boyish legend, has persisted 
in styling it a “coal-celiar.” But even the House of Common, 
generous as it is in the recognition of departed worth, may well 
be a little startled at the memorial which Mr. Whalley proposes 
to this hero of the past. The “adjoining chamber” is to be 
“fitted up,” restored—as the crypt has been restored—with 
conscientious effort after historical accuracy, and an attempt, ® 
fur as we can, to undo the work of Lord Monteagle and King 
James. The powder-kegs and the fire-wood are to be rep 
The actual lanthorn which Guy used, or rather the actual lanthoms, 
for we believe that there are two rival claimants at Oxford alone, 
are to shed over the whole the light of the past. There #8 
reckless grandeur in the proposal to honour genius by legis- 
lating over a powder-magazine, from which we fear the presell 
House may shrink; but a great idea can afford to wait fr 
the new “enthusiasm” and “boldness” which actual col 
tact with the people is to beget in the Reformed Parliamets 
Certainly, with death stored up below their feet, we shall 
have no reason for blaming our future senators, as we sometime 
blame our present ones, for legislating without earnestness ot 4 
sense of responsibility. Mr. Bernal Osborne will be as grave # 
the Speaker. “ Not a jest will be heard, not a trivial pun, a8 
Bill through Committee we hurry.” But then what will becom 
of Mr. Whalley? We cannot make him more earnest by all out 
powder-kegs; itis his very earnestness which is ridiculous. 
is to be done in the new order of things, when laughter sball bend 
more, with the great laughter-compeller? It is this diflic 
which brings out the full grandeur of Mr. Whalley’s self-sacrifice 
The restoration is not complete while we confine it to the replace 
Is There is the wood and the po 
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but where isthe Guy? This is the question which the 
itish public would ask as they turned away in search of consolation 
» the chamber of a superstitious devotion, and itis this question 
hich, we are informed, Mr. Whalley is oo pag agin 
- "He, and he alone, is the great Guy of the age. He, and he 
on 9s preserved to our day the threefold combination of fero- 
F  higotry, perfect absurdity, and childish failure which incar- 
pe itself in the Guido of the past. We shall need, luckily, no 
Charles Kean to discover for us the proper costume; the living 
t traditions of the Fifth of November will supply the 

cocked hat and the straw chair without opening a new “ vestment 
nestion.” Then and then only the exhibition will be “complete,” 
ie not only is that adjoining chamber “thrown open to the 
British public,” but when Mr. Whalley is “fitted up and shown 


with it. 


THREE SMALLER FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


E would rather like to see a map of France, or indeed of 
Europe, marking in different degrees of colour the abundance 
or scarcity of English visitors and residents. ( if course the real 
traveller, whether he = to study politics or history or language 
or architecture or anything else, is best pleased when he gets most 
completely out of the reach of his own countrymen. The first 
out of the beaten track of tourists is a moment of rapture. 

For it is the tourists who do the mischief; the residents are 
a comparatively harmless folk. A colony of English settled 
down in a town and its neighbourhood do very little to spdil 
the natives among whom they live. For the very reason that 
they are residents and not tourists, they do not in the same way 
corupt innkeepers, or turn buildings and prospects into vulgar 
lions, It is hard to find peace at Rouen, as it is hard to find it at 
Aachen; but a few English notices in the windows at Dinan do 
not seriously disturb our meditations beneath the spreading apses 
of St. Sauveur and St. Malo or the plaster statue of Bertrand du 
Guesclin, For any grievances arising from the neighbourhood of our 
countrymen, we night as well be at Dortmund or Rostock. But, 
between residents, tourists, and real travellers, we may set it down 
that there is no place which Englishmen do not visit sometimes, 
as there certainly are many places in which Englishmen abound 
more than enough. 

We have wandered into this not very profound or novel specula- 
tion through a sort of wish to know how far three fine Pemsh 
churches of which we wish to speak a few words are respectively 
known to Englishmen in general. 
drals of Bayeux and Coutances, both of them still Bishops’ sees, 
and the Breton Cathedral of Dol, which, in the modern eccle- 
siastical arrangements, has sunk into a parish church. Bayeux 
ligs on a great track, and we suppose that all the world goes there 
to see thetapestry. Coutances has won a fame among professed 
architectural students almost higher than it deserves, but we 
famey that the city lies rather out of the beat of the ordinary 
tourist, Dol is surely quite out of the world; we trust that, in 
joining it with the other two, we may share somewhat of the 
honours of discovery. We will not say that we trust that no 
one has gone thither from the Greater Britain since the days of 
the Armorican migration ; but we do trust that a criticism on the 
cathedral church of Dol will be somewhat of a novelty to most 

le. 

"y eselect these three because they have features in common, 
and because they all belong to the same general type of church. 
As cathedrals, they are all of moderate size; Coutances and 
Dol, we may distinctly say, are of small size. They do not range 
with such miracles of height as France shows at Amiens and 
Beauvais, or with such miracles of length as England shows 
at Ely and St. Albans. ‘hey rank rather with our smaller 
episcopal churches, such as Lichfield, Wells, and Hereford. 
Indeed most of the great Norman churches come nearer to 
this type than to that of minsters of a vaster scale. And 
the reason is manifest. The great churches of Normandy, 
like those of England, are commonly finished with the central 
tower. Perhaps they do not always make it a feature of quite the 
same importance which it assumes in England, but it gives them 
a marked character, as distinguished from the great churches of 
the rest of France. Elsewhere, the central tower, not uncommon 
inchurches of the second and third rank, is altogether unknown 
among cathedrals and other great minsters of days later than 
Romanesque. It is as much the rule for a French cathedral to 
have no central tower as it is for an English or Norman cathedral 
tohave one. he result is that, just as in our English churches, 
the enormous height of Amiens and Beauvais cannot be reached. 
But, in its stead, the English and Norman churches attained a cer- 
lain justness of proportion and variety of outline which the other 
type does not admit. No church in Normandy, except St. Ouens, 
attains any remarkable height, and even St. Ouens is far surpassed 
bymany other French churches. But perhaps a vain desire to 
tival the vast height of their neighbours sometimes set the Norman 
builders to attempt something of comparative height by stinting 
their churches in the article of breadth. This peculiarity may be 
¥en to an almost painful extent at Evreux. 

Our three churches, then—Coutances and Dol certainly—rank 
with our smaller English cathedrals, allowing for a greater effect of 
weight, partly positive, partly produced by narrowness. They are, 
M fact, Knglish second-class churches with the height of English 

‘lass churches. Bayeux, in every way the largest of the 
three, perhaps just trembles on the edge of the first-class. Cou- 


These are the Norman Cathe- | 


tances, the smallest, is distinctly defective in length ; the magni- 
ficent, though seemingly unfinished, central tower, plainly wants a 
longer eastern limb to support it. Even at Bayeux the eastern 
limb is short according to English notions, though not so con- 
spicuously so as Coutances. We suspect that Dol is really the 
most justly proportioned of the three, though in many points its 
outline is the one which would least commend itself to popular 
taste. The central tower is still lower than that at Lisieux ; 
it is rather like that of St. Canice at Kilkenny, only just rising 
above the level of the roof. But, as is always the case with 
this arrangement, the effect is solemn and impressive. The low 
heavy central tower is a common feature in Normandy, and one 
to which the eye soon gets accustomed. The west front of 
Dol is imperfect and irregular; the southern has been carried 
up and finished in a later style, while the northern one, whose 
rebuilding had been begun, was left unfinished altogether. The 
whole front is mutilated and poor, and the chief attractions of Dol 
must be looked for elsewhere. The west front of Coutances is as 
famous as the west front of Wells, and both, to our taste, equall 
undeservedly. Both are shams; in neither does a good, real, 
honest gable stand out between the two towers. The west front 
of Coutances also is a mass of meaningless breaks and projections, 
and the form of the towers is completely disguised by the huge 
excrescences in the shape of turrets. Far finer, to our taste, is 
the front of Bayeux. Though it is a composition of various dates, 
thrown together in a sort of casual way, and though the details of 
the two towers do not exactly agree, yet the ditlerent stages are 
worked together so as to a, a very striking effect. The later 
work seems not so much to be stuck upon the earlier as to grow 
out of it. One could hardly have thought that spires, among the 
most elegant of the elegant spires of the district, would have looked 
so thoroughly in place as they do when crowning towers the lower 
parts at least of which are the work of the famous Odo. There is 
nothing of that inconsistency which is clearly marked between the 
upper and lower parts of the front of St. Stephen’s at Caen. The 
general external effect of Bayeux can hardly be judged of till 
the completion of the new central lantern, ‘his last is a bold 
experiment, seemingly a Gothic version of the cupola which it 
displaces. But as far as the original work goes, there can be 
no doubt of Bayeux holding much the first place among our three 
churches. 

Looked at within, the precedence of Bayeux is less certain. The 
first glance at Coutances, within as without, is disappointing, 
mainly because the visitor has been led to expect a building on a 
grander scale. But the interior soon grows on the spectator, in a 
way in which the outside certainly does not. The first impression 
felt is one of being cramped for room. The difference between 
Coutances and Bayeux is plainly shown by the fact that at 
Bayeux room is found for a spacious choir east of the ceniral 
tower, while at Coutances a smaller choir is driven to annex the 
space under the lantern. This is an arrangement which is often 
convenient in any case, but which, as a matter of effect, commonly 
suits a Romanesque church better than a Gothic one. But when we 
come more thoroughly to take in the internal beauties of Coutances, 
we begin to feel that Bayeux, with all its superior grandeur, has 
found a very formidable rival. Coutances is the more harmonious 
whole. The choir and the nave vary considerably, and the choir 
must be somewhat the later of the two. But the difference 
is hardly of a kind to interfere much with the general effect. 
The general appearance of the church is thoroughly consistent 
throughout, and the octagon lantern, with its arcades, galleries, 
and pendentives, all open to the church, forms a magnificent 
feature. It is evidently the feature of which Coutances was 
specially proud; it is repeated, at a becoming distance, in the 
other two churches of the city, as well as elsewhere in the 
diocese, The nave arcades of Coutances are exquisite, the tri- 
forium is well proportioned and well designed, except that perhaps 
the beautiful floriated devices in the head may be thought to have 
usurped the place of some more strictly architectural design. The 
clerestory is perhaps a little heavy. In the choir the clerestory 
and trilorium are thrown into one stage of singular lightuess, 
though in this style the lack of a distinct triforium is always to 
be regretted. ‘The mouldings im both parts have, as is so usual in 
Normandy, an English look which is quite unknown in France 
proper, and in the choir we find a larger use of the characteristic 

‘nglish round abacus. But, next to the lantern, the most striking 
thing in the interior of Coutances is certainly the sweep of the 
eastern aisles and chapels, where the interlacing aisles and pillars 
produce an effect of spaciousness which is not to be found in the 
main portions of the church, 

The interior of Bayeux, besides its greater spaciousness and 
grandeur of effect, is attractive on other grounds. It is far 
more interesting than Coutances to the historical inquirer. Many 
facts in the history of Normandy are plainly writien in the 
architectural changes of this noble church. The most in- 
teresting portion indeed does not appear in the general view of 
the interior. The church of Odo, the church at whose dedication 
William was present, and which must have been rising at 
the time of the visit of Harold, now survives only in the crypt of 
the choir and in the lower portions of: the towers. The 
rest was destroyed by fire, like so many other churches in 
Normandy, during the wars of Henry the birst. Of the church 
which then replaced it, the arcades of the nave still remain. No 
study of Romanesque can be more instructive than a couparison 
of the work of these two dates. Odo’s work is plain and simple, 
with many of the capitals of a form eminently characteristic of an 
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early stage of the art of floriated enrichment—a form of its own 
which grew up alongside of others, and gradually budded into such 
splendid capitals of far later work as we see at Lisieux. Will 
it be believed that the remorseless demon of restoration has actually 
descended the steps of this venerable crypt, and that two of the 
capitals are now, not of the eleventh century, but brand-new pro- 
ductions of the nineteenth? Of course we are told that they are 
exact copies; but what then? We do not want copies, but the 
things themselves, and if they were a little ragged and jagged, 
what harm could it do down underground ? 

A striking contrast to the work of Odo, a contrast as striking as 
can easily be found between two things which are, after all, essen- 
tially of the same style, is to be seen in the splendid arcades of the 
nave, one of the richest examples to be found anywhere of the 
later and’ more ornamented Romanesque. The arches are of un- 
usual and very irregular width; the irregularity must be owing to | 
something in the remains or foundations of the earlier building. 
They are crowned, however, not by a triforium and clerestory 
of their own style, but a single clerestory of coupled lancets of | 
enormous height, with the faintest approach to tracery in the 
head. The effect is striking, but certainly somewhat incon- | 
gruous. The choir is one of the most beautiful productions of 
the thirteenth-century style of the country, always approaching 
nearer to English work than the architecture of any other part 
of the Continent. Another church at Bayeux, that which now | 
forms the chapel of the seminary, is well known as being more 
English still. It might, as far as details go, stand unaltered as 
an English building. 

And now for a few words as to the obscure Breton church which 
we have ventured to put into competition with such formidable 
Norman rivals. Perhaps it derives some of its attractions from its 
being out of the way and comparatively unknown, It has that 
peculiar charm which attaches to a fine building found where one 
would hardly expect to find it—a feeling which reaches its highest 
point at St. David’s. The first impression which it gives is that | 
there is something Irish about it; there is certainly no church in | 
Ireland which can be at all compared to it; still it is something | 
like what one could fancy St. Canice growing into. One marked 
characteristic of Dol Cathedral comes from its material. It is 
built of the granite of the country, which necessarily gives it a 
somewhat stern and weather-beaten look, and hinders any great 
exuberance of architectural ornament. Not that we think this 
any loss; the simple buttresses and flying-buttresses at Dol are 
really a relief after the elaborate and unintelligible forests of pin- 
nacles which surround so many French churches, even of very 
moderate size. It is only in the huge porch attached to the 
south transept that an approach to anything of this kind is 
found. But very beautiful work of other sorts may be seen 
at Dol. The smaller porch is a gem of early work, and the 
range of windows in the north aisle presents some of the most 
delicate triumphs of Geometrical tracery, too delicate in 
truth to last, as all are more or less broken. The flat east 
end gives the church an English look, and the flat east end 
with an apsidal chapel beyond it specially suggests Wells. 
Within, the church has a great effect of height and narrowness, 
greater certainly than Coutances. Lilie Coutances, the nave and 
choir are of somewhat different dates, the choir being the more 
modern, but, unlike Coutances, still more unlike Bayeux, 
they range completely together in composition. The nave 
we might fairly call karly English. It is not quite so charac- 
teristic as some of the work at Bayeux, but it uses the round 
abacus freely, though not exclusively. But for a few square abaci 
which are used, and for the appearance of early tracery in the side 
windows, it might pass as a purely Lancet building. The choir 
is fully developed Geometrical weal, of excellent character, with 
a beautifully designed triforium and clerestory. Altogether 
we think Dol may make good its claim to a high place among 
churches of the second order. It is specially curious to see how a 
building which does not ditier in any essential peculiarity of style 
from its fellows assumes a distinct character, and that by no 
means wholly to its loss, through the use of a somewhat rugged 
material. 


THE WARRINGTON RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


RECENT Correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, who 

has just returned from India, where he served during the 
Punjaub war and the Mutiny, recounts the successive shocks 
which his nerves have undergone, during the few days since his 
arrival, from learning the terrible dangers to life and limb which the 
gentlemen of England “ who live at home at ease ” are daily exposed 
to. On his first landing he read an account of the organized 
system of street “ brigandage” which has of late disgraced the 
metropolis. On the following day, as the train shot past the 
last boundaries of the Portsmouth station, he was startled at 
seeing the text, “Prepare to meet thy God,” paraded in huge 
letters before his eyes, suggesting an uncomfortable probability of 
imminent collisions, A few days later he read the report of the 
Sheffield Commission ou Trades’ Unions. On this last point his 


failing courage may perhaps have been reassured by Professor 
Beesly’s cheerful comparison of Broadhead’s little escapades, 
who is only responsible for two or three obscure murders per- 

trated under a mistaken sense of the interests of trade, with 

overnor Eyre’s far deeper criminality, whose “hands are red 
with the blood of more than four hundred men slaughtered in 
the interests of employers” —that is, of the British colonists in 
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Jamaica. Whether the learned Professor is prepared with an 
satisfactory apology for the rather embarrassing familiarities of th 
London roughs is more than we are able to say. But the eee 
Walton junction on Saturday, June 30, supplied a ghastly comment 
on the warning of sudden destruction which greeted the eyes of 
the returned Indian on the walls of the Fectancuth rail 
station. Five passengers were killed on the spot, two have died 
since of their wounds, two or three more were long in a dangerous 
state, and above thirty are seriously injured. 

Before entering on the details of this particular catastrophe we 
have one or two remarks to make on railway accidents in general, 
It is sometimes said that in the old days of stage-coaches accidents 
were comparatively of quite as frequent occurrence, the only differ. 
ence being that trains are more numerous than coaches used to be. 
We doubt the fact, but, 4 gr it to be so, there are two very 
important distinctions to be noted. In the first place, a railway 
accident is necessarily on a large scale; it imperils the lives anj 
limbs of a much greater number of persons than the upset of ag 
coach. And this is at least an additional reason for the most 


_ pulous observance of every precaution which skill and prudence can 


suggest. In the next place—and this is a point that cannot be too 
strongly insisted on—coach accidents were partly due to causes 
beyond ordinary human control. A vicious or frightened horse 
might sometimes get the better even of a practised driver, Iy 
the case of railway accidents there is no such excuse. The 
locomotive machinery is entirely within human comprehension, 
and subject to human control, and all that is needed is the 
regular application of ascertained rules hy those whose special 
business it is to apply them. There are no disturbing causes 
which cannot be foreseen and allowed for; in nine cases out 
of ten, as in this accident at Warrington, there are no dis- 
turbing causes at all. The fact that the slightest negligence 
in carrying out the ordinary routine will infallibly endanger 
the lives of a whole train full of people is so certain and so 
notorious that such negligence becomes in the highest degree 
criminal, And yet it is precisely to gross neglect of the most 
ordinary regulations and precautions that the great majority of 
accidents is due. How far the individuals immediately responsible 
in this or that case are the chief culprits it may not always be 
easy to decide, even when the full evidence is before us. In one 
case, if we remember right, a mere youth was set to attend to the 
signals, who lost his head from nervous anxiety to do right, and 
made a blunder which sent two trains at full speed tilting against 
each other. Probably he deserved no worse punishment than the 
consciousness that his want of nerve had been the destruction of 
several of his fellow-creatures. But in whatever proportion the 
blame may be shifted from the shoulders of this or that overworked 
or incompetent official, it recoils with tenfold weight upon those in 
authority over him. If they set boys to discharge duties which 
require the matured powers and presence of mind of men, or try 
to save a few pounds by giving one man the work of two, or two 
the work of three, the sooner they are made to recognise 
their direct responsibility for the consequences the better. Sydney 
Smith once said that the doors of railway carriages would be lett 
unlocked when a Bishop had been burnt; and one is sometimes 
tempted to think that railways will be properly officered whena 
Director has been hanged, and not before. Oddly enough, the 
Bishop of Exeter was very near being burnt in a carriage he was 
locked into not long after Sydney Smith’s remark ; and the mile 
since has been to leave one door open, though, as we shall se 
presently, it is not always observed. We should be very gladif 
some way could be discovered of making Railway Virectors 
sutler for every avoidable accident on their lines; and it is indeed 
this feeling which usually leads juries to give the heaviest 
damages they can to the victims. And it may well be questioned 
whether, in this as in some other cases, the British prejudice 
against Government interference with individual liberty does not 
carry us too far. Some of the more obvious and recurring causes 
of railway accidents might certainly be dealt with by Parliament- 
ary legislation. It would be very easy, for instance, to fix by law 
a period of time within which two trains should not be despatched 
on the same line of rail from the same station. This would at least 
prevent such a catastrophe as occurred in the Brighton tunnel not 
many years ago, when three excursion trains followed one anothe 
within an interval of seven minutes. And it is with these excw- 
sion trains, which are periodically multiplied beyond all reasonable 
limits of prudence for the profit of the Company, and at the 
imminent peril of the passengers, that most of the bad accidents 
occur. But neither legislation nor penalties can do more than 
abate the evil. The true remedy lies in a strong public opimon 
being brought to bear on Directors, and enforcing on them the 
paramount duty of leaving no means neglected to secure 
passengers, for whose safety they are responsible, from the 
hideous massacres, 
It would be premature, before the trial of Rowson the points 
man, who is committed for manslaughter, to attempt to apportioa 
among those immediately concerned the culpability of the War 
rington accident. But that there was the grossest careleseies 
somewhere is a fact which stands out on the very surface of the 
story. It seems that just before the 10°23 train from Liverpo 
reached the Walton junction, a coal train had been shunted off the 
main line, but “the points were not turned,” nor was there aij 
signal of danger. The passenger train accordingly rushed at full 
speed into the coal train, and the first two or three carriages welt 
at once smashed to pieces, killing five persons and injuring mal] 
more. One passenger tried to get out of his carriage just 
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, erturned, but found himself locked in; he escaped 
it was ont a lady sitting by him was killed. ‘This locking in 
-, q matter that should be strictly —- into. If true, it is 
.: thing worse than carelessness. e need not go through 
“the harrowing details with which our readers are already too 
painfull familiar. A searching inquiry into the circumstances 
was ordered by the managers of the London and North-Western 
Company, and Colonel Y olland has investigated the matter for the 
of Trade. So much is certainly known, that the coal train 
was duly shunted, that the signal “ all right 8 was given by the 
intsman, and that the passenger train accordingly proceeded at 
full speed, but when it reached the Junction points: found them 
open instead of closed, and was thus driven right into the coal 
yain. How the points came to be left open, and who was to 
blame for it, there is still some room for doubt ; but the oints- 
man in charge has been fully committed to take his trial. Turning 
ints is so simple and obvious a duty that it seems difficult 
to conceive the possibility of its being neglected, had the man 
whose business it was to do it not had his attention called off to 
something else. His own statement at the inquest was that “ to 
the best of his belief he had reversed the points,” which he clearly 
had not done. Colonel Yolland, however, expressed a decided 
opinion that, placed as he was, and with such an immense number 
of trains constantly passing, it was impossible for him to avid 
occasional mistakes. This throws back the responsibility on the 
Company. Now it appears, in the first place, that since 1856, 
when the line was opened, the “ indicators”—for enabling the 
intsman to see from his box whether the points are turned or 
not—have been removed, and the points suffered to become so stiff 
that they ave diflicult to move. Nor is this the worst. In 1862, 
after a collision of two goods trains at this same spot, Captain 
ler held an examination for the Board of Trade, when he recom- 
mended (1) that three signalmen should be appointed instead of 
two, so that each should be eight (instead of twelve) hours on 
duty; (2) that self-acting signals, as used elsewhere, should be 
adopted, in which case the danger signal must always be up when 
the points are not reversed, and, except from the engine-driver 
ignoring the signals, such an accident as occurred the other day 
would be impossible. These recommendations were placed before 
the Directors five years ago, and neither of them has been carried 
out from that day to this’ Comment on this would be superfluous, 
Meanwhile, there is one incident in the subsequent proceedings 
which calls for a word of notice here. Among the victims killed 
on the spot was a young lady subsequently identified as Miss Adcock 
of Liverpool. Her pockets were searched, and the contents are 
minutely described in the Report. ‘To a certain extent of course— 
that is, so far as was necessary for identification—this was inevit- 
able, and there is nothing to complain of. But we should like to 
know what possible object could be served by publishing “a 
letter addressed to ‘My dearest Lettie,’ from A. 8. Fay, 
227 East India Road,” or by quoting from the pocket diary such 
entries as these—“ June 27. Went to see mamma; Jones came for 
me. June 28. Oh, what a miserable day! Letter from Ayr; dis- 
appointed; very unhappy.” ven if we grant the necessity of 
reading memoranda of this kind for the purpose of identifying the 
writer, there can be no conceivable excuse for publishing them 
after she has been identified. And it is a mere truism to say 
that the agony of surviving relatives in so terrible a trial needs 
no artificial aggravation from this reckless and wanton divulging 
of the inmost thoughts or affections of those whom they have 
lost. Nor is it possible to condemn too severely the vulgar 
curiosity which can amuse itself at such a moment with invading 
the privacy of the dead. 
We shail look with interest for the results of Rowson’s trial. 
But quite enough has transpired already to show that there has 
nD gross and criminal culpability on the part of the Directors. 
It is high time effectual steps should be taken to put the manage- 
ment of our railways on a more satisfactory footing. These 
periodical holocausts, which come round as regularly as the 
harvests, are, it must be remembered, a speciality of England. 
And they are tuo dear a price to pay for the right divine of 
English Railway Companies to govern wrong. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE STATUTE-BOOK. 

A BILL repealing, wholly or in part, some 1,300 Acts of 
Parliament has just passed swiftly, and almost without 
remark, through both Houses, and received the Royal assent on 
Monday last. Such a fact us this is, to the lawyer of the old 
school, nothing less than a terrible portent. It is true, he says, 
that all these condemned Acts are alleged to be obsolete; but 
is this really the case, and how is one to be sure of it? A 
angle stone can hardly be displaced, in the complicated structure 
of English law, without dislocating some portion of it which we 
Would willingly leave untouched. It is still less likely, he argues, 
t 1,300 blocks can in one operation be pulled out from dif- 
ferent parts of the building, without causing its utter ruin; which 
indeed becomes a certainty when we remember that the operation 
ust performed is but the last of a series, the effect of which has 
veen to withdraw more than 3,000 pieces from the fabric of our 
Jurisprudence. To the majority, however, of the legal profession, 
probably to all persons who take the trouble to reflect upon 

© matter, this operation is one of the greatest legal reforms 
which have ever been effected in England ; and, being strongly of 
this way of thinking ourselves, we propose to state briefly what 


it is that has just been accomplished, and in what manner the 
results thus obtained may be turned to the best advantage. 

Acts of Parliament are at present classed practically under two 
heads—1, “ Public General”; 2, “Public Local and Personal, 
and Private.” The first are what are generally known as “the 
Statutes,” and occupy usually from forty-five to eighty-five 
volumes, according to the size and completeness of the edition. 
The second kind extend to about 400 folio volumes, and are to 
be found in a collected form only in very large public libraries. 
The distinction between the two classes of statutes is entirely 
arbitrary, depending merely upon the fact that those composing 
Class I. were introduced into Parliament at the public expense, 
and those in Class II. at the expense of private persons or bodies. 
It happens, however, that this merely arbitrary distinction coin- 
cides, though not very accurately, with one that is most essential. 
While Class IL., with very few exceptions, contains only statutes 
which alter the rights of definite individuals, Class I. comprises 
nearly all those which affect the whole population, and thus 
deserve a place in a general body of law. 

It is not very important that Acts of the second class should be 
arranged in any sort of order, or should be made easily accessible 
asa whole. The general public is no more concerned with them 
than with the title-deeds of individual proprietors, or the charters 
of particular corporations, which are in many respects ve 
similar in their nature to private Acts of Parliament. It is enoug 
if each person has in his own possession such documents of this 
nature as may affect himself, and can produce them whenever it 
may be necessary. It is far otherwise with the so-called “ Public 
General”’ statutes which are comprised in Class I. They contain 
rules with which it is as necessary that every citizen should be 
acquainted as with the maxims of the common law. It is there- 
fore highly desirable that these statutes should be well arranged 
and clearly expressed, that such of them as are repealed should be 
easily distinguishable from such as remain in force, and that they 
should be published in as cheap and convenient a form as wane | 
and this not only that the people at large may have a chance of 
acquiring some acquaintance with the laws which they are ex- 
pected to know and to obey, but also that the Legislature may be 
enabled to discover readily what is the actual state of things 
which it is from time to time called upon to alter or amend. 

Now it is well known that the existing collections of so-called 
Public General statutes are as far as possible from fulfilling these 
requirements. In the first place, the volumes in which they are 
contained preserve dead law as well as living. Acts long 
repealed are in no way distinguishable from those which are in 
full foree, and many which are wholly inapplicable to the present 
state of society are, or rather were but a few weeks since, still 
nominally operative. To these causes is mainly due the intolerable 
bulk of our Statute-book. Indeed their mischievous effect was 

erceived eyen as early as the time of Edward VI., who says that 
he could wish that, when time should serve, “the superfluous and 
tedious statutes were brought into one sum together, and made 
more plain and short, to the intent that men might better under- 
stand them.” The evil became, however, far more serious in later 
times, as may be readily inferred from the fact that in an edition 
of the statutes from Henry III. to 21 & 22 Victoria, in forty-one 
volumes, no less than twenty-three volumes are filled with Acts 
passed subsequently to the Union; and of the 6,887 Acts com- 
prised in these twenty-three volumes, 3,523 are no longer in 
operation. 

Measures have, however, at length been taken to remedy this 
state of things. Lord Cranworth, in 1854, obtained the appoint- 
ment of the Statute Law Commission, under whose direction a 
careful register was made of all repealed statutes; but this regis- 
ter left untouched a vast number of Acts which, though unre- 
pealed, were practically obsolete. That these have been carefully 
catalogued and then expressly repealed is due to Lord Westbury. 
In 1860, as Attorney-General, he announced that Mr. Reilly and 
Mr. Wood had been engaged to carry out the work, and their 
labours have resulted in three “expurgation Acts,” as they are 
called, by which, as before mentioned, about three thousand 
obsolete enactments have been swept out of the Statute-book. 
Lord Westbury, in introducing the measure, stated that it was 
undertaken with a view to a revised and greatly abbreviated 
edition of the statutes ; and Lord Chelmsford has accordingly, in 
moving the second reading of the final expurgation Act, announced 
that such an edition may be expected at no very distant date. It 
is to be comprised in six or seven volumes, and is to be accom- 
panied by a complete classified index. The subsequent annual 
volumes of the statutes are to be provided with similar indices. 
Such an edition would no doubt prove a very great boon both to 
the profession and to the public. It would contain all the livin 
statute law, weeded of ai that is obsolete and dead, and woul 
certainly not extend beyond ten volumes. The proposed indices 
would also be of the greatest service. But when we have said 
this, we have said all that can be said of the superiority of the 
new edition over those which now exist. The new edition will 
contain no dead law, and will be comprised in a comparatively 
small compass; but still greater improvements are within our 
reach. 

In the first place, the present would be a favourable opportunity 


‘for the adoption of a more rational system of classifying the 


statutes than that which now prevails. The cardinal distinction 
ought evidently to be between those which impose general rules 
of conduct, and those which only affect the rights of definite in- 
dividuals. These classes should be called “ Public ” and “ Private” 
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respectively, and the accidental circumstance of the mode in which 
Acts are introduced into Parliament should no longer be allowed to 
determine the class to which they are to be assigned. To the 
“ Private ” class should be relegated all those Acts which, though 
really of a “local and personal” character, are now, because they 
happen to be passed at the public expense, classed as “ Public 
General.” How little they answer to such a description will 
appear from a few instances culled from the so-called Public 
eneral statutes of last Session. One of these exempts Mr. 
Forsyth from such penal consequences as he may have incurred by 
sitting as a member of Parliament while holding a certain = of 
profit under the Crown. Several others confirm, and embody at 
xreat length, certain provisional orders, such as an order of the 
Jome Secretary enabling the West Hove Improvement Commis- 
sioners, acting under their private Act, to effect minute improve- 
ments in the streets of that pleasant suburb of Brighton. After 
this rectitication of frontier between the “ Public” and “ Private” 
statutes, it would be desirable that the two collections should be 
issued, as usual, every year; but the Statute-book about to be 
published by Government should be far from comprising all even 
of the statutes which are distinctly of a public character. T'wo 
kinds of really public Acts are passed every year which are quite 
unsuited for a place in a permanent body of law—namely, those 
which are of annual recurrence, such as the Mutiny and Supply 
Acts, and those which are passed for a definite purpose, and whose 
operation is exhausted when that purpose is accomplished, such as 
Acts to dower a princess, or to enable the Government to build a 
new National Gallery. If all the Acts to which we have objected 
as unsuitable were omitted from the revised edition, it would con- 
tain none but true general laws, but it would still contain many 
laws which are of little use to the English lawyer, because they 
operate exclusively in India, the Colonies, Ireland, vr Scotland. 
hat is required is not one collection of the heterogeneous laws 
by which these widely different localities are governed, but dis- 
tinct collections of the statutes affecting the various kingdoms and 
dependencies which are subject to the British Crown. Perhaps 
the most convenient arrangement would be the following :—The 
first and most important collection would contain only statutes 
operative in England; the second, only those operative in Scot- 
land; the third, those operative in Ireland; while the fourth 
would contain all those which relate to India, the Colonies, and 
the Slave-trade. 

To sum up what has been advanced, the annual volumes of 
statutes should for the future be distinguished as Public and 
Private; and the line between the two classes should be drawn in 
accordance with a logical principle. The revised edition about to 
be issued by the Government should be relieved, not only, as is 
already proposed, of all dead laws, but also of all which are not 
really of a general nature, and of all which, from their limited 
effect, may be described as “ annual Acts,” or as mere “ legislative 
warrants.” The residuum should be divided into four separate 
works, which might be distinguished as the “English,” the 
“ Scotch,” the “ lrish,” and the “ Imperial ” statutes respectively. 
An edition compiled upon these principles would be much less 
bulky and much more convenient than that announced by the 
Government, nor need it occupy more than two or three months 
longer in preparation. Such an edition would also be a step in the 
direction of a statute code; into which statute law, expressed as 
it already is in distinct propositions, might be with very little 
difficulty converted, without waiting for the application of a 
similar process to the common law. Yor the first step towards 
such a code must be the selection of such statutes as are fitted for 
a place in it—in other words, statutes which are not only still in 
force, but are also of a really general and permanent character. 

The scheme of the Government is apparently to arrange the 
new edition in a merely chronological order; and this would pro- 
bably, in the first instance, be the best plan. Much time would, 
at any rate, be lost if the measure were now delayed till a really 
philosophical system of arrangement had been devised, and till 
the Acis and fragments of Acts had been distributed according to 
such a system. What the profession and the public require, and 
what they ought to have in their handsa year hence, is a perfectly 
complete edition, in about three volumes, of all the general and 
permanent statutes operative in England which are now in force. 


CRICKET AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HERE has seldom been a year in which excellence in cricket 

was so evenly distributed, so fairly spread over the schools, 
as it is this year. We cannot pretend to an acquaintance with 
the performances of all the seminaries of sound batting and 
judicious bowling in the country; but among those which are 
most conspicuous in cricket, the standard of play is high, and 
considerably higher in proportion than it has proved to be at 
the Universities. Rugby is fair “all round,” and has besides the 
best public-school batsman of the season. Cheltenham has 
tremendous hitting, and one straight bowler. At Marlborough 
the boys can bowl fairly, can field generally well, and though 
their buck play is of a primitive order, their forward play and the 
hitting of their best men is all that can in reason be wished. 


At Winchester they are not so good; but there have been times’ 


when they had worse batting; and all that they wanted, to make a 


good match of it with Eton, was an elementary conception of the 


functions of a round-hand bowler. Considering how little fine 


play has been visible at Lord’s ground this year, it is refreshing 


to think that there is some promise in the rising generation, It 
is now beginning to be an understood thing that Wootton 
poner: take wickets whenever it pleases their fancy. The inside 
generally inform their friends in the pavilion that ‘the ground ; 
desperately bad; and it is a curious thing that this Year the 
ground always is bad whenever Wootton and Grundy are bowlin 

The Eton and Harrow match is considered to have « presti e. 
Regarded from a critical point of view, we should ourselyes 

that it should have bowling. But, from the point of view of the 
cricket correspondent of a daily newspaper, that is best which 
will attract the greatest crowd of people. Certainly, twely 
thousand people have no business to be on the ground. "Petha : 
one hundred come to see the cricket pure and simple. Three 
or four thousand come because they have been at Harrow or a 
ton, or have sons and nephews and brothers there, and thre 
or four thousand more because it is always a pleasant thin to 
look at boys at play. But as for the Jarge remainder, “ 
because it 1s the fashionable way of spending the afternoon, they 
are monstrously in the way; and if they would only go and 
see the pigeon-shooting at Hendon instead—which we take to 
be about the meanest sport in Europe—they would find jt just 
as exciting as they can find this, and even still more aristocratic 
These sightseers are really injuring the match by their crowéing 
and they went near to ruin it last year by their encroachment 
A good game of cricket is after all more worth having than a 
additional national spectacle. Indeed it may be doubted whethey 
the joys of the annual match are not a little overrated by some of 
its most enthusiastic supporters. It is delightful, certainly, to 
have a holiday, with nothing to do but to share in the exeitements 
of youth and watch its triumphs; but it would be far pleasanter jj 
it were possible to sit and walk about at will. And though then 
is nothing to be said against the charm of seeing so many old 
faces again, and renewing so many acquaintances, the charm js 
lessened by the necessity of telling every second person one meets 
that one is sure one knows his face, but that one cannot for one’s 
life remember his name. 

Harrow has won with such ease of late that it is almost 
difficult to believe that it has found its match at last. The dif- 
ference between the two schools had been rather one of kind 
than of degree. Harrow had been taught to watch the ball, ty 
keep the bat straight, to believe that every ball bowled has its 
own appropriate play. Eton, up to this year, seemed generally to 
have given themselves to the study of cricket in the interval 
between leaving the pavilion and appearing at the wickets, They 
played the bowling as if under the influence of a series of new 
ideas. “ Happy thought! Run out and hit it to square-leg,” was 
the kind of formula which appeared to arise in their minds whena 
“ slow ” was directed to their leg stump. What, then, was the 
surprise of the assembled circle last week to perceive that Eto 
batting had suddenly entered upon a completely new phase! After 
the tirst half-hour of the game every batsman that presented him- 
self played as if he had played for years. The defence was admi- 
rably careful, and the of!-hitting quite up to the mark. It is tru 
that they could not hit to leg, but neither can any one else 
nowadays; and if the on-drives were at times a little pulled, 
it was the only conspicuous blot in a good and steady innings, 
The game began, however, not with the steady play we have 
spoken of, but with a short bout of hard and reckless hitting. 
As hitting, this was of the hardest; as cricket, it was not 
quite so unexceptionable. But it is worth while to seo some 
really dashing hits now and then for a change. uns aro rum, 
however they come, and we may admire even while we frown. 
“ Rather dangerous, isn’t it? ” remarked a very sensible patron of 
the game to a wrinkled old player, as they saw a light-blue youn 
gentleman step out half across the ground and hit a “slow” for 
four. “ You see,” he proceeded, * one little mistake, one fale 
judgment, and it beats him. Otherwise, indeed, why . . 
‘Why, otherwise,” somewhat grimly observed the veteran, a 
another tremendous hit passed over the ropes, “ why, otherwiv— 
him beats tt.” 

Things were already beginning to look rather bad for Harrow, 
for fifty runs were up and but one wicket down ; and the ground, 
which had been a little over-watered, prevented the slows from 
working with any success, ‘Then Marrow was driven back 
upon its native genius and the resources of the desperate. lt 
simply invented a bowler. Some fast round-hand was produced, 
which was said indeed to have been thought of for the fim 
time by the captain in bed that morning, and at any rate wi 
quite new to that part of the cricketing world which takes a 
interest in public-school play; and this proved simply the bet 
bowling of the match. ‘The Eton boys played it well whet 
straight, though they lost some admirable chances when the ball 
rose easily to the off side; but one after one they gave way with 
a creditable score to their names, and the innings closed fors 
figure higher than that of their two innings of last year togethe 
But now came their real triumph. Both during the afternom 
of Friday and through the wet hour at the end of Saturday's pli, 
the Eton fielding was quite perfect. Ball after ball was stoppe 
and returned, more quickly and more accurately than in any pub 
school cricket that has been seen on the ground for years, 
long-leg at either side seemed to cover so much ground that We 
almost came to fancy the rest of the field superfluous. ‘The Harv 
fielding, on the contrary, was weak throughout, and though tey 
played on the whole with bad luck, still, if they had taken the 
chances that fortune sent them, they would have brought thet 
enemy’s score easily below their own. As for their batting," 
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be said to have been bad, though it was certainly below 
that of last year, and the short second innings of Saturday showed 
t there was a great deal more than had ever been shown on the 
- before. In the first innings, strange to say, the credit of the 
ds ool was chiefly saved 7 a new and unexpected champion. As 
Harrow had developed a bowler in the morning, it developed a 
an in the afternoon ; and a cricketer wiw had but just se- 
eured @ place in the eleven carried off ths henours of the day. 
The second innings of Eton was like the first; hitting to start 
with, steady play to follow. When Harrow went in late in the 
noon of Saturday, they had before them 256 runs to make, 
a couple of hours to make them in. An hour's damp play was 
all that in reality came of it, but that hour altered the appear- 
ance of the game. The play was capital, their score increased, 
and what had seemed but a desperate chance at five became at six 
within the limits of a rational hope. We shall not attempt to 
ounce a verdict upon that question, which has probably been 
ied to death already by every spectator of the match—the ques- 
tion which side would have won. Et vituld tu dignus, et hic. It 
is proverbially easier to save runs than to make them, and at Eton 
we believe it is generally held that the batting had not a shadow 
ofachance. On the other hand, curiously enough, we are informed 
that the general Harrow opinion is that the batsmen must infalli- 
bly have pulled it off in the end. The impartial critic will 
candidly confess that the runs might certainly have been made; 
but he will add with equal frankness that he himself would have 
been very sorry to have had to make them against the fielding of 
Eton 


There are several morals to be drawn from this match. First, 
that the winning the toss is worth some thirty runs in the 
e. Secondly, that although fielding a ball with one hand 
is more graceful than fielding it with two, it pays better to 
hold it with both than to let it slip with one. ‘Thirdly, it is 
worth noticing how untrue the maxim is, which is so often 
heard at Lord’s, that a school eleven may bat as it likes, 
provided that it brings good bowling. This year the bowling 
was fair on both sides, and Harrow had the best of the two; and 
vet both sides scored well, and Eton, with her better batting, 
scored highest. Fourthly, it ought to be regarded as a positive 
rule of the ground that in this match the play shall go on till 
half-past seven on the Friday. It was actually so settled this year 
by the Committee of the Club, and yet the boys were allowed to 
the arrangement. Let it be remembered that four matches 
have now been drawn in eight years, two of which might easily 
have been played out. ‘T'wo days ought to be enough, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, to play a match between boys; and the dis- 
satisfaction which results from an unfinished struggle serves to 
play into the hands of those who wish to disturb the present 
arrangements for the game, which in every other respect answer so 
well. Lastly, let the boys be congratulated on having played the 
match throughout with good humour and mutual courtesy. ‘There 
were those who witnessed the scene of last year who almost 
doubted whether the match could ever again be restored to the 
ion of pleasant cordiality which used of old to distinguish it. If 
thagen once to be understood that it was the duty of an eleven 
to play “to win or else to wrangle,” there would be an end to the 
pleasure of the match. This year seemed to restore something of 
the old feeling between the elevens, and even with the spectators 
the passion for continuous and dreary interruption seems at last to 
be dying out. Cricket, if there be nothing extraneous to spoil it, 
is a social trainer, as well as a strengthener of the muscles; and 
while a boy or a young man may seek his private fame by 
Tunning races or jumping jumps with a soul that néver once rises 
above the level of his silver cups, cricket and football and row- 
ing, the common and social sports of youth, will not leave their 
votaries where they found them as regards self-respect and self- 
control, gentle manners and courteous words. 


REVIEWS. 


WINSLOW ON LIGHT.* 


fren a writer with the professional pretensions of Dr. Forbes 
Winslow it is not often that we meet with anything so con- 
temptible as the work before us on Light in its intluence on life 
and health. In his own chosen department the public have been 
led to regard the author not only as one of the professing guides 
of opinion, but as one in a special manner claiming, by dint of 
long practice and opportunities of observation, to speak with the 
authority of a pundit. His name has become familiar to all readers 
of newspapers as one of our leading experts in cases relating to 
the pathology and treatment of affections of the brain. A certain 
originality and independence of view seemed generally to charac- 
terize his professional opinions, and the last thing to be expected 
from him would be any hesitation or diffidence in announcing 
them. It is consequently with some surprise that we find him 

, 00 ground so conspicuously his own, making himself little 
more than the mouthpiece of other men’s crude speculations, and 
confessing himself to have come with all but a blank mind out of the 
Process of skimming their conflicting theories. The amount of in- 
tellectual effort that may have gone to the compilation of such a book 


* Light: its Influence on Life and Health. By Forbes Winslow, M.D,, &c. 
London: Lougmans & Co, 1867. 


as this must be set down asa minimum. Of systematic and sustained 
thought there is scarcely a trace. Authorities widely apart in dates, 
and still wider apart in opinion, are thrown together at haphazard. 
We see hardly an attempt either to gauge their separate and indi- 
vidual value, or to form any judgment as to the aggregate weight 
of their testimony on either side. In point of - the book is 
bald, and commonplace enough. There is not only a poverty of 
phrase, but a vagueness in stating facts, and a looseness in drawing 
inferences from them, which we ought not to meet with in any 
writer of education. Mistakes abound of which we cannot in 
fairness consent to make the printer a scapegoat. A tissue of 
platitudes is sought to be overlaid with pomp and solemnity of 
diction. The inquiry is to be conducted, we are told in the outset, 
ina hilosophicel and, the writer hopes, “‘a reverential spirit,” 
which means apparently that the blanks in the scientific conduct 
of the argument are to be filled up with scraps of the Bible and 
dull moralizings in the style of Tupper. There is much indeed 
in the constitution of the book to remind us of an ill-made sermon. 
It begins and ends with a sounding text. But all between the 
text and the blessing is made up of odds and ends, unmeaning 
and incongruous, poor in logic and rambling in style, trite, im- 
methodical, and weak. We start with a Johnsonian definition of 
the subject-matter as “ that principle which, at the fiat of the wise 
and beneficent Creator, radiated in all its original glory from the 
heavenly luminary.” And we wind up with “ a copy of a posthu- 
mous poem said to have been written by Milton,” but which we 
fear can only be regarded as a poor parody, by one of our gushing 
modern poetesses, of the poet’s touching allusion to his blindness. 

It is not, however, what poets, good or bad, have sung of light 
and darkness, but what Dr. Forbes Winslow has got to tell us 
thereof, with which we have to do. And here we are sorry to say 
that Dr. Winslow has to tell us very little indeed. Of the nature 
of light itself he expressly tells us he has formed no theory at al}, 
nor does he think the want of any such elementary knowledge a 
matter of the slightest consequence. It would be, he lays it down, 
quite “irrelevant for me to enter into the discussion of the varied 
theories of light that have been propounded.” It is perhaps just 
as well that he does not propose to ‘ weigh the relative value ot 
the corpuscula (sic), undulatory, or other theories of light.” He is 
perfectly satisfied with stringing together a few of the best-known 
commonplaces touching the “ material as well as moral and mental 
etiolation or blanching that occurs when the vital stimulus of 
light is withdrawn.” He might have picked out dozens of facts 
more pertinent and entertaining from any one of Mr. Chadwick’s 
thousand and one reports, or from the flimsiest twaddle of any 
Social Science sitting. Why, indeed, affect a scientific phraseology, 
or multiply experimental instances, at all when he has at com- 
mand the one great standing platitude about who made the 
country and who made the town? ‘Compare the bright, ruddy, 
happy faces and buoyant spirits of those who reside in the country, 
and within the open field, and upon whom the sun is generally 
shining, with the pale phlegmatic faces, emaciated stunted forms 
and nervous depression,” &c., of the hapless prisoners in cities. 
“ Place side by side the robust, sunny, rosy-cheeked and happy lass 
or lad of the village with the pallid, sickly, melancholy girl or boy 
residing in one of our manufacturing towns.” Dr. Forbes Win- 
slow is great upon the beneficial practice of the Romans of old 
in taking themselves, and giving to their children, the daily solaria, 
or sun baths; and be appears to look with professional envy upon 
the “children of savages as well as of negroes, who are often 
allowed, as soon as they can walk alone, to run about freely in the 
open air (% puris naturalibus), freely exposed to the influence of 
light.” He had an opportunity here of fortifying his favourite 
theory of the physical and moral superiority of the country over 
the town if he had added to his reading the recent discussions in 
Parliament upon the subject of agricultural gangs. ‘lhephysiological 
and social benetits of the Roman invasion seem to have perpetuated 
themselves in the Midland and Northern counties, and may go a 
long way towards explaining the bodily and mental purity ot 
the rustic compared with the moral and mental etiolation of the 
town population. In those happy regions our philosophical 
author might have pointed to the example of Rome or Pompeii in 
all its healthful operation. There might be seen “ side by side” 
the “‘ happy lass or lad” in the “ buoyant spirits’ which, under the 
highly natural circumstances of the case, might easily be expected. 
The same Arcadian simplicity is indeed still reported to subsist 
under a civilization so primeval as that of the empire of Japan. 
But the unfortunate inhabitants of our metropolis are lect to 
deplore, with Dr. Forbes Winslow, the flight of Astrea to the 
more ethereal regions of Lincolnshire and Notts, 

It has come to be regarded as somewhat of a reproach to the 
medical schools of Gospel times that our prescriptions are stil] 
headed by the symbolic invocation of the Egyptian Ra. We are 
indebted to Dr. Forbes Winslow for breaking through this heathen 
practice. Starting from a text descriptive ot that “ purer, brighter, 
nobler, and beatitied state of existence” where “ the sun shall 
not smite by day nor the moon by night,” “ need I hesitate,” he 
asks, “ after so solemn a declaration, in approaching the consider- 
ation of not only the sanatory but the morvid intluence of the sun 
upon the human race?” What, however, is our surprise to find him 
abruptly winding up his roll of motley, and often wholly irrecon- 
cileable, extracts by saying that it is not his intention “ to analyse 
the morbid effects of solar light in the generation of specific 
diseases?” We hardly know, indeed, whether to mourn or to 
be comforted under a blank like this after what we have actually 
to go through during the author's researches on “the influence 
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of climate upon the stature of different nations.” “It has been | authority of that great 


satisfactorily established that persons placed under the same solar | 


influences have not the same stature; and reciprocally the same 
stature is found among people placed relatively to the same influence 
under very different conditions.” We hope our readers will master 
for themselves this highly lucid principle of anthropology. The 
honour of enunciating it is not, we presume, to lie with M. Sanson 
Alphonse, from whom are drawn the few facts which are supposed 
to make it clear. When facts are rare we must at all events make 
the most of them. The Papoes of Vaigion, then, we are toid, at 1° 
south of the Equator, the Vankoros at 12°, and the Bushmen moun- 
taineers at 30°, have a stature very little above that of the Kam- 
schatdales, the Tartars, and the Esquimaux in latitude 60° to 70° 
north. “High stature is met with equally in very different lati- 
tudes.”” Thus the Caribs between 1° and 80° south, the natives of 
the Isles Marquises at 10°, and those of the Navigator's Islands at 
14°, have alike a mean height of five feet ten inches, the same as 
the Patagonians, who are only separated by the narrow straits of 
Magellan from the inhabitants of ‘Terra del Fuego, over 52°. The 
New Hebrides again, so near the tall Navigator's islanders, give 
birth to a short and badly-made race. It seems to us a pretty 
long and bold jump, from premisses so shaky and far apart as these, 
to any conclusion at all. The powers of our logic are sorely tried 
when we find the result to be that “ temperature has certainly 
more influence on stature than light.” But if we succeed in 
getting over that most equivocal proposition, it is to give up 
our poss of the author's grammar and logic outright, when we 
reach what we are to regard as the final “law of equal stature.” 
“People of the same stature dwell either in maritime regions or 
the continents up to a level sufficiently elevated above the sea!” 
But we are not yet, it may be said, on Dr. Forbes Winslow’s 
- true ground. We have no right to expect from him profound or 
original views upon the chemical or actinic properties either of 
the solar beam or the lunar ray. Upon the theory of weather he 
may be allowed the usual amount of liberty which belongs to a 
subject so little reduced to the strictness of a science; though we 
confess to being a little startled at hearing of “various kinds of 
hemorrhages, all arising, it was supposed, from the effect of lunar 
influence on the condition of the barometer.’’ Such diseases, we 
are left to infer, were unknown before the invention of Torricelli, 
and must be set down to the score of that supposed benefactor of 
his race. One of Dr. Winslow’s favourite authors, Dr. Mead, 
amongst many wonders illustrative of ‘“sol-lunar influence,” refers 
to a case which we might think had only to be followed up in order 
to enrich both the medical and the cosmetical arts with an agent 
as novel and as potent as could be compassed through the use of 
mercury in any form. We speak of the young lady “ whose 
countenance always developed itself with the increase of the 
moon, so that the éclat of her charms always depended upon 
that planet.” Everybody knows how much may be done to make 
up for our want of solar heat by the use of “bottled sunbeams.” 
an nothing be got out of our moonbeams to maintain feminine 
charms at their full height, not once a month only, but all the year 
round? “The celebrated Kerckeringius” knew a case of a similar 
young lady, “ who became plump and handsome with the increase 
of the moon, but who completely changed with the decrease of that 
t. About the change she became so disfigured and haggard that 
she secluded herself from all society for some days.” Can it be that 
such frightful cases as this are still going on round about us? What 
would be the effect upon society if an epidemic of moonbeams 
played this terrible havoc upon our leaders of beauty and fashion ? 
fs a writer in Dr. Forbes Winslow’s high position justified in 
conjuring up so horrible a nightmare without at least a hint at 
some recipe or spell for neutralizing the evil influence? He is 
familiar, we see, with all sorts of recondite properties pertaining 
to the moon; and out of the “more reliable data in connexion 
with this division of the subject” we fall back upon what will, 
no doubt, have a weight of its own with all admirers of Norma. 
Dr. Winslow exhausts his learning upon the mystic properties 
of mistletoe “cut with a golden knife when the moon was six 
days old.” It could cure fevers and bites of venomous reptiles, 
besides allaying discord and appeasing other violent passions. 
“The plant so gathered was always carried in the hand by 
heralds when sent to sue for peace. Jt was called Verbenarii.” 
Perhaps, however, we had better leave Dr. Winslow’s classics, 
and follow him to the chapter where we may fairly expect our 
great expert in all matters regarding “ the incubation of lunacy ” 
fully to justify the present publication. We mean that “On 
the Alleged Influence of the Moon on the Insane.” ere, if 
anywhere, we should expect to find something like original 
observation and definite statements of opinion. No one in this 
country can well have had greater opportunities of collecting 
the facts upon so interesting a question, and no one certainly 
has ventured to speak with greater confidence upon matters 
connected with the pathology of insanity. Yet our leading 
specialist is found “freely to admit that, placing but little faith 
in what has been recorded or said on the subject, I have not 
kept any systematic register as to the effect of different phases 
of the moon on the insane.” If he had so little faith in what has 
been said by others, why should he dose us with stock quota- 
tions about the moon which every collection of Elegant Extracts 
would suffice to multiply ad nauseam? Or if, on the other hand, 
he thought such experiments too trifling and unscientific for his 
own record, why not give those who have seen some weight in 
them a chance of making their meaning clear? From the way 
in which Pinel is inioduced, any one would have thought the 


_ original exciting cause of the malady, than 


pathologist dead against any hypothesis of 


lunar causation at all, “ Pinel is of opinion that the 


_ occasionally associated with insanity is more dependent ‘upon x 


undue indulgence of the angry passions, intemperance in drinking 
inanition, or mental agitation caused by a remembrance of the 

by direct lunar infly. 
ences.” Yet, before many pages, we Come upon an express citati 
in which Pinel, who “ justly occupies a proud, elevated, and (0n- 
spicuous position,” speaks of it as “curious to trace the effects ¢ 
sol-lunar influence upon the return and progress of manigg) 
paroxysms,” Oycles of this kind are traced by Pinel in gj 
connexion with the solstitial and menstrual periods, a3 wal 
as indirectly through the medium of atmospherical cans, 
Daquin speaks of it as a fact beyond all doubt that the mom 
has an effect upon the insane, and he fixes on the 
moon and the last quarters as the phases of greatest influeng 
Guislain is quoted for an instance of a man who became maniac] 
every twenty-eight days, and that of a woman sixty yoy 
of age whose periodical fit of insanity returned with gy, 
full moon, The Abbé Bertholon, author of / Electricitg 
corps humain, mentions a similar case of maniacal disorder 
the full of the moon, An “ intelligent lady,” who occupied 
for about five years the position of matron in Dr. Forbes 
Winslow's establishment for insane ladies, remarked that gp 
“invariably observed a great agitation among the patients whe, 
the moon was at the full.” But the effect of all this is only 
draw forth the original and philosophical query, “Is it no 
possible that there is some degree of truth on both sides of the 
question ”—in other words, “that the alleged changes observed 
among the insane at certain phases of the moon may arise, not from 
the direct, but the indirect, influence of this planet?” The ext 
amount of light, for instance, at the full moon may result in 
lessness, and thus “dormant morbid, visual, and aural conditi 
previously in a latent state, become actively developed.” Even out 
of this trumpery and redundant expression something might haye 
been got by following up the medicum of thought that it co. 
tains. “It has been observed,” says the writer, speaking apparen 
for onee in his own person, “ by some officials connected 
lunatic asylums that, from causes unknown to them, many of the 
patients have simultaneously exhibited a state of unnatural agita 
tion.” Here, then, might be some small field for the specialist 
who is great upon * obscure diseases of the brain,” when he tums 
his learning upon the “ hygiene of light.” But what is the result} 
Simply that “the state of the moon at the time was not madea 
matter of observation.”’ Dr. Forbes Winslow has somehow acquired 
among the public at large the reputation of an alarmist. From his 
sweeping and unqualified evidence in the witness-box it has bee 
inferred that he could hardly in conscience allow to any of his 
fellow-men the possession of a really sound and normal intellect. 
It seemed as it the known world had virtually resolved itself 
into one vast asylum, with Dr. Forbes Winslow for its keeper 
But how if too close and constant association with being 
of weak intellect should react, as we are told is often the 
case, upon the mind of the physician? Quis custodiet ipus 
custodes? While Dr. Forbes Winslow is lowering himself to the 
care of inferior intellects, how is a high intellectual level to 
be maintained in the case of Dr. Forbes Winslow himself? The 
book before us is just the thing to suggest terrible fears about that 
doom of imbecility which we were warned before now was all but 
the universal lot of the human race. Can it be that the lat 
solitary warning light has itself gone out in the general catastrophe 
of intelligence? If so, we can only say that the cause, im this 
last most lamentable case, can hardly be set down to the seore di 
“much learning,” to judge from the composition of such a book 
as Winslow on Light. 


MEMOIR OF THOMAS DRUMMOND.* 


BY very few persons out of the world of science and profes 
sional politics is the name’ of ‘Thomas Drummond nov 
remembered. Yet he was in his day a man of considerable mati, 
and at the time of his early death he had done more real work 
than many men of greater prominence and notoriety. He is pmt- 
cipally known to the outer world by his invention of the “Drum- 
mond light,” and his authorship of a phrase which hes bee 
often repeated and criticized —“ Property has its duties as well 
as its rights.” How merited was the eminence which he attained. 
and how much he was valued by men whose appreciation it wi 
an honour to have earned, may be gathered from this memoir. 
Thomas Drummond, the third son of a writer to the Signet, wis 
born at Edinburgh in 1797. His father, who does not seem 
have practised his profession, was the representative of an old family 
in Perthshire, and after his death was remembered as the “las 
laird of Comrie” ; for, on investigating his attairs, his executors fo 
it necessary to sell the family estate. His widow, with her fow 
children and her mother, after several changes settled near Muss 
burgh, at the grammar-school of which place Thomas rec 
his first rudiments of education. He was, in his earliest yeats,¢ 
contemplative, studious boy, fond of carpentering and other me 
chanical amusements. As his surviving sister said, “he W# 
always making things.” A well-made writing-desk attested his 
skill as a carpenter, and his ingenuity generally was found to be ue 


* Memoir of Thomas Drummond, R.E., F.R.A.S., Under-Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenunt of Ireland, 1835 to 1840. By John F. M‘Lennaa, MA» 
Advocate. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 
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fal and profitable in a family which had only narrow means to sub- 
, « Whatever went wrong, from the roasting-jack upwards, 
‘he was to Tommy to put it right,” as his sister records. Not- 
shstanding his studious habits and his mechanical ingenuity, he 
bs not seem to have been a favourite with his first schoolmaster, 
of whose wayward partiality and unjust severity his biographer 
bitterly complains. He soon exchanged this harsh and unapprecia- 

- cue for a more congenial and discerning instructor. He 
pecame the pupil of Professor Jardine, who, having visited Porto- 
bello in the summer, insisted on giving lessons to Tommy, took 

great interest in him, and one day gladdened the fondest of 
thers by saying, “ John Wilson and your Tom are the cleverest 
boys I ever had under my charge.” In his thirteenth year he 
went to board with Mr. Scott, a teacher of mathematics in Edin- 
burgh, where he attended the University classes. Here his 
r mathematical proficiency excited the admiration of the 
Professors, who used to append to his solutions of problems com- 
mendatory notices, such as “ Remarkably neat,” “ Most neatly 
and ably done.” Two or three years after going to Edinburgh 
he received an appointment to W oolwich, and proceeded thither 
a3 a cadet in 1813. A curious trait of his self-reliance 
exhibited itself just before he started for Woolwich. When 
his sister was helping to pack his trunk, her chief care was 
to stow away his college certificates, of which all the family 
were very proud. lle asked her for them, and, to her horror, 
threw them into the fire. “If I can’t earn a better cha- 
racter than that,” said he, “TI don’t deserve it.” Yet the man 
who did this treasured up other documents with religious care- 
fulness. After his death little packets were found ticketed 
«My dear mother’s letters,” and “ My sister’s little notes.” His 
introduction to Woolwich was characteristic. The clerk who 
whered him introduced him to the examining Professors in this 
wise—* Here is a young man from Scotland who pretends to know 
everything.” The imperfections of Woolwich were as great in 
those days as they have ever been since, perhaps greater. It is 
curious Why there should be more bullying and more tyranny at 
the military schools than at the other great public schools of 
England. It may be that there is a rude notion of discipline and 
Tiaiining at the bottom of all the tyranny. Whatever the 
motive of it, Drummond experienced its practice to a degree 
which impaired his health and spirits, and made him ex- 

yess a general discontent with the Academy which his 
eauuber repeats in an exaggerated form. That Drummond was 
bullied, is true ; but we doubt whether, if he had not been bullied, 
he would have felt discontent at the routine of the Academy 
equal to that expressed by his biographer. His good com- 
mon sense would have saved him from a petulance which only a 
very unpractical disposition or a normal dejection of spirits could 
have explained in himself, but which nothing save habitual indi- 
jon can justify in a biographer. Drummond quietly and 
sensibly enough thus describes his daily life at the Academy :— 

There is a parade at half-past seven, after which we get breakfast—a bowl 
of milk and a round of bread. At eight o’clock we go to the Academy, and 
stay still twelve o'clock, after which we are drilled. Dine at one o’clock, and 
at two return to the Academy till half-past five. There is then a parade 
again, after which no cadet is allowed to go out without leave. At eight 
delock we have supper, and at nine o’clock we must bein bed. . . . At 
five o'clock in the morning the servant comes and takes away our shoes ; 
comes back at six o’clock and puts on the fire; and at seven we get up. 
This is the life we lead. 

On this his biographer deems it befitting to maunder away in the 
following hysterical fashion :— 

Here is a boy, fresh from home joys and comforts [the comforts, to wit, of the 

pinched little establishment at Musselburgh], suddenly caught in the round of 
a desolate system, and worried in it from five o’clock in the morning till nine 
atnight ; his diet, so far as it is stated, little better than workhouse fare, 
beginning with milk and a round of bread (!!) and ending with dry bread 
and cheese. Parades and drills incessant ; the sense of freedom pinched out. 
Morning parade early enough, one would think, without a servant syste- 
matically to disturb one’s rest, 
Why cannot men pen a good and able man’s life without in- 
setting bosh and nonsense suflicient to rouse the subject of their 
musings, and make his bones rattle in the grave? We should 
not have called attention to this foolish passage did it not 
resemble the style of many other modern writers, whose theory 
of education seems to be that a boy should be allowed to do just 
What he likes, eat as much as he thinks he wants, lounge, sleep, 
and trifle as much as he chooses, and prepare himself for his 
future career by the most ample license and complete self- 
indulgence, 

Drummond had his annoyances, and wrote about them as many 
other boys have done. But when he began to make his way, his 
moroseness and discontent melted beneath the genial warmth of 
merited success, In July, 1813, he wrote home, “The examina- 
ton is now over, and everything has succeeded according to my 
Wishes, I am first on the mathematical list, and second in the 
Academy. ...+ Yesterday was the grand examination day for 
commissions in the first Academy. ‘The vacancies have all been 
filled, and a few supernumeraries left. If Portugal don’t help a 
little, promotion would be slow.” On this the biographer senti- 
mentalizes in the following strain:—“It is thus that, through 
class feeling, even the best of men are brought at times to look 
upon war.” What ever does this mean? Drammond was educating 
for the profession of a soldier; the profession of a soldier is to 
hake War; war was then going on; and Drummond was 
anxious, as a soldier, to distinguish himself. And on this 


¢xpression of natural ambition Mr. M‘Lennan treats us to this 


sample of cant! We with him more in the tone of reproof 
in which he speaks of the practical jokes played on Drummond b 
the senior cadets. To us they seem to have been both childish i 
and cowardly; for Drummond was small of stature for his years, 
not very strong, and with considerably more of mental energy than 
of that physical strength which fits men and boys for — horse- 
play. And we are not able to repel the suspicion which his 
iographer entertains that the shy, thoughtful, and studious 
cadet caused the jealousy of his com by his proficiency, and 
provoked the shabby reprisals in which they thought to —- 
themselves. We do not suppose that nowadays the tone of Wool- 
wich ethics would permit a lot of lubberly seniors to pour tub- 
fuls of water into the bed of a studious and distinguished junior. 
If this would be allowed at Woolwich, we must say that the 
ethics of the military academies are peculiar to them- 
selves; for such conduct would not be viewed even with 
passive toleration at the great public schools. Eton boys, te. 
oppidans—of course, under their present luxurious régime—would 
think and call any boy who laboured at his studies a “cad ”; but as 
for inflicting on him any real punishment, they would deem that 
nearly as “ caddish” as “sapping” itself. We should like to ascer- 
tain what is the true cause of all that is strange and abnormal at 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, that divides the cadets into bullies and 
bullied, and, in after years, into drinkers and Methodists. It is 
quite a subject for a Commission of Inquiry. From those persecu- 
tions Drummond was delivered in the year 1815, when he entered 
the Royal Engineers, having acquired at Woolwich the character of 
a laborious and acute mathematician. His mechanical inventive- 
ness soon exhibited its wonted activity in his new position. He 
invented a pontoon—with what success is not recorded. The 
military authorities appear to have disregarded it, and their 
indifference vexed Drummond, who with his usual nervous irrita- 
bility began to long for a new profession, and spoke of quitting 
the army for the Bar. While, however, he was grumbling, an 
opportunity presented itself of employment peculiarly suited to his 
scientific tastes. He was appointed, in 1819, to take part in the 
Ordnance Survey. In 1821 he was in Scotland with Colby, 
Vetch, and Dawson, continuing the great triangulation north- 
wards from Caithness, The nature of this labour was such 
as no mere bookworm could have stood. As the biographer 
remarks—“ The life of the officers who went out was an ex- 
ceedingly trying one. It was a life of hardship and exposure, 
of frequent privation and fatigue, occasionally of hazard and 
adventure; a life to try the strongest, and certainly to injure 
the more robust.” When Drammond was engaged in throwing 
the triangles over Orkney and Shetland, the chief of their 
party was attacked by a fever, and had to send to the east 
coast of Shetland for leeches. Drummond does not appear to 
have suffered as yet. In 1824 this branch of the survey was di 
continued in order to commence the survey of Ireland, which had 
been some time in contemplation. For this Drummond had 
been qualifying himself by studies apparently out of the regular 
course of his profession—notably by that of chemistry, which 
he followed in conjunction with the higher mathematics. 
For years he used to rise at four or five in the morning, 
light his own lamp and fire, and, taking a cup of coffee, 
study without interruption till g or 10 a.m. The fruits of 
these studies came in due season. After much meditation 
and many experiments, he hit on two great discoveries—the lime- 
light and the heliostat; the latter a means of continuously re- 
flecting the sun’s rays from one point to another. In p. 67 of this 
work will be found an interesting account of the various pyro- 
technical preparations which Drummond had made use of before 
he began to try the earths, which alone gave the steadiness of 
flame he sought. The first public test of the light and the 
apparatus was afforded during the triangulation on the Divis 
mountain near Belfast, in the August of 1825, where Dru 

was encamped with his heliostat, light-apparatus,and other in- 
struments. A conspicuous object was placed on the summit of 
Slieve Suaght, the highest hill of Innishowen :— 


Drammond took the lamp and a small party of men to Slieve Suaght, 
and by calculation succeeded so well in directing the axis of the reflector to 
the instrument on Divis that the light was seen, and its first appearance will 
long be remembered. The night was dark and cloudy. The mountain and 
the camp were covered with snow. The light was to be exhibited at a 
given hour, . - The time approached and jo. and the observer 
had quitted the telescope, when the sentry cried “The light!” and the 
light indeed burst into view, a steady blaze of surpassing splendour, which 
completely effaced the much nearer guiding beacon. 

The labours and the exposure incident to these operations injured 
Drummond's health, but perpetuated his fame. Had he never 
done anything beyond making the discoveries which facilitated 
the Ordnance Survey, he would have been a celebrated man. But, 
as we shall see hereafter, he was destined to win celebrity and a 
position in a sphere very different from those of chemistry and hi 
mathematics. It is touching to remark the deep pleasure with which 
Drummond recounts his successes to his mother, whom he really 
seems to have idolized. Amid all his labours and trials he retained 
that which the most distinguished men have felt to be the most 
priceless of blessings—an inherent capacity of affection. This 
shows itself in numberless little trifles, which the personal remi- 
niscences of his surviving relatives might probably multiply. 

The following years saw Drummond at his work of the Irish 
Survey, enhancing his reputation as a diljgent and thoroughly 
scientific officer. His urs were sometimes intervapted, by 
illness, and at one time he was ill for six weeks. It seems in- 
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credible, but it is stated as fact, that some Department—Ordnance 
or War Office—wished to make this interruption an excuse 
for stopping his pay. The intention, however, was never carried 
into effect. By 1831 Drummond’s celebrity was so well estab- 
lished that he had dined with the King at Brighton, and made 
the acquaintance of Lord Brougham—two events which told on his 
future career. He was a man of mark, and notably qualified for 
any work in which accuracy of apprehension and computation and 
a mastery of scientific principles were required. Such work was 
found for him in 1831, on the appointment of the Boundary 
Commission, the supervision of which (doubtless on the Chan- 
cellor’s recommendation) was entrusted to him. The sketch of 
his future career we reserve for a second notice. 


(To be continued.) 


MR. MUNRO’S AETNA.* 

F Gage poy is current respecting Mr. Shaw, an English editor 
of the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. It is recorded 
that he was especially anxious to learn what were the opinions of 
Continental scholars with regard to his book. He therefore 
bought all German or Dutch editions of the classics which might 
ssibly contain some remote reference to the subjects on which 
i had been engaged. Book after book was perused, and yet no 
notice of the scholarship of Shaw. At last the long-expected 
notice came, but the form in which it appeared was far 
from encouraging. The editor and his work were disposed of 
with two withering words, “ Putidé Shavius.” The moral of this 
legend, if legend it be, clearly is the low esteem in which English 
classical scholarship has been held by the ripe scholars of Ger- 
many. Sometimes it would almost seem as if our highest aim 
nowadays was simply to borrow the materials collected in 
foreign editions, and to put them before the British public 
either with or without acknowledgment. It is even more 
startling to take up some ordinary “ Schul-program ” which 
the master of a German school composes, and publishes as a 
matter of course, as occasion requires. These short treatises 
deal with subtleties of scholarship, and exhibit the result of an 
extensive course of reading which it would absolutely paralyse 
an English schoolmaster even to think of. Tested by such a 
standard we Englishmen do not stand high. No doubt our 
——- would have to sacrifice many things infinitely more 
worth keeping, to attain to such excellence; nor is there any like- 
lihood of such a change taking place. 
England naturally feel the tendencies of the age. 

Paley’s words in the preface to his Propertius :— 

Commercial enterprise and activity have enormously increased, while the 
life of studious retirement and literary enjoyment has become associated with 
eccentricity. New facts in science are becoming daily known—facts astonish- 
ing in their nature and infinitely important in their application—while 
the field of discovery in the phenomena of the dead languages is becoming 
more nearly exhausted, Porsonian criticism and the dry niceties of Elmsleyan 
canons with difficulty maintain their scholastic position against the en- 
grossing investigations of a Humboldt, the rapidly developing marvels of 
steam and electricity, or the glorious revelations of time and space as ex- 
hibited in geology and astronomy. 

Classical learning can of course never be again prosecuted in 
this country under the same encouragements as in the days when 
mitres and MSS., dochmiacs and deaneries, had a real connexion 
with each other. And what is true of classical learning generally 
is especially true of Latin scholarship. Even our schoolboys know 
more Greek than Latin; or—to put it more exactly—lknow even 
less Latin than they do Greek. We have drawn this dark 
picture (not that we lament very bitterly over it) to serve as an 
artistic background for Mr. Munro, who truly is the vindicator of 
modern English scholarship. Judging from the reception of his 
remarkable and elaborate edition of Lucretius, we may venture to 
hope for the testimony of a frequent “ optimé Munrovius,” instead 
of the solitary “ putidé Shavius,” from critics across the sea. And 
we claim this title for Mr. Munro, not because his edition is useful 
merely, or replete with information, or ingenious, for we may 
point with satisfaction to other editors whose efforts fulfil these 
qualifications ; but rather because, while marked by a distinct 
originality, it displays that rarest of tastes, the study of pure 
scholarship for its own sake. It is needless to refer more par- 
ticularly to the edition of Lucretius to which Mr. Munro owes 
so much of his fame. It has been sufficiently commented on 
and discussed. But the little book now before us, from the 
hand of the same author, will serve at least equally well to 
establish our point. The title-page bears the simple word 
“ Aetna” upon it. The contents of the book are a Latin poem of 
some six hundred lines, with an re criticus, an essay, and 
a commentary. Of uncertain authorship and uncertain date, the 
— has nothing particular to recommend it; indeed, the editor 

imself does not hesitate to say :— 

Our poem is on the whole singularly unattractive and of meagre merit 
enough ; the poet seems to have been urged to his task not by the Muse, but by 
a most conscientious desire to enlighten an ignorant world on the true causes 
of the eruptions of Etna and the real nature of the much misunderstood lava- 
stone. More than half the poem is taken up with describing at most 
vexatious length, first the many ways in which wind and air help to rouse 
the subterranean fires, and then the manner in which the “lapis molaris” is 
really fused, ‘The first ninety verses are formal, and have a strong twang of 
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— 
the school. The concluding episode of the Catanian Deothere is iibae 
constrained, and quite fails of the pathos it is intended to produce, a 
Nor does the condition of the text appear to be more promis 
Scaliger complains sorely of this, for in his judgment the f, ; 
was so fine that he thinks, if we had more of the writer or n 
authentic copies of what he wrote, we should find him infinite 
superior to “ isti pingues poet, Musarum me 
especially Lucan. But, unfortunately, he acknowledges “mall 
fere poémati magis nocuit, immo, ut ne quid dissimulem nullj 
tantum nocuit vetustas, Tantw ejus sunt macula, nos 
breviter indicare contenti erimus. Non enim commentariuy 
instituimus,” 

But we shall not complain, inasmuch as to the wretch 
condition of the text we are mainly indebted for Mr, Munn’s 
present edition and commentary. Less romantic than the circum. 
stances of Professor Tischendort’s discovery of the Codex Singitj 
the birth of this volume had still a curious element of ¢ 
about it. In collating a MS. of the Culex, in the public lib 
at Cambridge for Protessor Ribbeck, Mr. Munro was surprised 
to find that the text of the Aetna which followed was superior 
both in point of age and merit, to all other collated MSS, anj 
that it occasionally supplied lost lines or half lines or g 
words, and so rendered intelligible many a passage which had 
previously been a “locus conclamatus.” This MS. is the basis of 
the present edition; but we can do no more than refer to the 
editor’s interesting estimate of it, and of the lost Florentine 
ment of some 150 lines—a MS. that appears to be even mop 
valuable considering the small amount of ground which it covers 

We may fairly wonder how many persons have ever seen the 
Aetna; and of those who have seen it, how many have read jt, 
It may have struck the eye of some one in turning over an ol 
Virgil, to which are appended not only the Culex, Ciris, and 
Moretum, but also the Dire, the Copa, and this poem of Aetna, 
Was it, then, Virgil’s composition? Ascensius, who writes q 
running commentary upon it as a portion of Virgil’s works, does 
not get further than v. 29 before he declares “ Hoc unum yerbum 
mihi fidem fecerit Vergilianum non esse hoc carmen,” &c.; and 
probably this was the view of every one who had studied it, 
Some scholars were inclined to father it upon Claudian, whik 
J.C. Scaliger expresses his belief that it was written by Quinti- 
lius Varus, Virgil's friend of the 6th and roth Eclogues. Casper 
Barthius referred it to Manilius, not without some show of 
but before Wernsdorf’s time there was a consensus more or les 
general in favour of Cornelius Severus, which view was w 
espoused by Jos. Scaliger. But there are external as well as in- 
ternal difficulties in the way of this belief. Cornelius Severus is 
described as being a real poet, whereas the author of the Aetnais 
far more of a natural philosopher ; the language of the composition, 
too, is hardly that of the Augustan age, but rather points to the 
times of Claudius or Nero. But Wernsdorf has elabora 
summed up all available evidence, and pronounces roundly in 
favour of Lucilius Junior, a procurator of Sicily, and a friend of 
Seneca, supporting his decision partly by statements in Seneca’s 
Epistles, and partly by reference to the Actna itself, which, as he 
supposes, is the undoubted work of an Epicurean, Lucilius being, 
according to him, a philosopher of that school. Mr. Munro ctiti- 
cizes with much ircioms this latest view of the authorship of the 
poem. He shows, we think, very satisfactorily that the genenl 
result of the evidence is only to prove that Lucilius might have 
been, not that he was, the author; and that, if Lucilius was really 
an Epicurean when the poem was written, he did not write it 
Mr. Munro thus pronounces sentence on the whole question:— 

Though Lucilius might seem to have a somewhat better claim than any 
other single name, yet, as between him and the whole Roman world, the 
chance must be great against him, Aetna, therefore still remains, and | 
fancy ever will remain, the work “ incerti auctoris.” 

To those who have a fondness for a hard and crabbed 
the following specimen cannot fail to give immense satisfaction 
The writer seems to be speaking of the effect of water in causing a 
current of air, and so fanning the volcanic fires, and he thus de 
scribes and illustrates his notion :— 

Sive introrsus agunt nubes, et nubilus auster ; 

seu forte hi flexere caput tergoque feruntur : 

precipiti dejecta sono premit unda fugatque 

torpentes auras, pulsataque corpora denset. 

nam ueluti sonat hora duci Tritone canoro : 

pellit opus collectus aque uictusque movere 

Spiritus, et longas emugit buccina voces : 

carmineque irriguo magnis cortina theatris 

imparibus numerosa modis canit arte regentis, 

qua tenuem impellens animam subremiyat unda; 

haud aliter summota furens torrentibus aura 

pugnat in angusto, et magnum commurmurat Actna. 
In the fifth line of this passage Mr. Munro has ingeniously sug- 
gested hora duci, for the ora due, ore diu, or aura diu of MSS. aud 
correctors. His long and elaborate note describes the prob 
construction of this wind-and-water organ in the shape of a Trites, 
signalling the time (hora) for engagement in the Naumachia to the 
captain (duci) of the fleet, or to the Emperor himself. As to the 
cortina, and the irriguum carmen, we wust refer readers to the 
commentary. 

As an instance of the editor's boldness in conjecture mayb 
quoted his emendation of v. 334-5, which all copies read, with 
hardly a variation, 

Illine obscura semper caligine nubes 
Pigraque defuso circumstupet humida uultu: 


But the cloud which hangs over Aetna is a fire-cloud, and at 
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Mr. Munro proposes to read atmida, or athmida, as the 
Mss would write it the initial syllable would naturally be 
absorbed in the termination of circumstupet, leaving hmida as a 
‘duum, which would easily pass into humida, Atmida will then 
ie the Greek arpic or “vapour,” the form being analogous to 
cassida for cassis. 
Mr Munro’s most elaborate critical essay discusses the vexed 
reading in v. 6, where the MSS. give Dodone, which is manifestly 
rong, 8 Apollo has no connexion with that place. Other names 
have een proposed by earlier editors, but they have been generally 


mere guesses. Mr. Munro finds that in his new MS. there is frequent 


confusion between o and a, and this prepares us for his reading 
Ladois. This name belongs to the worship of Apollo at Antioch 
and Daphne, which latter was a park and temple a few miles 
igher up the Orontes than the great city. Antioch was the Paris 
ye Daphne the Versailles. Now we are shown that, on the Orontes, 
Daphne, the beloved of Apollo, was always spoken of as the 
daughter of the river Ladon, and this patronymic would take the 
form of Ladonis (Mr. Munro's reading), or perhaps of Ladone on 
the analogy of Augerpvewy. This reading is elaborately supported 
by quotations from Sozomen, Chrysostom, Galen, and other com- 
tively late writers, and out of them all Mr. Munro seems to 
make his case very strong. 

These are but a few hints of the repast provided for scholars 
in this little book. Lively in style, even in the discussion of 
abstruse points, the commentary is singularly fair in tone and 
‘ndicial in the weighing of evidence ; and even where most full and 
elaborate we never detect that wholesale shooting forth of cart- 
loxds of good, bad, and indifferent information which mars many 
avaluable commentary. There is a reserve of strength in Mr. 
Munro’s discussions of which the reader is always conscious. 
Aena has served him as a peg on which to hang a suit of critical 
and exegetical scholarship. We need not admire the peg, but the 
vestments which are hung upon it are singularly sound and good. 


SPORTASCRAPIANA.* 


HIS somewhat ill-assorted, but decidedly amusing, collection 
of anecdotes relates principally to the feats of Mr. Edward 
Hayward Budd, the Nestor of British cricketers, and distinguished 
otherwise as a pedestrian, a boxer, and a shot. As his two most 
intimate friends and associates in all branches of sport were George 
Osbaldeston and Captain Horatio Ross, we are necessarily favoured 
with many reminiscences of them, and thus find ourselves in the 
company of the most remarkable ¢rio that ever devoted fortune and 
lifetime to the attainment of excellence in manly exercises. All 
that was best of riding, walking, running, swimming, shooting, 
and sparring was possessed by these three men, and it would 
almost be hazardous to assert that the “ Squire” was the best 
horseman, Captain Ross the best shot, or Mr. Budd the best 
cricketer, so evenly balanced in many respects were their several 
abilities. All three were men of immense physical strength, and 
kept themselves at one uniform level of condition, neither re- 
uiring to be artificially foreed—according to the evil fashion of 
e present day—when preparing for their arduous engagements, 
nor permitting their muscular vigour to be deteriorated by in- 
dolence or indulgence. Thus they were always in condition, 
and they lasted, because the even balance was never disturbed by 
violent changes. Two of them still live, and the third—George 
Osbaldeston—died only a twelvemonth ago, in his eightieth year. 
Almost morbidly jealous of his own fame, it is known that he 
devoted a considerable part of his latter years to the preparation 
of autobiographical memoirs; but, in their absence, we can rely 
implicitly on the testimony of the two survivors, who manifest 
the warmest regard for, and the most hearty appreciation of, their 
great rival, 

Mr. Budd, perhaps the greatest cricketer who ever lived, played 
at Lord's sixty-three years ago, and continued to take part in 
gteat matches till 1827. He was famous as a batsman, a bowler, 
and a field. For twenty years his average per innings was twenty- 
nine. In one match he hit a ball for nine; in another, he hit 
clean out of Lord’s ground. The celebrated Mr. Ward, a tolerably 
good judge of cricket, matched Mr. Brand against Mr. Budd at 
single wicket. Mr. Budd went in first, scored seventy, and then 
imocked down his wicket. He then got his opponent out for 
nothing. Going in a second time he obtained thirty runs more, 
and again knocked down his wicket. A second time Mr. Brand 
went out without a run. When playing against twenty-two at 
Nottingham Mr. Budd caught out nine. At Purton he bowled out 
four of the Lansdowne Club—a very strong cricketing society—in 
one over. On their own ground he repeated the same feat. Mr. 
Osbaldeston offered a challenge that he and Lambert would play 
any four in England. This was accepted, and the four were Mr. 
Budd, Thumwood, Howard, and Brown, the famous fast bowler, 
who always required two long-stops. The two only got eleven 
tuns in two innings, while, although Mr. Osbaldeston bowled 
every wicket, the tour obtained thirty-eight in one; Mr. Budd 
scoring nineteen, and Brown fifteen. Mr. Osbaldeston was so 
enraged at his defeat that he rushed up to the Pavilion, and erased 
his name from the list of members with such energy that he 
obliterated at the same time the only other two names beginning 
with “0.” He was sorry for his irritation in his cooler moments, 
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and Mr, Budd interceded with Lord Frederick Beauclerck and 
Mr. Ward on his behalf; but the offence was considered too great, 
and his name was seen no more on the M.C.C. roll. The friend- 
ship of Mr. Budd and Mr. Osbaldeston was in no way diminished 
by this incident, but they took care not to play matches 
against each other. The Squire could not bear to be beaten, and 
Mr. Budd was the only man in England who could beat him. 
Indeed old Mrs. Osbaldeston had made her son promise her that 
he would never play against Mr. Budd, and there is a letter extant 
addressed to that pte samned in which the Squire says—“I make 
a bargain with you on the remaining part of this paper, that we 
will not play against each other in any single-wicket match, as 
there is no occasion for it, and then nobody can tell what we can 
do jointly.” And when they did play together they carried all 
before them. The pair, aided by Lord Frederick Beauclerck, 
beat the three best professionals in England—Lambert, Sherman, 
and Howard—and Mr. Osbaldeston bowled every wicket. Singly, 
he beat the two best players of Nottingham, obtaining eighty-four 
runs without losing his wicket, and bowling out his antagonists 
twice over for seventeen. 

The well-known name of Ross instantly suggests to us some of 
the extraordinary performances with the gun which have made 
him so famous. There were giants in those days at every branch 
of shooting. Mr.Osbaldeston had killed ninety-eight pheasants out 
of a hundred shots; and on another occasion, when backed to kill 
eighty brace of partridges in one day, Mr. Budd handed him the 


| gun for every shot, and he killed ninety-seven brace and a half. 


The next day there were five brace and a half more picked up, so 


| that the total bag was one hundred and three brace and a half of 


partridges, besides nine hares and a rabbit—a feat which, as the 
editor of this volume remarks, has never been equalled. Besides 
him there were Captain Ross, Colonel Anson (afterwards Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India), Lord Kennedy, and many others, all 
not only crack shots, but ever ready to attempt any feat, however 
impossible it might seem. Captain Ross, for instance, backed 
himself to shoot ten brace of swallows with a pistol and single 
ball in one day. The account thereof is given in his own 
words :— 

An immense number of swallows built their nests all round the towers of 

Rossie Castle, and I shot the match there. The Squire was staying with me 
at the time, and saw the match shot. I shot well, as the shots were | 
long ones, the towers being three stories high, and a half-sunk story. 
caught the birds as they were hovering, with wings extended and ered 
stationary, before going into their nests, I finished the match before 
breakfast. 
Sometimes, when there was nothing else to fire at, they threw up 
half-sovereigns. Lord Methuen asked Mr. Budd one day at 
Lord’s to toss up sixpence for a shot. Not having one, Mr. Budd 
threw up a half-sovereign, and the shot hit it so full as to blow 
the coin clear away. Lord Methuen then threw up a cricket-ball, 
which he hit, and, turning round, with his other barrel killed a 
butterfly on the wing. Sometimes a little humour was introduced 
in the solution of difficulties. Thus, when Lord Alvanley and 
Lord de Ros were shooting a match together, it was agreed that 
each should carry what the other shot. Lord Alvanley was a 
stout man, and began to get tired before long, so he shot a donkey, 
and we should imagine his antagonist resigned the contest forth- 
with. Occasionally a laughable incident like the following 
occurred, as narrated by Captain Ross himself :— 

During one of my visits to Ebberston (Osbaldeston’s Yorkshire seat) we 
were shooting the cover of Hutton Bushell, the Squire’s best beat for 
pheasants. A particularly gentleman-like man (a stranger to every one 
out) joined us, and, addressing the Squire, said that he had heard that the 
two greatest shots in England were present, and that he had come some 
distance in the hope of being allowed to walk a short time with us, and see 
the “ cracks” shoot. The Squire was most civil, and begged he would takea 
spare gun he had out, and shoot along with us. This the gentleman declined. 
Weil, a minute or two afterwards, a cock-pheasant rose between the Squire 
and myself, not five yards from either of us. Quick as lightning, bang went 
the Squire—missed! and bang went Captain Ross—missed! Bang again 
the Squire—missed ! bang again Captain Ross—missed ! and away went the 
pheasant, chuck, chuck, chuck! The gentleman took off his hat, made us a 
bow, and said, “ ‘Thank you ; I am much obliged, and quite satisfied,” and 
away he went. I burst out laughing, but the Squire was not quite orthodox 
on the occasion.” 

This was somewhat different from Mr. Osbaldeston’s and Mr. 
Budd's shooting at Lord Middleton’s, where the pair killed every 
pheasant in the first cover they were sent into, and were conse- 
quently separated the next day in order that the unhappy game 
might have a little chance; or from the Squire’s performances at 
Escrick, where the host was so aghast at the certain death that 
awaited every living thing, that he burst out—“ Damn your un- 
erring tube!” But the most exciting affair that took place, even 
in those genuine sporting days, was‘ the match at partridges 
between Captain Ross und Colonel Anson. Nobody would venture 
to back himself against the Captain at Pigeons and very naturally, 
considering that he had won the Red House Club Cup, value two 
hundred guineas, in 1828, with the following score :—* $o shots, 
30 yards rise, 5 traps—killed 76; three more hit the top of the 
paling and counted as misses, but fell within the ground. One 
got over the paling, owing to the right barrel missing fire (a bad 
tube), but feathered with the left.” 1t was thought that he might 
not be so invincible in a match at potion, where of course there 
would be considerable luck in the way the birds rose. Lord de 
Ros accordingly arranged that on November the Ist, 1828, Captain 

Yoss should present himself at Mildenhall, in Suffolk, prepared to 
shoot against any one who might theu appear against him, The 
terms were — 
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That we were to start at sunrise by the watch, and shoot until sunset | the sight of a pistol after his duels, and it never came off. Ca fin 
without any halt ; that no dogs should be used ; that we were to walk about Ross is doubtful which of the two would have won, but he, 


forty or fifty yards apart, with two or three men between, or on one side of 
us; that it was not necessary any birds should be picked up, the umpire’s 
seeing them drop was to be considered sufficient. The bet was 200/, 
a side, 


How Captain Ross prepared himself for this match may be 
gathered from the following letter addressed by him to a friend :— 


In 1828 (the year of my match with Colonel Anson) I rented from the 
Duke of Athole a large range of shooting called Feloar. I shot eighty-seven 
deer that season, to my own rifle. I worked hard. I was always up at 
3 A.m. and seldom back to the lodge before 7 or 8 p.a., walking, running, or 
crawling all the time. This was the grandest training in the world! I 
believe I came to the post on the 1st of November, at ‘Mildenhall, as fit to 
go as any winner of the Derby ever did at Epsom. 


As further proof of his condition, and of the pluck of men at 
that day, we may mention that, after eight hours’ duck-shooting in 
Kincardineshire among swamps and morasses, Captain Ross was 
having a quiet nap after dinner when he was awakened by Sir 
A. L. Hay, who said :— 

“ Ross, old fellow, I want you to jump up and go as my umpire with 
Lord Kennedy to Inverness. I have made a bet of 2,500/. that I get there 
on foot before him.” . . My answer was, “ All right, I am ready ”; and 
off we started, there and then, in evening costume, with, as was the custom 
then, thin shoes and silk stockings on our feet. . . . We went straight 
across the mountains, and it was a longish walk. [The distance is about 
ninety-five miles.] I called to my servant to follow with my walking shoes 
and worsted stockings, and Lord Kennedy did the same. ‘They overtook us 
after we had gone seven or eight miles. Fancy my disgust; my idiot 
brought me, certainly, worsted stockings, but instead of shoes a pair of tight 
Wellington boots. . . . The sole of one boot vanished twenty-five miles 
from Inverness, and I had to finish the walk barefooted. We walked all 
night, next day, and the next night—raining torrents all the way. We 
oo the Grampians, making a perfectly straight line, and got to Inverness 
at 6 A.M. 

With these powers of endurance thus studiously developed, 
Captain Ross duly appeared at Mildenhall on the 1st of November. 
Mr. Budd was to have been his umpire, but was unavoidably 
absent. The opponent turned out to be Colonel Anson, and his 
confidence was so great that Lord Anson commissioned Mr. Budd 
to lay out ten thousand pounds for him on his brother, which, 
having backed Captain Ross, he declined to do. After breakfast- 
ing by candlelight, the party formed in line, ready to start at the 
exact moment of suarise. The country was enveloped in a thick 
mist. When the word was given Colonel Anson went off at a 
terrific pace. We must let Captain Ross tell the issue in his own 
words :— 

Everything was conducted with the greatest possible fairness; We 

changed order every hour, and, as Colonel Anson was quite able to hold on 
at the great pace, we were fighting against each other as fairly as two men 
could do. The Colonel had luck on his side . and in the course of 
the match he got eleven more shots than I did; the consequence was that 
he was at one time seven birds ahead of me. About two o'clock I saw 
evident signs of the Colonel having near about pumped himself. The old 
Squire rode up to me, and said, “ Ross, go along ; he’ll lie down directly, 
and die.” Iwas thus able to go right away from the Colonel; and as the 
birds were so wild (in consequence of the crowd and noise) that few shots 
were got nearer than fifty or sixty yards, I gradually made up my lee-way. 
A quarter of an hour before the expiration of the time, Mr. Charles Greville 
and Colonel Francis Russell rode up to me, and said Colonel Anson was 
unable to walk any more, but that he was one bird ahead of me, and that 
Lord de Ros had authorized them to propose to me to make it a drawn match. 
I had a great deal of money depending on the result, and had not had a shot 
far the last ten minutes. . . ..I therefore agreed to make it a drawn match. 
I was as fresh as when I started, . . . and | said to the assembled multitude 
(about five to six hundred people) that I was ready there and then to start 
against any one present, to go to London on foot against him for 50o/., or to 
shoot the same match against any one next day for Sool. . . . Some young 
farmer said he would try a race against me to the Inn (perhaps two miles or 
two and a half distant). We made a fair start, all in the best humour ; but 
I do not think any one was in sight when I reached the Inn. 
All the attendants were beaten before twelve o’clock by the pace ; 
and fresh relays were provided at intervals. Only twenty-five or 
twenty-six brace of birds were killed; but it must be remembered 
that the shooters were followed by two or three hundred men on 
horseback, all talking, shouting, and betting on the shot. Conse- 
quently, directly they entered a field of turnips the partridges rose 
in a body at the other end; only long shots could be obtained ; 
indeed, as Captain Ross says, “scarcely a near shot was fired 
during the match.” 

Those were the days of duelling, and one would be curious to 
know what such great marksmen might have done in that depart- 
ment of sport. ‘The two greatest pistol-shots of the day, perhaps 
of any day, were Captain Ross and Captain Gronow. Neither 
had ever been beaten. Captain Ross shot a match at the Red 
House against a Spanish gentleman. The distance was twelve 
yards, the target a common playing card, and the bull’s-eye 
was exactly the size ofa sixpence, marked on the back of the card, 
Captain Ross won easily, and in twenty-five shots hit the bull’s- 
eye twenty-three times. Captain Gronow was equally formidable, 
but he shot at higher game. Living’ in Paris when that capital 
was occupied by the Allied troops, he could scarcely avoid duels. 
But he was not a quarrelsome man, and only fought two, One of 
them was with a Frenchman, and resulted thus :— 

The Frenchman stuck his glove on a tree, and in a swaggering tone asked 
Gronow which finger he should hit ; and, after hitting the glove, he said to 
Gronow, “I will serve you in the same way!” Captain Hesse (Gronow’s 
second—since killed in a duel) said to him, “ You must do something to try 
and shake that fellow’s nerve”; so he threw his hat in the air, and Gronow 
put his bullet through it, and then, bowing to the Frenchman, said, 
“ Monsieur, voila votre destiné !” 


Two minutes later his destiny was fulfilled. A match was pro- 


it would have been a very close affair. He himself studi 
avoided duels, and congratulates himself that, having been 
sixteen times, he was able in every case to settle the dj 
satisfactorily without an actual appeal to arms. We cannot 
noticing, however, a slight contradiction to this at p. 308, where we 
are told that Mr. Budd — to Captain Ross for assistance jn 
duel that was about to take place between a colonel anda nig 
man. The latter had never fired offa pistol in his life, and we gy 
that his youth and ignorance induced Captain Ross to d 

his usual rule, for he not only volunteered to lend his own Pistols, 
but said to Mr. Budd, “* If the lad will only attend to the instr. 
tions I give, I’ll bet you a hundred he hits his man!’ He gaye me 
very simple instructions, which I duly imparted to the 
officer, and sure enough he lodged his ball in the groin of the al 
Colonel, who died from the wound.” 

This book would be more serviceable if there was some gj 
system or method of narration. As it is, it is a mere medley, 
find out the details of a single event—say the Ross and Anson mateh 
—the reader has to rammage through the whole volume, and pick 
up a bit here and a bit there. This is troublesome, and spoils the 
interest which is felt in an intelligibly connected story. Attention 
should also be paid to the correct spelling of names and places 
There is no place in Leicestershire called Barkly Holt; and the 
name of the eminent bootmaker is, or was, Hoby, and not Toby, 


THE NATURALIST IN INDIA. 


\ \ TE consider the biographies of eminent men, more espec} 
of eminent literary men, to be the most ‘delightfal of 


reading; and next to these we are inclined to rank such books a 
Gilbert White’s Natural History of Selborne. It was indeed aray 
and wonderful gift which that old Hampshire parson possessed, 
He could sit for hours together at a parlour window, opening intp 
a narrow back garden, engaged in the apparently ignoble task of 
watching the comings and goings of dickey-birds and cockchafers, 
and the manceuvres—few and far between—of his old tortoise 
“ Timothy ” ; and to the record of these observations he could im. 
part a charm all his own which continues, after the lapse of eig 
years, to invest them with an interest little short of poetic. We 
formerly thought that the indescribable air of serene repose which 
surrounds all he writes was the eflect of perfect unconsciousness 
on the part of a thoroughly simple and single-minded man, and that 
he was doing anything out of the ordinary way. But since we 
found—what is unnoticed by his biographer—that the first 

of his original manuscript diary bears upon it the ambitious motto 
from Thomson, 


I solitary court 
Th’ inspiring breeze, and meditate the book 
Of nature, ever open ; 

we are inclined to think that he was well aware of his peculiarpowen, 
and that he distanced other writers on these subjects not more by 
his superior faculty for observation than by his greater knowledge 
of the ars celare artem. If Gibbon’s assertion that “ the pathetic 
almost always consists in the detail of little circumstances” be 
also true—as in our opinion it is, not only of the pathetic, but of 
every narrative that brings anything vividly before us—it wil 
easily be understood how the natural history of a village, in he 
hands of a true artist, may be made as interesting as a fairy tale 
But it becomes a very different matter when, instead of Selbome, 
in the county of Hants, the subject selected is no less a field than 
“India, the Western Himalayas, and Cashmere ”; and when the 
period for observation, instead of being the whole lifetime of 
non-doing-duty country clergyman, is the scanty leisure of a young 
assistant-surgeon of a marching regiment. hen, under these 
circumstances, we say, as we very safely can do, that the 
Wanderings of a Naturalist is a genuinely interesting book, accu- 
rate enough to satisfy the man of science and simple enough 
to please the general run of readers, we feel that we are paying 
the author a high compliment, but one which he well deserves 

Dr. Adams, in medical charge of a detachment of H.M.’s 64th 
Regiment, sailed from the Cove of Cork on the 29th of January, 
1849, and, taking an exceptionally westward course, sighted the 
island of Trinidad, where Lord Harris was then acquiring that 
“ tropical experience” which soon afterwards was made the singt 
lar ground of his selection for the Government of the Presidency 
of Madras. Still following an exceptional course, the vessel next 
made the seldom-visited Seychelle Islands, and anchored at Mabé, 
which, as Dr. Adams ought to have told us (like another settle 
ment of the same name on the Malabar coast, still belonging # 
the French), is called after the Admiral Mahé de Labourdonnals, 
who was so renowned in our early Indian wars. After a long 
passage the detachment arrived at Bombay, and was at once sell 
to join the head-quarters of the regiment at Poonah, the former 
capital ofthe Mahratta Peishwah. When the Duke of Welling- 
ton was here in the beginning of the century, he wrote, in his 
short incisive way, that he “ had never seen any country so deserang 
the name of a desert as the neighbourhood of this city”; but ® 
marvellous had been the change wrought by some thirty 
of peace and good government that Dr. Adams is able to give 4 
very different account :—- 


* Wanderings of a Naturalist in India, the Western Hi and 
Cashmere. By A. L. Adams, M.D. Edinburgh: ans Dee 
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of the finest views of the city of Poonah and the surrounding country 

pe obtained from the fort of Parbuttah, once a Mahratta stronghol 
g Hindoo temple. . « A range of high conical mountains stretches 
now north to west, while eastward lesser hills bound the view, and south- 
the eye roams over a vast level covered with fields of grain, orchards 
and groves, wherein grow the lime, the orange, the vine, pomegranate, mango, 
pin and guava. Truly may the traveller say, This land is fair to 
The Deccan is the very paradise of birds of prey, and over its vast 
ins they seem to outnumber all the other inhabitants of the 
gir. We can well imagine the interest with which an ardent 
naturalist, fresh from Europe, must have witnessed the scene, so 
familiar to all old Indians, which he thus describes : — 


The remains of one of Holkar’s palaces may be seen at the back of the 
lines. At the time of our visit (5 A.m.) the carcase of a horse was 
ane close by ; round it were congregated tawny eagles, Indian and 
tian vultures, crows, pariah-dogs, and jackals. As we approached they 
quickly dispersed. One after another the great eagles disappeared, but the 
vultures, gorged with their repast, sat perched on the ruined walls of the 
while the jackals skulked away to their hiding-places, and the dogs, 
garcely able to rise from the place where they had fed, lay listlessly around 
the skeleton, or, seated on their haunches, licked their lips, as though gloating 
over the remembrance of their useful meal, 


The govind-kite (milous migrans) is the great scavenger of the 
lish cantonments. They hover in large numbers over the 
barracks of the Europeans at meal time, and on the line of march 
follow the troops from camping-ground to camping-ground. So 
exact are they, as a general rule, in the performance of their dirt 
duty, that we have been told of a hussar fresh from England, 
and more to be admired for the outside than the inside of his 
who was made by his brother-officers to believe that these 
birds were regularly trained for Government employ, and who on 
one occasion, looking sadly at his boots, complained that “ the 
Commissariat kites were not wp to-day.” Of this useful bird Dr. 
Adams gives us the following notices :— 


Of all rapacious birds the govind-kite is the most useful and abundant ; 
wherever offal exists there this bird is to be found, hovering over the 
butcher's shop, the kitchen, or the barrack—now leisurely sailing in circles— 
now darting like an arrow upon its prey, which it devours while on the 
wing, uttering a clear shrill cry whenever a companion disputes its pos- 
sesion. Its boldness is almost ludicrous. Once when a servant was bringing 
watton-chops from the cook-house to our mess, one of these birds darted upon 
the dish, and tore away the contents in its talons. The plumage of this 
species is subject to considerable variety ; some are very dark (these I take 
to be the old birds), others have the under parts light rufous, darkly 
lined. 


Some years later, when proceeding up the Sutlej, en route to 
Ferozepoor, he says :— 

Daily during the boat voyage numbers of ravens, crows, jackdaws, and 
bald-headed eagles assembled on the débris of the cattle slaughtered for our 
we, Qn these occasions 1 witnessed the daring sallies of the govind-kite. 
One afternoon in particular, when the steamer was drawn up by the river's 
bank, a native was eating his curry, when down dropped a kite, and, by 
means of its talons, actually tore the wings of a fowl from his mouth, 
devouring its capture as it sailed away. Great was the poor man’s amaze- 
meat, but his wife, who seemed to understand the habits of the govind-kite 
better than her husband, seized a stick, which she brandished over his head 
during the rest of the meal. On a subsequent occasion we halted on a wet 
and sandy beach for the purpose of cooking. As the soldiers and their 
wives were returning to the vessel, carrying their plates of beef and rice, a 
flock of kites assailed them; darting like so many arrows on the laden 
platters, and bore off the contents. The sight was ludicrous in the 
extreme. One woman, from the clayey nature of the soil, was unable to 
extricate her feet, and remained, with outstretched arms, helplessly im- 
ploring assistance, as kite after kite in quick succession earried away her 


Dr. Adams appears now to be stationed in North America, and, 
with reference to the fact of armies being followed in a campaign 
by flocks of vultures, kites, and crows, states it as a well authen- 
tieated fact that the “‘ crows of New Brunswick and the State of 
Maine decreased very much in number during the American civil 
war, and returned afterwards.” And we remember too that old 
Cobbett, speaking somewhere of the power of a missionary to smell 
roast pork, says that it is only to be equalled by the scent of the 
Amenican eagle, who, perched on a peak of the Rocky Mountains, 
can snuff carrion on the shore of the Gulf of Mexico! 

Some of the most interesting portions of Dr. Adams's book are 
those in which he records his observations in the solitudes of the 
Western Himalayas :-— 


Amid all the grandeur of the Himalayas, it is a most attractive sight to 
the naturalist to behold the vultures and rapacious birds soaring over the 
Vast ravines and around the tops of the mighty mountains. Let him choose 
asummer evening, with that clear blue sky almost characteristic of the 
Himalayas, and just as the sun casts his last rays on the snow-clad moun- 
tains—when the quiet is only broken by the cry of the eagle, the bleat of 
the goat, or the shrill pipe of the black partridge—then the vultures, kites, 
and jackdaws may be seen wheeling in vast circles ; some are gliding along, 
apparently without an effort, others appear suspended motionless in the vast 
canopy of heaven; while, careering in his majesty, the lammergeyer 
(gypactus barbatus) gathers up his great wings and stoops downwards, may- 

ap to rise again and join the medley he has just left, or stretching forth his 
Pinions to their fullest extent, he sails along the mountain brow to the pro- 
Jeeting cliff on which his eyrie stands safe, for there who are assail him ? 

He is usually observed sailing leisurely along the mountain side, now and 

i flapping his great wings when he wishes to mount higher ; but let a 
gevind-kite, or Indian jackdaw annoy him, then, with a rushing noise like 
that of a fierce wind, he stoops with a grace truly grand and beautiful. Oft 
when clambering along a rocky precipice, picking every footstep with 
— care, and daring not to lift my eyes for fear of making a false step, 
feel, my ears been assailed by the furious rush of the lammergeyer, and a 
ing that if he only touched me with his pinions 1 would have rolled into 
yawning abyss below. 


ian could have wished that Dr. Adams had told us a little more 
the fishes of the different parts of India which he visited. They 


are much less known than the birds or the mammalia. He speaks 
somewhat disparagingly of the mahseer as a treat for the table, and 
we cannot help thinking, therefore, that he has been unfortunate 
in the specimens he hes fallen in with. Fish of between thirty 
and forty pounds weight are occasionally caught with the fly in 
the most distant afiluents of the feeders of the Indus, and afford 
sport hardly inferior to. a Spey salmon; while as for their taste, 
we need only mention what the noted gourmand, Colonel David- 
son, tells us of one which he partook of on his way to Hurdwar :— 
“Forty years have elapsed since I dined on that fish, and the 
recollection soothes me still.” 

Dr. Adams was next quartered at Rawul Pindee, the favourite 
among all the new stations of the Indian army, and from this 
central point he made excursions to the Salt Range on the one 
side, and to Cashmere and Ladakh on the other. The Salt 
Range is little favourable to animal life, and poss few attrac- 
tions to our author; but it would have been far otherwise had he 
added a knowledge of geology to his other accomplishments. We 
were in particular disappointed at finding no account of the extra- 
ordinary hot springs at Khotas. We do not know whether the 
Punjab Government hes taken any steps towards the thorough 
scientific exploration of this part of the country, which, previously 
to the conquest, had been so little traversed by Europeans. 
When the armies of Pollock and Nett were returning from 
Afghanistan, an English traveller, anxious to escape from the 
tracks of such a host, and glad of an opportunity to explore an 
unknown route, visited the Salt Mines in company with that 
Captain Mackeson who, many years afterwards, was assassinated 
at Peshawur, and whose death, as Lord Dalhousie told the 
world, “would have dimmed a victory.” The entrance to the 
principal, perhaps the only, mine was much the same as that 
by which you penetrate to the centre of the Great Pyramid ; 
and the whole process of excavating the rock, and shaping 
the fragments into lumps fitted for a camel to carry, was con- 
ducted in the rudest and most wasteful fashion. But, aecording 
to the miners, this last point was of little importance, as what- 
ever ef took from the rock during the day was invariably 
replaced by some unseen power during the night, and the dimen- 
sions of the cavern had never increased one single inch for the 
last two thousand years! This visit was made shortly after the 
period of Sir Robert Sale’s defence of Jellalabad, the success of 
which had been so nearly marred by the great earthquake of 
February, 1842. The miners stated that they were at work when 
it took place, and noticed nothing unusual beyond the fall of a 
little powdered salt from the top of the excavation; whereas, 
outside, at the distance only of two or three hundred feet, the 
earth had heaved for some seconds, their huts were levelled with 
the ground, and their women and children were found lamenting 
them for lost. Inthe same manner at Jellalabad itself, when the 
walls of the fortress were crumbled into dust, every buildi 
shattered, and the soldiers found some difficulty in keeping their 
legs, a picket on a littie rocky eminence close outside the town 
felt no motion at all, and the men were utterly at a loss to under- 
stand the tumultuous scene below them. ‘These two facts are 
undoubted, and would seem to prove that the action of earth- 
quakes—of this particular earthquake, at any rate—is limited to 
the surface, the mere epidermis, as it were, of the earth. 

But to return to Dr. Adams. The following is one of many 
equally well-written passages descriptive of the scenery of Cash- 
mere 

We could scarcely have chosen a better morning for our exeursion. The 
sun was gilding the snow-covered peaks of the northern Pinjal as we com- 
menced the ascent, and by the time we had gained the temple, his rays, ia 
one flood of golden light, had illuminated half the valley, leaving the 
southern portion and the slopes of the Peer Pinjal yet intact. Seldom does 
be shine on more varied and beautiful scenery, for in all my wanderings 
before and since I have never witnessed its equal. There lay the capital at 
our feet, half hidden among clusters of poplars, chunars, and forest trees— 
the Dul lake, washing the western base of the Tukt-i-Salaman, stretched 
westward with all its ever-changing forms, On the placid waters of the 
lake numerous skiffs shot either rapidly along, or threaded their way 
through a labyrinth of weeds, diversified by the countless floating gardens, 
and the Isle of Chunars with its noble plane-trees. The shalimar and 
pleasure-grounds of the Delhi Emperors, now faded and fast passing 
into the wild jungle around them, covered portions of the northern 
of the lake. Huri Purbet, like a fortress which had undergone a siege, 
its walls crumbling into decay, stood on the site of a spur overlooking a 
scene which for loveliness and grandeur has scarcely an equal. So perfect 
seemed both the natural and artificial portions of the panorama, so faintly 
blending with each other, and yet so grand, that the eye in one sweep 
over the most perfect pictures of lake and mountain scenery. Towards the 
city stretched a noble avenue of poplars, upwards of a mile in length, and 
straight as arrows; whilst away towards the east rich pastures and fields 
teemed with grain ; villages nestled in clusters of trees, which in rows were 
seen fringing the banks of the classical Hydaspes, that like a huge snake 
twisted through the plain. Then, last of the many beauties, rose those grand 
and noble mountains, encircling the whole panorama, and shielding the 
paradise from the northern blasts, whilst from their rugged sides dashed a 
thousand rills to fertilize and beautify its soil. 

We should like to linger longer among the hills and valleys of 
Cashmere with so intelligent a companion, but want of s 
warns us to have done. We can heartily commend Dr. Adams’s 
book, and only wish that it had been illustrated by coloured 

rtraits of the birds he so well describes. As it is, we shall go 
heck with renewed pleasure to one of our favourite lounges, the 
back-shop of Mr. Leadbitter the naturalist, where one never fails 
to see the “last new thing” in ornithology springing again into 
life under the hands of that intelligent and skilful manipulator. 
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POULTRY. 


ve appearance of another volume on poultry, that by Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, affords us an opportunity of recurring to the 
valuable works by Mr. Tegetmeier and Mr. Wright, which we 
noticed at less length than they deserved a few weeks since. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’s book is not indeed new, though her name is. On 
comparing her just published volume with that of Mrs, Blair of 
Balthavock, the fifth edition of which came out in 1865, we find 
that Mrs. Arbuthnot and Mrs. Blair are one and the same person. 
At all events, between the Henwife of 1865 and that published 
in 1867, the sole difference appears to be that, in the facsimile of a 
Birmingham prize-medal awarded to the authoress in 1859 which 
adorns the covers of both volumes, the name of “ Arbuthnot” 
is substituted for “Blair” in the later edition. We do not 
usually feel called upon to notice new editions of books; but that 
this is an exceptional case may be gathered from the fact that 
Mrs. Arbuthnot has gained 460 prizes for poultry in Scotland and 
England, and has had personal experience of 400 poultry-yards. 
Her style, too, is so lively, her egotism so genial, and her recom- 
mendation of her hobby so warm and enthusiastic that, though the 
— of profitable poultry-breeding and poultry-feeding is as yet 
together sub judice, she might almost have ventured to stereo- 
type her volume. Still, although it is a detail of personal expe- 
niences, it strikes us as decidedly less practical than either of the 
other volumes before us. For her, at any rate, the show is every- 
thing. She sets out by recording how she began poultry-breeding 
for amusement, and then made it pay by taking to exhibiting. In 
the course of her busy, wide-awake volume, scores of useful hints to 
those who keep poultry with no such end in view crop out here 
and there; but the profit of rearing for the market only she holds 
so lightly that she dismisses it in half a line, whereas of evhi- 
bition she says that, though expensive, it pays itself :— 

The necessary outlay is much reduced by sales of eggs and fowls at high 
rices, when a reputation has once been established, and any intending exhi- 
itor may take my word for it, that she (though perhaps of moderate means) 

may, without extravagance, snatch her harmless victories, invest herself 
with the blue riband of the poultry-yard, and win her bloodless Solfe- 
Tinos. 

Such is the language of the winner of nearly half a thousand prizes ; 
but practical reviewers must whisper in the ear of such as have not 
yet established their reputation—“ first catch your hare,” or, in 
the absence of such prestige as will command fancy prices, the 
outlay may not be reduced by the sale of eggs and fowls. And, 

independently of the duty of putting the ninety and nine un- 
successful exhibitors on their guard, the economical interests 
of this country seem to demand a radical reform in the whole 

matter of poultry-shows. As long as the “standard” in our 
exhibitions depends upon colour and fancy points, so long, we 

may be sure, will the French continue to send their six million 

eggs weekly to England (see Poultry Book, p. 183), and to sell 

them, after all cost of carriage, at a cheaper rate than that at 

which they can be produced in our own country. In this 

statement we are amply confirmed by the testimony of Mr. 

Tegetmeier and Mr. Wright, the latter of whom speaks very 

strongly upon this subject in the eighth chapter of his very 

useful handbook. After urging the feasibility of securing, as 

the French have done, the fullest improvement in the size, egg- 

producing powers, and table fitness of particular breeds, by 

crossing and selection, he attributes our shortcomings to the 

“utter absence in this country of attention to anything but 

colour of plumage and other fancy characteristics”; and he 

adds that ‘‘shows have to some extent, by the character of the 

judging, hindered the improvement of many breeds. It will 

readily be admitted, in theory, that a breed of fowls becomes more 

and more valuable as its capacity of producing eggs is increased, 

and the quantity and quality of its flesh are improved, with a 

small amount of bone and offal in proportion. But if we except 

the Dorking, which certainly is judged to some extent as a table 

fowl, all this is totally lost sight of both by breeders and judges, 

and attention is fixed exclusively upon colour, comb, face, and 

other equally fancy points” (p. 79). We might quote other re- 

marks equally pertinent from the nineteenth chapter of Mr. 

Wright’s Poultry Keeper, which he concludes by exhorting 

breeders and judges “ to cultivate size and proportion wita a view 

to the table before mere artificial and fancy qualities.” But per- 

haps his sound and strong views on this subject will receive better | 
illustration if we refer to two little criticisms from the same 
chapter—one, where he disputes the wisdom of our poultry judges 
in preferring a pure black Crévecoeur to a golden-plumaged bird 
of the same breed, which is a larger and finer specimen ; and the 
second, where he qualifies his desire to see the black spangles of the 
Houdan’s plumage reduced, by the proviso that this should by no 
means be done at the expense of weight,in which these fowls beat 
every other French variety. 

It is odd that of these French breeds, among which the Houdan 
is by all accounts facile princeps, Mrs. Arbuthnot names only 
the Crévecceur, which seems almost an old friend to us from the 
fiery Burgundian count in Quentin Durward. lis badge was, by 
the way, acleft heart, and some say the fowl in question has its 
name from its comb resembling this. Had the Count’s badge been 
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a cock, one might have said that the Norman village which rosy, 
gives a name to the fowl was so called from its feathered eae 
and might have enhanced the antiquity of the breed. By a uct, 
archeological for practical questions, we find that the Caving 
though good as a table-fowl and a tolerable layer of Jay ope 
is extremely delicate, and subject to disease in this coun 
circumstance which excites our wonder that Mrs. Arbuthnot 
not commemorated the Houdans, and Gueldres, and La ri 
all more adapted for acclimatization, and the first-named ; 

in 
particular, to be seen in thorough health, and in large fy 
at the Bromley Poultry Establishment. Probably this ther 
has achieved its fame since the publication of the fifth oditie 
of the Henwife, and its author may have been otherwise 
engaged than in adding new chapters for the sixth. Yo ; 
is an oversight to omit a breed which (to quote Mr, Wy q 
once more) “ combines the size and quality of the Dork = 
earlier maturity. The hen is a most prolitic layer of good-sized 
eggs, which will be almost invariably found fertile, a point in which 
the Dorkings are deficient. . The chickens feather rapid) 
and early, but are nevertheless exceedingly hardy, perhaps mor 
so than Covhins and Brahmas, and are therefore easily reared with 
little loss. They are emphatically the bird for a farmer, and wij 
yield an ample profit on good feeding, both in eggs and flesh” 
(p. 160, Poultry Keeper). And this high character is endorse 
by Mr. Tegetmeier, and the fanciers whom he cites, in a volume 
which is invaluable as a book of reference and of multifarioy 
research, although, from its size and exhaustive character, leg 
quotable than smaller books. That the Houdan is a bad sitter 
will not account for Mrs. Arbuthnot’s overlooking its claims, and 
we are sure that in a future Henwife she will do justice to a breed 
which, as we saw it two or three weeks back at Bromley, seems 
destined, if British fanciers “ know what’s what,” to rediess the 
balance of French and English poultry. 

In the last quotation mention is made of “ good feeding”. 
phrase, in poultry matters, of no light meaning. All the books 
under review establish beyond a doubt that the results, in size, 
substance, &c., will be in proportion to the amount and quality of 
the food given, although some fowls, Cochins for example, run the 
risk of apoplexy, like other and unfeathered bipeds, if fed too 
high. Beyond all doubt, plenty of suitable nourishment, no leg 
than cleanliness, air, and regularity of attendance, is essential to the 
profitable keeping of fowls. Yet ordinary mortals can scarcel 
forbear a murmur at the dispensation which, in the form of Mr, 
Arbuthnot and her aides-de-camp, treasures up every luxury 
for the prize-winners in posse, and deems the ruck of the 
various broods fairly served if it comes off with very second-rate 
care and catering. “ Benjamin’s mess” in the poultry-yard is, 
according to her, “toast soaked in ale, or even wine, to give 
sprightliness, courage, and strength” (p. 40 and p. 77), Penn and 
Co.’s prize-poultry-food, mixed with minced boiled-liver and 
“pounded pimento” sprinkled over all (p. 

“linseed to give lustre to the plumage.” “High feeding is 
everything, and nothing too pel for exhibition birds.” Well 
indeed may the authoress sigh to think how much_ better of 
the embryo prize-winners are than poor children. We are not 
exaggerating Mrs. Arbuthnot’s doctrines, nor doubting that 
in her yards even to come off second-best is no bad fate 
—that even to be a plain second-class fowl is a position of 
some comfort; but it does occur to us that with most exhibitors 
the tendency will be to neglect the many for the few, and that a, 
when our gardeners exhibit at horticultural shows, the garden 
generally sutiers for the care bestowed on choice specimens, so it 
will be with the poultry-yard. A tendency to gamble in on 
shape or another seems strong in human nature. “ Heads o 
tails” may be the accepted motto of the prize-poultry-fancier; 
but a practical landlord will not regret that his tenant or tenant's 
wife eschews the arena of Birmingham or the Crystal Palace, and 
prefers the market of the nearest town. Not that we have any 
leanings towards the old-world policy, or no-policy, of those who 
are content to “breed in and in ’’—a baneful system, resulting in 
small delicate offspring, and “ engendering roup, leg-weakness, and 
all the ills that chickenhood is heir to.” ‘The farmyard is too 
apt, in spite of its splendid capabilities for poultry-keeping, t 
turn out “a veritable Bombastes’s regiment” in its fow 
“creatures of every conceivable form and colour, with long 
black legs, narrow breasts, and twisted breast-bones, and a supel 
abundance of tail—an udornment which goes for little in the 
cook’s eye” (p. §7). “A cross with a Cochin,” says 
Arbuthnot, “ deteriorates the beauty of all other varieties, and 
adds nothing to the value of chickens so obtained.” Nothing 
can be more true or more important to bear in mind, # 
we have ourselves learnt by suffering in the days of ow 
ignorance; and it is when the Henwife dilates on these prac- 
tical topics that her book is indeed most valuable. In justice 
to her passion for exhibition, fed as it is by success, and fostered 
by a feminine proclivity to rivalry, it must be admitted thatits 
really good result is to be looked for in the circulation of pure 
specimens of desirable breeds, or, to use Mrs. Arbuthnot’s some- 
what Eastern language, of “ well-formed, healthy, spirited 

of the harem,” and good-typed “Sultanas” to match with them. 
Unquestionably, if it could be so arranged that, as in the Fi 
poultry shows, solid qualities of flesh and egg-productivenes 
should be the aim and standard of our exhibitions, there would’ 
a more universal sympathy with this lady's enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the “Start for the Show” (pp. 84-6), a subject in her 
graphic page for the pictorial skill of another Morland. 
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would Mr. Wright or Mr. Tegetmeier say to the pink calico 
ith which she lines the baskets to convey her precious pets? It 
bs to us the fancy of the fashionable old lady in Dombey 
nd Son for pink curtain-linings to her death-bed. : 

Where the Henwife falls short of Tegetmeier’s Poultry Book 
to us to be in the absence of all attempt to trace 
eeigin and history of diverse breeds—a topic at which, 
wing to the size of his work, Mr. Wright can seldom do more 
ao glance. Once or twice Mrs. Arbuthnot goes out of her 
way to pronounce an opinion In. such matters, e.g. where she 
holds the Brahmas to be a distinct breed from the Cochins. 

‘nst her she has the account cited by Mr. Tegetmeier from 
the phiet of their New York breeder. Miss Vatts, a high 
suthority quoted by Mrs. Arbuthnot, substantially affirms that 
gcount. Mr. Wright weighs the pros and cons very judicially ; 
but we confess that the argument for a Cochin cross in the 
Brahma, from similarity in leg and in the formation of the skull, 
gems to us entitled to greater weight than counter-arguments 

on unlikeness of spirit and temper. All agree in the ex- 
gellence of the Brahma, cross or no cross, as a layer all the year 
round, as & sitter and mother, and as an early table-fowl. 

Two breeds are dignified with distinct mention by the Henwife 
to which she attaches more importance than the authorities with 
whom we are comparing her—the “ Scotch Greys,” not se arately 
noticed by Mr. Wright or Mr. Tegetmeier, and the “Go-laighs,” 
«Scotch Dumpies or Bakies,” which these gentlemen group 
among other less important breeds. Nationality may have won 
them a place in Mrs. Arbuthnot’s esteem, though of the first 
she admits that they cannot vie with Dorkings for chickens, 
or with Spanish for eggs; while as to the latter, of which 
she recounts their table, laying, and sitting virtues (the last 
of which wins the heart of the ae who has pheasant 
or partridge eggs to hatch), she overlooks what seems to be 
their chief use—namely, their aptitude from their dwarfishness, 
which their second name imports, and from their extraordinary 
shortness of leg, to cross with such breeds as have a tendency to 
“legginess” (see Wright, p. 168). 

Though here and there anticipated in her earlier pages, pee 
ihe Henwife’s chapter on the diseases of fowls is one of the most 
useful in her book. In it are recipes for the infectious and 
deadly “ roup,” and for “ gapes,” an inflammation of the trachea, 
caused by a small worm imbedded in the throat. But the latter 
disorder Mrs. Arbuthnot has never met with in her yards, and 
she believes that it may be kept at a distance by cleanliness and 
ure water. Sometimes a fowl may, as the farmer said of his wife, 

“pretty well I thank you, save her corns” —in which case the 
chiropodist must first be called in, and then a grass run is the best 
treatment. But the annals of the poultry-yard occasionally lead 
one to suspect that nature is the best physician. Miss Watts, 
in her letter about the Brahmas (p. 112), has a remark which 
Mrs. Arbuthnot’s experience corroborates, that one good point 
about them is that they doctor themselves better than any 
fowls. ‘“ When they get out of order, they generally fast, 
until eating is no longer injurious.” That nature is better than 
art is further proved by Mrs. Arbuthnot’s experience in another 
phase of poultry-breeding. Half the business of the mistress and her 
maids, at certain seasons, is the damping of eggs which are in 
process of hatching. Such is the experience of civilization. But 
audi alteram partem, see how nature works! ‘ When a hen steals 
her nest she sits on the damp ground; she goes off in search of 
food early in the day, before the dew is off the grass, and returns 
to her nest with saturated feathers” (p. 61). She damps her own 
eggs with her dew-bathed fluff and feathers; and her compara- 
tively successful hatching asserts the superiority of nature. Here 
again, as in our former article, we discern rays of comfort for “he 
cottage poultry keeper. 

Much of the popularity of the Henwife must be ascribed tu the 
dashing style in which it is written. The remark that the 
Javanese origin of Bantams is seen in their resemblance, when 
excited, to natives under the influence of “bang,” is graphic, 
if not profound. The comparison, on the score of rarity, of 
the (Pekin or Cochin) Bantam, with feathered legs, to “ moustache 
in the pulpit” (p. 155) is piquant, no doubt, though it might 
puzzle Lindley Murray and the whole army of school inspectors 
to parse the sentence in which it occurs. The book, too, is full 

funny quotations, often dragged in head-foremost, but 
generally, such is woman’s wit, set pretty straight before 
they are done with. But its real value lies in economical 
ts, and in solatia thrown out, in passing, to incipient 
poultry-fanciers. Thus, in the details of a large experience, 
she, the owner of forty-two runs, condescends to the level 
of an ordinary breeder when she says that of these many are 
cheap, rudely-constructed houses, moveable, and yardless; nor are 
ey apparently any the less useful for their small cost. The 
Plans and arrangements of these houses are extremely well put 
upon paper. It is useful, too, to pick up various stray hints 
dropped by the Henwife. The basket, for instance, is safer and 
better for’ packing eggs in than the wooden-box (p. 201). Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’s balance-sheets, too, at the end of the volume, are 
Wonderfully seductive. Yet candour bids us add that they are 
unimpeachable. 
another article we purpose .o review those chapters of these 
. € very interesting works which treat of Turkeys, Ornamental 
oultry, and Waterfowl, 


THE FAMILY PEN.* 


T indicates at least as honourable an ambition to collect the 
writings of two or three generations of a literary family as to 
collect shreds and scraps to prove that somebody of one’s own 
name fought at Bosworth, or held land in Kent at the time of 
Domesday Book. The feudal form of genealogical pride usurps 
too exclusive a position, as if there were none but feudal ties and 
traditions capable of binding a whole family together, or of in- 
spiring a high-minded family sentiment. It is true that genius or 
literary worth is as little hereditary as valour or nobleness. Still 
it is a good thing for a man pa fe is not himself particularly 
valorous or great to remember, and be proud of, ancestors who 
did great deeds in arms or politics, And in the same way 
it is not less just and beneficial for a man, however modest 
his own literary achievements may be, to remember that there 
are literary traditions clustering round his name. Admiratione 
te potius et laudibus et si natura suppeditet emulatu decoremus ; is 
verus honos, ea conjunctissimi cuj pietas. ‘This feeling appears 
to have been very strong, and indeed still to be very strong, 
in the family of whom we have some memorials in the present 
volume—the Taylors of Ongar. “A pen,” said the late Isaac 
Taylor, as if he were talking of a family sword, “‘ which has been 
moist with ink—ink destined for the eye of the compositor—has 
been passing from hand to hand, within the circuit of a family— 
it is now more than eighty years, and it is still in course of con- 
signment to younger hands of the same stock.” Their achieve- 
ments in authorship have not been of the highest rank, nor have 
they been performed in those departments of literature in which 
a cultivated critic usually finds most pleasure or profit. Still the 
persistency with which different members and different generations 
of the family have clung to one form or another of literary pro- 
duction is remarkable, and if there is a disposition, when speaking 
of one another, to overrate the work done, at least it is an amiable 
and natural weakness. 

The editor has appended, instead of the genealogical tree of 
feudalism or of parvenu vulgarity, a list of the “ Works of Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor, their Children and Grandchildren.” There is a 
marked similarity in subject, and we dare say in mode of treatment, 
too, if one had time or inclination to read the works themselves. 
For this, fortunately or not, the day is past. The kingdoms over 
which the spirit of Mrs. Hannah More so long presided with such 
unbounded authority are brought very low, thangh perhaps they 
have not even yet been so utterly destroyed as they are one day 
destined to be. That kind of literature in which, with one excep- 
tion, the Taylors of Ongar habitually worked has lost the hold 
which it once had upon intelligent and reflecting men and women, 
and some of the titles of their books have already a sound as of 
the antique. We do not mean to say that books of the same aim 
and character are not produced at the present day, but they 
are the products of minds inferior to the family mind of the 
Taylors. Such a woman as Mrs. Taylor of Ongar would 
not now write “Practical Hints to Young Females,” or “ The 
Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Children.” The age has gone 
in which thoughtful people would compose “ Limed Twigs to 
Catch Young birds.” But this should not much lessen our in- 
terest in times when the notions of education—that is, of life 
and conduct—set down in these books were full of vitality and 
actual power. In Isaac Taylor’s memoir of Jane ‘l'aylor 
—reprinted in the present work—we have a letter written by 
Jane Taylor to a friend, protesting against the notion that she 
was an advocate for the pleasures of the theatre. “I cannot 
think,” she says, “what has given you the idea so strongly, 
unless it be my having persuaded you five years ago to attend it 
one evening ; and though certainly Iam not aware of having sus- 
tained any material injury, either to my moral or spiritual feelings, 
I have ever since decidedly resolved never to repeat the visit; and 
I hope you will believe me when I once again assure you that I 
do disapprove of such amusements; and should think it very 
dangerous and exceedingly wrong to be in the habit of frequenting 
them.” ‘The same correspondent, who had spoken of plays as 
“poisons which Satan frequently insinuates,” appears to have 
warned her that “ to read novels was incompatible with love toGod.” 
To this Jane Taylor replies with spirit and justice, that she has in 
all her life read or heard read about a dozen novels, and though 
she thinks it injudicious to suffer very young girls to read even a 
good novel, “if there be love in it,” still she has found many of 
them to be beneficial rather than hurtful. ‘ You seem to me to 
fancy some fatal spell to attend the very name of novel in a way 
that we should smile at, as narrow-minded and ignorant, in an 
uneducated person.” And finally, with much good sense, “I 
believe that I might read a hun novels and attend as many 
plays, and have my heart less drawn from God than by those 
common pursuits and interests which, while it would be sinful to 
avoid them, I cannot engage in without sin. It is in the realities 
of life, and not merely in the fictions that occasionally amuse us, 
that I find the most baleful persons, the most effectual weaners 
from love to God.” This, which was written in 1807, when 
ultra-Evangelicalism was about at its extreme strength, is enough 
to show that if Jane Taylor had lived a generation later she 
would pretty certainly have put off the narrow, unlovely modes of 
thought characteristic of her special creed. Although on one or 
two occasions she was much influenced by bigoted adherents to 


* The Family Ven: Memorials of the Taylor Family of Ongar, Edited 
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Nonconformity, who held the bare fact of Nonconformity to be a 


virtue or even a religion in itself, she was more readily accessible 
to wider and more gracious sentiments. While, in some respects, 
she was as tender-minded as Eugénie de Guérin, it is worth while 
to observe how the excessive gloominess of the form of faith 
which she had accepted filled her with religious malaise. It was 


not until she was five-and-thirty that “she apprehended her own | 


part ‘iu the hope set before us in the gospel.’” “It was at length 
rather suddenly, in the summer of the year 1817, that the long- 
standing doubts as to her own personal religion were dispelled ; 
and she admitted joyfully the hope of salvation.” Jane Taylor 
herself says, of the condition of her own mind for long years 
past, “I had been unable to apply the ofler of the gospel to 
myself; and all was confusion and perplexity when [ attempted 
to do so.” At length the moment of peace arrived. “One 
evening, while alone in my room, and thinking on the sub- 
ject, I saw by an instantaneous light that God would for Christ’s 
sake forgive my sins; the effect was so powerful that I was 
almost dissolved by it. I was unspeakably happy; I believe 
that had I died that moment I should have been safe.” Directly 
afterwards she went to London for medical advice, and learnt 
from the doctors that she was the prey of a mortal disorder. 
This change in her spiritual feelings, therefore, struck her 
“as a most kind and timely preparation for what a few weeks 
before would have overwhelmed her with consternation and 
distress.” Even as it was, the poor woman “had many de- 
sponding hours, from the fear of death.” The memoir of this 
kindly and excellent-natured person, written by her brother, the 
late Isaac Taylor, is very prolix ; but it is more interesting than 
her own compositions, which take up most of the second volume of 
the work before us, There is always a measure of interest attached 
to the mental history of anybody—of anybody, that is, who has gota 
mental history—however alien their habits of thought and feeling 
may be from our own. But the actual products of these alien 
modes of thought and feeling may be far from interesting. A 
laudable piety carries the editor, also an Isaac Taylor, rather too 
far when it induces him to insert verses like these :— 

We took our work, and went, you see, 

‘To take an early cup of tea, 

We did so now and then, to pay 

The friendly debt, and so did they. 

Not that our friendship burnt so bright 

That all the world could see the light ; 

"T'was of the ordinary genus, 

And little love was lost between us : 

We loved, I think, about as true 

As such near neighbours mostly do. 


This is a kind of thing which there is no harm in writing if you 
have not energy for anything better, and which, if the author be 
of your own family circle, and the little point or imitated point of 
it be intelligible, there is no harm in reading, but which it would 
be a thorough waste of time and attention either to read or 
to write under other conditions than these. The same remark 
justly applies to some other pieces which the editor has thought 
1t worth while to insert. Some of Jane Taylor's verses now rashly 
reproduced might convince the most devoted of her admirers— 
if her memory still has admirers—of how essentially common- 
place a pattern she must have been intellectually. Nobody with 
any fresh quality of mind could have written the intensely 
commonplace verses on “The Squire’s Pew.” The notion that 
a squire who goes to church in the ancestral pew should remember 
that he will die as his ancestors have done is about as poor and 
trite as anything could possibly be. So is the idea of the con- 
cluding stanza 

And when the race is swept away 

All to their dusty beds, 
Still shall the mellow evening ray 
Shine gaily o’er their heads ; 

While other faces, fresh and new, 

Shall occupy the Squire’s pew. 
It is a little too funny to read that the author of these verses 
acquired a fame, as a popular female writer, which ensured her a 
flattering welcome wherever she went. “And yet,” adds her 
brother, “no stranger incidentally entering the room where she 
was quietly taking her part in a Ladies’ Working Society would 
have surmised the fact, or have thought anything more than this, 
that the daughter of the minister of the congregation at Ongar 
was then present—doing just what a minister’s daughter is ex- 
pected to do—setting an example of assiduity in a labour of 
charity.” As if in an ordinary way one could always tell who 
was the famous person in a party, by a mere glance. However, it 
would be very ungracious not to pardon a brother for a slightly 
exaggerated estimate of his sister’s talents and renown, 

Some of the glimpses of the panic which the rumour of Napo- 
leon’s projected invasion of this country created at the beginning 
of the century are very interesting. The Taylor family were then 
living at Colchester, a very centre of alarm and military prepara- 
tion, and one part of the family was sent elsewhere, to be out 
of mischief in case Buonaparte should make himself master of 
Colchester. The details of this little exodus, and of the gossip 
which it occasioned, and of the things which people said about 
the invasion, bring the state of feeling very graphically before 
us. Among other features of the time were fast days. With 
the Taylors these were more than nominal mortifications. 
“TI must confess,” says Jane Taylor, writing to her mother, “ that 
we did not fast on the fast-day; we went, however, in the morn- 
ing to the prayer-meeting, where we heard an excellent prayer from 


Mr. Mocking, of three quarters of an hour—its length spoiled. : 
Mr. Meeking, of three quarters of an hour—its len ‘led; 
we were to faint.” e mother in it 
daughter that “ Your father entered for the first time in }j 
most seriously and earnestly into the spitit of the fast: ie 
one half-round of toast at breakfast, and no dinner: Tt 
breakfast, save half a pint of water, and a very little dinner. . 
cloth laid, and Martin and Kitty were very compliant,” Th 
Dissenters, in spite of their declared indifference to form 
always a rather stronger leaning to the formal side of thi 

other people. The excellent Mrs. Taylor feels that quite g fe 
character is given to the solemn occasion by the fact of no Py 
being laid, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HE simultaneous, although apparently unconcerted appenrang 
T of two valuable a Friedrich von Gent,’ 
materially elucidates the character of a statesman too }j 
known out of his own country and too much disparaged with 
it. Of all statesmen, the reputed familiar of Metternich ;, 
least likely to find favour in a generation whose opinions ay 
mainly formed by writers on the liberal side. An inmpress 
has indeed always prevailed that Gentz was far more q. 
lightened than his employers, but even in that case it 
only possible to vindicate his liberality at the expense of }jj 
honesty and honour. Several publications, chiefly of co 
ence, have of late years contributed to clear up the policy of this 
remarkable man, and it must be said that each of them has left his 
character better than it found it. Of the two now before us, the 
more important is the selection from the Nachlass published 
Vienna. The editor does not give his name, but we should leap 
without surprise that he belonged to Gentz’s family. He g 
states his own views in the preface, and then allows his materi 
to speak for themselves. br. Mendelssohn, on the other hand. 
writes a slight biography and an elaborate criticism, partly } 
the aid of MS. sources. He is both acute and equitable, ye 
even his own materials, and still more those afforded by the 
Nachlass, might have warranted a judgment more favourable 
than his. He distinguishes between the patriotic Gentz of th 
time of Napoleon and the reactionary Gentz of later years, We 
see no reason to believe that the former would have been ip 
any respect more partial to democracy than the latter, or the 
latter any less resolute in resisting invasion than the former, It 
is perfectly true that, after the fall of Napoleon, Gentz had 
lost the freshness of his youth, that a life of pleasure had begm 
to tell upon him, that he was less alive to the requirements 
of the age. But these failings are not crimes, and we see » 
proof that he was actuated by any unworthy motive in the 
he gave to Prince Metternich. Unquestionably his patron’s idew 
were not his; Metternich was a consistent absolutist, Gentz would 
have preferred a constitutional government on the English modd. 
He thought, however, that such a system was at the timei 
plicable to Austria, and the world then thought with him. 
leading ideas which actuated his political course are developed in 
the very interesting correspondence with Pilat, published im the 
Nachlass. There isa charming simplicity and candour in thee 
communications very unusual in the letters of statesmen. Ano- 
ther very important correspondence is that with Baron Rothscfid, 
of Paris, after the Revolution of July. Its ostensible object was 
to furnish the Baron with political information, but it was alo 
designed to acquaint the French Government, through a secret 
and unofficial channel, with the views of the Cabinet of Viem. 
The impression conveyed by these letters is that the Austim 
statesmen were perfectly conscious of the rottenness of ther 
political system, and dreaded nothing so much as a war which 
would have exposed it. The drift of all Gentz’s remarks is t 
convince Louis-Philippe that there was not the slightest fear of : 
revival of the Holy Alliance, and all his reasons, when fully ms- 
lysed, come finally to this, that the absolute monarchies were fa 
too decrepid for any such exertion. Some very valuable rematk 
are interspersed, particularly when he treats of Russia, A secoul 
volume is to contain his correspondence with the Hospodar a 
Wallachia, which will no doubt prove a valuable contribution 
the diplomatic history of the Eastern question. 

The last biographer of Wallenstein + observes that bis prede 
cessors have depicted his hero as a monster, but that he proposes 
to make a manof him. If “monster” may be taken in te 
sense of “enigma,” the observation is correct, and any judicious 
attempt to clear up the mystery of Wallenstein’s life and actos 
would be very welcome. “Unfortunately, nothing of the kind 
be expected from the present writer, who has entirely succumbel 
to the fascination which a career like Wallenstein's inevitably 
exercises over an imaginative mind. The story is so stralg? 
and so dazzling that one is reluctant to believe the hero of it 
unequal to his wonderful fortune. Upon a deliberate analysis 
however, it appears singularly barren of memorable achieve 
ments. The general wins no victories, and the statesmal* 
policy cannot even be understood. It seems impossible ® 


* Friedrich von Gentz. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte Ocsterreichs im new 
zehnten Jahrhundert, mit Benutzung handschrifilichen Materials. Von Dr. 
Karl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Nutt. ; 

Aus dem Nachlasse Friedrichs von Gentz. Bd.1. Wien: Carl Geri’ 
Sohn. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Wallenstein. Kin Charakterbild im Sinne neuerer Geschichisforscluny 
auf Grundlage der angegebenen Quellen. Von Wilhelm Edlen vou Janko, 
Wien: Braumiller. London: Williams & Norgate, © 
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spoount for Wallenstein’s behaviour in the field on any other sup- 

‘ion than that of his conscious inferiority to his great com- 
— His whole conduct is that of a general who relies on the 
P eeet of his troops and the strength of his entrenchments, but 
. jmows that to manceuvre is to be lost. His extraordinary 
we were not gained by strategy ; money was with him not 

rely the sinews of war, but the spear, the sword, and the battle. 
many that whatever is deducted from his capacity must be 
vied to his fortune, and in this point of view he will always re- | 
main one of the most extraordinary characters of history. We 
trust he will not subjugate the imagination of future historians as 

etely a8 he has done von Janko’s, whose fervour as a hero- 
pe ipper_is further reinforced by his patriotism as an Austrian 
his zeal as Catholic. 
w Theodore Bernhardt’s contribution to the history of the Roman 

ire * ig a work of very considerable importance. The writer's 
al intention was to depict the reign of Diocletian, the great 
saat and transformer of the decaying State, who, if on the one 
hand he repressed anarchy and repelled foreign enemies, on the 
other gave the first great shock to the idea of national unity, and 
consistently adopted the external forms and the essential maxims 
of Oriental despotism. In the prosecution of his task, however, 
Her Bernhardt seems to have perceived that the great innovator 
was after all the creature of his age, and that the reforms he carried 
into effect sprang naturally from the circumstances of the State. 
He has accordingly resolved to prefix to his main subject a sketch 
of the disorganized state of affairs which preceded the elevation 
of Diocletian. It would perhaps have been better to have com- 
menced with the murder of Alexander Severus, the representative 
of the Antonines, and the last Emperor for many generations 
who could advance any claim to hereditary right. Had this 
amiable prince possessed the qualities of a soldier, the calamities 
of the empire might have been averted for many years. His 
death marks the epoch when the empire became a military republic, 
and introduced the condition of affairs which had become so 
frightfully aggravated at the period when Herr Bernhardt’s history 
commences. ‘The utter anarchy of the times is faithfully reflected 
in the condition of their records. Our author can hardly advance 
astep without being called upon to surmount, or perhaps only 
evade, some prodigious stumbling-block. In many respects he is 
at variance with received views ; thus, for example, he endeavours to 
reconcile chronological discrepancies by establishing that Antioch 
was twice captured by the Persians, which appears improbable. 
Notwithstanding these perplexities, the narrative is in general 
easy and agreeable, the writer’s tone of mind candid and impartial. 
Wewould only suggest that, in common with other historians, he has 
too readily adopted the loose traditions of the Augustan writers 
respecting the Emperor Gallienus. The habits of this sovereign 
were no doubt luxurious, and his pursuits occasionally frivolous. 
But it seems unjust to accuse him of indifference to public affairs 
when it appears that half his reign was actually spent in the field ; 
orof incapacity, when we find that his campaigns were generally 
successful ; or of inhumanity, when the first act of his reign was 
to stop the persecution of the Christians. 

Dr. Pascht goes carefully over Adolf Stahr’s celebrated apology 
for Tiberius, answering the points there raised one by one, and, in 
our opinion, almost always with success. Such sophistical at- 
tempts to modify the sentence of history are much to be deprecated ; 
they unsettle and perplex the student, and introduce a spirit of 
captious scepticism into the treatment of historical questions. In 
tis particular instance, moreover, the object of Stahr’s advocacy 
can only be effectually vindicated at the expense of better men. 
games Tiberius is but a poor exchange for an unsullied 

acitus, 

The recent history of Switzerland is probably but little known 
to the rest of Europe. Yet it possesses considerable interest 
a exemplifying the conflict of the rival tendencies of our era 
in a republican State. One peculiarity is the extent to which 

itical differences became mixed up with religious questions. 

two most exciting episodes of Herr Feddersen’s { history are 
the tumults occasioned by the summons of Dr. Strauss to Ziirich 
by the one party, and of the Jesuits to Lucerne by the other. 
Feddersen has many qualifications for the historian’s office, but 
wants the cardinal one of impartiality. He is an extreme partisan 
on the democratic side, and it requires no special acquaintance 
with Swiss politics to perceive that his statements must be 
accepted with extreme caution. 

The history of Portugal § under the late King’s reign was as un- 
eventiul as the portion of Swiss history related by Ieddersen was 
agitated and turbulent. Lieutenant von Schelhorn has done his 
best to impart interest to it by prefixing a sketch of the reign of 
Maria da Gloria, which was fertile enough in exciting incidents. 
He has also added a sketch of the country and the people, and in 
general his work is very agreeable reading. The subject of his 
biography was a Coburg, one of the most characteristic specimens 


* Geschichte Roms, von Valerian bis zu Diokletians Tode. Abth.1. Von 
Theodor Bernhardt. Berlin : Guttentag. London: Williams & Norgate. 
a Zur Kritik der Geschichte des Kaisers Tiberius, mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Lebensbeschreibung desselben von A. Stuhr, Von Dr, Eduard 
Paseh, Altenburg: Pierer. London: Asher & Co. 
t Geschichte der Schweizerischen Regeneration von 1830 bis 1848. Nach 
i besten Quellen bearbeitet von P. Feddersen. Zirich : Verlags-Magazin. 
London: Asher & Co, 
.§ Dom Pedro V., Kinig von Portugal. Mit einleitenden Capiteln 
hen, geographisch-statistischen und culturgeschichtlichen Inhalts. 
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of a race whose mission in our day somewhat resembles that of 
Tennyson’s Telemachus. Death overtook the patient, affectionate, 
melancholy young sovereign in the midst of the most conscientious 
endeavours 
By slow prudence to make mild ; . 

A rugged people, and through soft degrees 

Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Mr. Kérner* was the United States’ envoy at Madrid from 
1862 to 1864. There is little in his book redolent either of the 
American or of the diplomatist. He belongs to the ordinary class 
of tourists in the Peninsula, and is in some degree amenable to the 
sarcastic observation on Théophile Gautier's work, “ that the 
author had found the Spaniards not at home.” It is indeed 
significant how exclusively Spanish travellers are occupied with 
things of the past, and how little the last two centuries have 
added to the interest or attractiveness of the country. Mr. Kérner, 
however, speaks with praise of the new roads, and on the whole 
conveys the impression that things are not so stagnant as usually 
supposed. For the rest, he goes pleasantly enough over the beaten 
ground of cathedrals, picture-galleries, and Moorish ruins; and his 
book, if not quite worthy of his position and opportunities, may 
still be recommended to all who merely desire to make acquaint- 
ance with the Peninsula on its picturesque side. 
“ Pictures from Italy,” by Eduard Paulus ¢, would have been a 
most remarkable book if Heine had never written. Unfortunately, 
the imitation of the Reisebilder is too obvious to entitle Herr 
Paulus to the praise of originality, but his wit is not much less 
brilliant than his model’s, while it is far more genial and humane. 
The poetical element of the writer's mind is represented by a 
number of airy little poems, charming in point of style, and 
recording the adventures and misadventures of himself and his 
companions with equal gaiety and good humour. 
Dr. Heer’s lecture on the Arctic regions { is chiefly remarkable 
for its account of their fossil vegetation. ‘The author is about to 
publish an extensive work on this highly interesting subject. 
These inhospitable climes once enjoyed a —— nearly 
analogous to that of Geneva. Dr. Heer rejects all the geological 
explanations which have been offered for this fact, and thinks we 
must look for a solution to cosmical changes affecting the entire 
solar system. 

A patient investigator § has devoted himself to the most minute 
scrutiny of the insects which have fallen under his notice. He 
has studied the manner in which they are atiected by climate, by 
weather, by the soil on which they live, by the works of man, or 
by the modifications of the animal and vegetable life around them. 
He has observed the influence of various descriptions of food u 
the tints of caterpillars, and registered the species of beetles that 
make themselves at home in ant-hills, the number of which within 
the sphere of his observation he finds to be precisely one hundred 
and seventeen. it would be well if more important departments of 
knowledge were cultivated with equal assiduity. 

“The popular literature of Roman and canon law in Germany ” || 
seems almost a contradiction in terms. Yet there may have bem 
a time when such folios as supplied the heroes of the “ Lutrin” 
with their weapons were regarded as light and recreative litera- 
ture. Some of the very mustiest of the ponderous tomes painfully 
analysed by Dr. Stintzing are entitled the “Flower” or the 
“ Pearl,” or called by some other equally appropriate designa- 
tion. How sadly we have degenerated is evinced by the fact that 
Dr. Stintzing cordially thanks his publisher for having undertaken 
the publication of his modest octavo, which positively does not 
contain more than five hundred and ninety-three pages, the 
choicest dust of as many legal mummies. His industry has 
evidently been exemplary. 

The name of Diefenbach { is a sufficient guarantee both for the 
accuracy and the importance of his Latin-German glossary, The 
barbarous Latin, with its equivalegts in no less barbarous German 
presents a sufliciently uncouth appearance, but its philologi 
value may almost be said to be in the ratio of its grotesqueness. 

A dictionary of Celtic proper names is a work ** equally im- 
portant, and far more interesting, but necessarily affording much 
more scope for conjectural derivations, which may be warrantable 
or not. It is generally held that nearly all the names of moun- 
tains and rivers in England are Celtic, and were retained by the 
Saxons just as the Anglo-Americans are at this moment pre- 
serving the corresponding Spanish terms for the natural features 
of California. Herr Obermuller applies the principle to the whole 
of Europe, and everywhere hears the spirits of fell and flood 
discoursing in excellent Celtic. Celtic scholars will determine 
whether or not his enthusiasm and ingenuity have conspired to 


* Aus Spanien. Von Gustav Kérner. Frankfurt : Sauerliinder. London : 
Asher & Co. 

+ Bilder aus Italien. Von Eduard Paulus. Stuttgart: Kriner. 

t Ueber die Polarlinder. Yon Dr. Oswald Heer. Ziirich: Schulthess. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Die Abhiingigkeit der Insecten von ihrer Umgebung. Von Dr. L. 
Moller. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Geschichte der populiren Literatur des riémisch-kanonischen Rechts in 
Deutschland am Ende des fiinfzehnten und im Anfang des sechszehnten 
Jahrhunderts, Von Dr. Roderich Stintzing. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

{ Novum Glossarium Latino-Germanicum mediue et infimae aetatis, Von 
Dr. Lorenz Diefenbach. Frankfurt: Sauerlinder. London: Williams & 


Norgate. 
** Deutsch-Keltisches geschichtlich i Worterbuch. Von Wiil- 
helm Obermiiller. Lief. 1. Leipzig: Denicke. London: Williams & 


Norgate. 


Von Schelhorn. Nurnberg: Schmid. 
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mislead his judgment. The natural man will find it hard, for 
instance, to identify Adonis with Odin, and to believe that both 
are Cymric. 

Though much interfered with by the late war, the second 
volume of the Shakspeare Jahrbuch * is worthy of the first. Ulrici 
sums up thé Shakspearian history, and Albert Cohn the bibliography 
of the year. Otto Devrient records his celebrated father’s manage- 
ment of the theatre at Carlsruhe; and valuable critical papers of 
a more philosophical cast are furnished by Vischer, Lindner, and 
others. The most important contributions are from our country- 
man, Dr. Ingleby, and Delius. Under the eccentric title of “The 
Still Lion,” the former indites an essay on the conjectural emenda- 
tion of the text, which abounds in robust, pithy sense, jocose 
humour, and felicitous illustration. There is also enough per- 
sonality to remind us that the Shakspearian critics of this 
country are a quarrelsome brood. 

Westphal’s edition and translation of Catullust is a work of 
much cheapie, and also of much taste. The writer has been 
at intinite pains to dispose the pieces in due chronological order, 
and the justification of his arrangement involves a vast amount 
of commentary, frequently of a very entertaining character, as the 
subject cannot be investigated without constant reference to the 
scandal of the period. The translations are clever, but bave 
neither the terseness nor the poetic gleam of the original. Unlike 
most of his countrymen, the translator has made no attempt to 
reproduce the antique metres. We have never seen critical 
labours of this description more free from pedantry, or in which 
the actual existence of ancient society was more completely 
realized. 

‘yiedrich Riickert {| was equally great as an original poet and as 
a translator. His posthumous remains appropriately exhibit him 
in both characters. The little volume of Lieder und Spriiche pro- 
bably offers merely a selection from the stores of one who had 
almost accustomed himself to think in rhyme. The principle of 
selection might advantageously have been even more rigorous; 
there is much mere commonplace, and not a little idle, though in- 
genious, ringing the changes upon rhymes. These lapses of the 
veteran poet will readily be pardoned in consideration of many 
really beautiful little lyrics, and many more terse sayings, convey- 
ing some sound piece of advice through the medium of a felicitous 
thought or pointed illustration. To the very last the practical 
philosophy of Riickert is sound, cheerful, and kind, resting im- 
perturbably on a basis of clear common sense. A slight tinge of 
peevishness may be occasionally observable, just suflicient to re- 
mind us that the poet speaks with the prerogative of age. The 
other volume is entirely devoted to translations, containing ver- 
sions of select idyls of Theocritus, the Birds of Aristophanes, 
and Sakuntala. 

“Helgi and Sigrun,”§ by Werner Hahn, is not, like Mevert’s 
work recently noticed by us, a modern poem based upon the 
legend of the Edda, but the Edda itself in a new translation. It 
is intended as a preliminary to more extensive labours of the same 
kind, the translator considering that the endeavours of his prede- 
cessors have been practically frustrated by the aflectedly archaic 
character of their diction. This is a point which only Germans 
can decide, Certain it is that this version at least is fully intelli- 
gible, and moreover highly poetical. A dissertation is appended 
on the symbolical character of the Edda legends. 

The first complete volume of the International Review || will be 
found a valuable repertory of papers on the most various subjects, 
literally ranging “from China to Peru.” Both English and 
American literature are well represented. Among the most no- 
ticeable contributions to this branch is a translation of the first 
part of Christabel, which preserves much of the indefinable fasci- 
nation of the original. 


* Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschajt. Herausgegeben 
durch F, Bodenstedt. Jahrg.1. Berlin: Reimer. London: Asher & Co. 


+ Catull’s Gedichte in ihrem geschichtlichen Zusammenhange. Uebersetzt 
und erliutert von Rudolf Westphal, Breslau: Leuckart. 

} Lieder und Spriiche aus dem lyrischen Nachlasse von F. Riickert. 
Frankfurt am Main: Sauerlinder. London: Asher & Co. 

Aus Friedrich Riickert’s Nachlass. Herausgegeben von Heinrich Rickert. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Helgi und Sigrun. Zwilf Lieder germanischer Heldensage. Nebst einer 
Abhandlung iiber die Helgilieder der Edda. Von Werner Hahn. Berlin: 
Schroeder. London: Williams & Norgate. 


|| Internationale Revue. Bd. 1. Wien: Hilberg. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 


We have received a Letter from the Duke of ArGyt1 with reference 
to the article on “ Tithe” which appeared in the SatuRDAY 
Rrview of last week. The DUKE says :—“ It is evident that a 
misconception has arisen respecting some observations which fell 
from me on a late occasion in the House of Lords. Lord Catrys 
seemed to lay special stress on the case of some Glebe Lands which 
had been allocated to the Protestant Clergy at a period long 
subsequent to the Reformation, and although he did not in direct 
terms admit that there was a distinction of principle between those 
Lands and Tithes as regards the question of property, he yet so 
argued as to imply that they formed a special difficulty in the 
doctrine of his opponents. In my reply I alluded to the distinction 

which was thus rather implied than asserted, and said that without 


admitting any difference as to the right or the power of Parl 
the circumstances of the case might perhaps establish some differ 
in the mode in which Parliament might be disposed to @ o 
those powers, As regards the proper definition of Tithes la 
not call them ‘a Tax’; I called them a ‘ Reserved Rent? 
this is perhaps as accurate as any mere formal definition ean fe 
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BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
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VILLE 


Schools in connexion with this College exist at Chatou, near Paris (Head-Master, 
P. Banning); and at Godsberg, near Bonn, on the Rhine (Head- Master, Dr. A. 
Prospectuses of which can aiso be obtained of the Secretary as above. 


(THE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, Peckham, SE, for 


GOUTH COAST, Worthing —PREPARATORY EDUCE 
‘TION for the SONS of GENTLEMEN.—The rising celebrity and welltee 

salubrity of this rapidly increasing Town make it the favourite resort, and odant ely 

eminently to the Young or Delicate. ‘The of this Establishr a termns, 

directed to promote the health and advancement of the PUPILS.—For references 

which are inclusive, address Mrs. Oxiver, 1! and Park Crescent, Worthing. 
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pEN'S C COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
yal Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, 
for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
a the QUEEN; H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 
will Reopen for the Michaelmas Term on Thursday, October 2 
[ustruction is given in Vocal and Instrumental Music to Pupils attending at least 


versation Classes in Modern Languages tog be formed on the entry of Six Names. 
the age. of Thirteen on 3. 


- particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, Classes, &c., may be had on 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 48 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Lady HAY. 
Assistant—Miss WALKER. 

RS orii of the School will Reopen on Thursday, September 26. Pupils are received 
particulars, may be had on application to Miss Mizwaxp, at the 

E, H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
UTTON VALENCE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near Staple- 
rst, Kent. =z hueehed to this School by the Governors, the Olethworkers” Company, are 

Four Years at Oxford or Cambridge (One every year); 


ro per annum for T'wo Years, not at an University (Two every year). 
ition of £20 per annum for Four Years at St.John's Coll.Camb. All 


on. 
particulars apply to the at the School. 


ARIS.—_INSTITUTION INTERNATIONALE, Chatou, near 
= in connexion with the London Coliens of the International Educational arr > 
:, Modern Languages, Natural Sciences, Mathe- 
La Clases, and all the other branches of a Liberal Education, harmonizing with the wants 
age. —For Prospectuses apply to the Head- Master, Mr. P. Banaue; or tot! 
society's Office, 24 Old Bond Street, W 
#,* The Son of the Principal, being in London, will be prepared to take PUPILS with him 
to Paris. 


Special study of French and other 


ONN on the RHINE.—An ENGLISH GRADUATE of 
the University of Gottingen receives a few PUPILS in his House at Bonn, and prepare: 
-* for the Public Schools, the Universities, the Army, the Diplomatic, and other Civil 


rsons of the highest distinction in England and Gomes. 


ee will be given to 
«> ‘ifteen years of age, 120 Guineas per annum; above th 


— w.C. P., 28 28 Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W 
and ARMY. — Mr. 


(Author of “ English History and Arithmetic for the Civil Service and Army Exami- 
ied Tutors, rapidly and successfully prepares GENTLEMEN for 
Services. Highest references. —Address, 14 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON (Author of 
“English History "’) will commence his HISTORY CLASSES for the Indian Civil Service 
in August.—Address, 14 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


IAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 


. Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (5th) Wrangler, an Oxford Graduate 
best Masters obtainable for all the other subjects 


W. M. LUPTON 


"), assisted by qualifi 


Gente Classical Honours), and the 
allowed to be taken up, receives Kesident and Non- Revidest PUPILS, 
the recent list of Successful Candidates we prepare 
Square, Kensington Park, Notting Hill, W 


NDIA CIVIL SERVICE.—CANDIDATES for the COM- 


ed r. Wren. Address, 4 aud 5 Powis 
- (ate of Wiltshire House, Brixton, 8.) 


PETITIVE EXAMINATION are prepared b; 
Masters of the highest standing in all the usual admissible subjects 
aa Candidutes.—Civil Service Hail, 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W. 


EDUCATION at BROMSGROVE HOUSE, 
late Chaplain and Assistant-Professo 
prepares CANDIDATES 


.—The Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., 
in the Military Callens. Addiscom 


COLLEGE HOSPITAL, _SECRETARY- 


last day for ivi i is Monday the 
J. W. GOODIFF, Clerk to the the Committee, 


is DIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—Wanted, for a Candidate, LES- 
SONS in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. A Writer for the Review” or 
“Times " preterred.—Address, with terms, to G. E. James, Esq., Pos Office, bouthesa. Be 

mention any Articles iu the “ Saturday or Times” to which reference 


I Ez ADER WRITERS.— One or I'wo good LEADERS on 

1 Subjects required Weekly i a Htlahy-clewe JOUKNAL. Asa Liberal Price will 
be ag. none but First-ciass Men need apply.— Address, by letter only, pes terms and 
euces, to K. L., care of Clay’ ton & Co., 17 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C 


PROFIT ABLE INVESTMENT or PARTNERSHIP. —£4, 000 


wanted on Loan, to pay off certain Interests in a sound, old-established, PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS. T ae: curity would have an ample margin as a question of Investment, and, asa 
collateral Security, Policies of Assurance to the amount 0! newriy £3,000 would be included. A 
PARTNE ERSHIP ‘might be arranged if desired, and the bond fide nature of the concern is 

to examination. —Address, Vrnrras, Office of Bookseller,”” Warwick Square. London, E.C. 


EVERSIONARY PROPERTY and LEGACIES PUR- 
CHASED or MORTGAGED, to pay 6 per cent. per annum.— Written Applications 
may be sent to Mr. Mounts, Solicitor, 49 Leicester Sq Square, W.C. 


THE ROYAL HOTEL, SCARBOROUGH: 


WILLIAM JANCOWSKI 

Has great oy in announcing to bie Friends and the Visitors to Scarborough that he has 
of this well-known 

OLD-ESTABLISHED HOUSE, 

pi] will be found replete with every comfort that English or Continental experience can 


Families visiting Scarborough will find in 
JANCOWSET'S ROYAL HOTEL 
___Every desirabl tage, bined with the essential comforts of F Home. 


H YDROPATHIC ANATORIUM, Supsroox Park, Rich- 
mond Hill, Surrey.—Phyesician, Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A., M.D. Edin. Univ. —— 
the treatment of Chronic Diseases, principally by the combined Natural Agents—Air, Ex: 
Water, and Diet. T urkish Baths on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’ ~ Medical 1 Directi jon. 
GEA BATHING and BEAUTIFUL SCENERY.—Noted “for 
its healthiness stands ILFRACOMBE —facing the Atlontic. Families will find the 

Comfort of Home, with Moderate Charges, at the ILFRA — MOTEL —Address, 
>. Beam, at the Hotel. A Four-horse Omnibus meets the London Express Trains at Bara- 
staple. 


(THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 

in connection with the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL nyo of ENGLAND, - their 
Meeting at Bury st. Edmunds, 15th instant, have awarded t rs. J. B. BROWN co., 
London, a First Class Certificate for their New Patent BB PONY e AWN MOWER with Sait! 
delivering Apparatus; also a First Class Certificate for their Improved Premium Wire Netting; 
‘Two First Ciass Certificates for Garden Seats, and Two First Class Certificates for Cast Lron 
Vases and Tazzas._J. B. BROWN & CO., 148 Upper Thames Street, Londun, E.C, 


IMBLEDON REVIEW.—CALLAGHAN’S FIELD 
GLASSES, and all other kinds, in every variety of size and price, matchless for great 
power and sharpness of definition. 
Sole Ageni for the celebrated Glasses made by Voigtliinder, Vienna. 
The New ALUMINIUM GLASSES, same as supplied to LILR.H. the Prince of Wales. 
CALLAGHAN, |, Optician, ‘23a New Bond ‘Street, W + (Corner of Conduit uit Street). 


“SALOM” BINOCULAR, 

(THE BEST FOR 

PIELD AND OPERA. 

VHE “SALOM” BINOCULAR. Bell's Life—“We have 


_ tested it pomege secced and it has given the highest satisfaction.” Lancet— It is of ex- 
wer."’ Standard— It is acquiring a great reputation, and for general service 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, the UNIVER- 
EXAMINATIONS. RIGHT PUPILS are 
BERTS, . late Fellow of Cor. Ch. Coll. 
the R.I.M. College, Addiscombe.— Address, The Limes, 


aul 
prepared for y tl Rev. 
Cambridge, and la! 


UNIVERSITY, 
cIv IVIL EXAMINATIONS.—The Rev. J. R. WIL: SON and ’o. A. M. 
FENNELL (First Class Classical Tripos and Fellow of Jesus College, C 
PUPILS, Resident and Non-resident, at Durham House, Cheisea (close to Chelsea College). 


HE Rev. J. J. MANLEY, M.A., Etonian, Graduate in 


paren, Oxford (1852), assisted by a Resident Tutor of B.N.C., 
PUPILS, for th fe ne fomg. Civil Service, and Orderé. One Vacancy. — 


CLERGYMAN, M.A. Oxon., Incumbent of a Small Country 
Parish near Oxford, Aa receive a PUPIL AT ONCE, 
Responsions next ‘I'erm. Number limited to Five. 
wifactory. 11 Inclusive Terms, £120 per annum,—Address, Rev. A, W 


-slphabs VICAR, a Writer of some Eminence, with the 
Eton, and Harrow references, receives THREE PUPILS for the 
His House is in one of the healthiest situations in ep ene, within an mee 
Se to Parents of former Pupils.—Address, 


to prepare for 
urther Vacancies i in October. Refere 
+» Christ Chureh, Oxford, 


"ENGINEERING APPOINTMENTS.—A CIVIL 


ENGINEER. several of whose Pupils have been successful in passing the Competitive 
f fo the Engineer Establishment uf the Depart- 
wet ot Public Works in India, has a Vacancy for a PUPIL. 7 Apply, by letter only, to R. R., 


t. B. Ingram, 9 Parliament Street, Westminster, S. 


PREPARA’ TION for HOLY ORDERS.—A GRADUATE can 
be received by a CLERGYMAN (formerly Chaplain to the Bishop), to READ for the 
os and to be initiated into Ministerial Work in an extensive Parish. Several so 
are now ordained.— Address, Rev. Canon, M. A., Messrs. Davis & Son, Law 

57 Carey Street, London, W.C, 


from NATURE.—A LADY, a Watercolour 


d a short time in a Family, to give Instruction in 
dress, A. D., Mr. Leedham, 


AN UNDERGRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, Foundation 
rizeman of _ College, desires a TUTORSHIP in the Long Vacation.— 


n 
Figure and Landscape.—Ad 
Road. 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A LONDON 


» M.A. Oxford. of moderate views, about to visit either the Pyrenees 
ta) ron of Italy, i in August and September, desires to meet with TWO or 
G ME of Sixteen and Twenty, to accompany him. 
Mall, wy pod and eek ‘Terms moderate.— Address, O. D, O., Athenwum Club, Pall 


EXHIBITION, SWITZERLAND, &c.—A GENTLE- 

AN Graduate in Arts, who speaks French; German, and Italian, has 
Tutor to Noblemen’s Sons. is about to visit Paris, Switzerland, &c., 
iting to undertake the charge of One or more YOUNG MEN for the Vacation.— Apply 
srs. Adams & F rancis, Fleet Street. 


and GUARDIANS.—A CIVIL ENGINEER 
ime standin. employed under Government, with extensive Railway Works in hand, 
for gentlemanly Youthas an ouT- 
» Mr. Llenry Green's Advertisement Offices, 119 Chancery 


will be found d equal, if not better, than any other offered to the public.” Globe—* The 
binocular for India...... as, from its peculiar construction, it defies heat and mildew." Army 
and Navy Gazette—“ It combines, at a very smal price, all the ae of a good glass, viz. 
great magnifying powers, with lightness, durability, and elegance.” /’ublic 
the best, most useful, and cheapest of double glasses. ” Civil — ice Gazette. —* Irrespective 
of price, the merits of this binocular glass sees it in the first rm * Field—* We have tried 
it under various litions of at d distance with entire satistuction.” 


YHE “SALOM” BINOCULAR bears the Registered Trade 
Mark “SALOM.” It is made in Five Sizes, the range of which increases with the price, 
which, with best Case and Strap, is respectively 38s., 488., 548., 688., and 78s. ‘The workmunship 
is the highest quality, and, on candid comparison, will be found fully equal to others at three 
times their price. Only to be had direct from SALUOM & CU., 137 Regent Street, W., 
98 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
GPE XCTACLES perfectly adapted by the VISOMETER, so 
as to preserve the blessing of Sight to extreme Old Age. From Sir Davin Sateen. 
K.H., F.R.S., Prine ipal ot the University of Edinburgh; one of the Fight Associates of the 
Institute of France:—" I have seen and examined Mr. Sacom's apparatus for cccostaining the 
focal length of each eye, with the view of fitting them with suitable Spectacles or Eye Glasses, 
there can be no doubt thatit is well adapted for these purposes.—D. BRE WST i. a 
SALOM & O., 137 Regent Street, London ; and 98 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 


QALOM'S £5 TELESCOPE has a 3-inch Best Quality 
Object Glass, of 42 inches focus, with 2 Eye-pieces. Separates Nebula, Double Stars, and 
Saturn's Rings. 
SALOM & CO., 137 Regent Street, London, W.; and 98 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


& WEBB, 
MANUFACTURERS of THE NEW 
PATENT ~SILVER-STEEL TABLE KNIVES—Require 


no Cleaning, no Knife Machine, and ad present a most beautiful eff effect at Table. 


GPoons ‘and FORKS, in every Pattern “and Shape. 


FLECTRO SILVER PLATE of every Description. 


NOS. 77 & 78 OXFORD STREET, 71 & 72 CORNHILL, 
and PARIS EXHIBITION, Classes s 20, + and 36. 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of “ART on SALE at 
39 Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


| FRENCH “PAPER-HANGINGS and DECORATIONS of 
work ta any pert of the kingdom. & SON, Decorator, 
28 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


KAsy CHAIRS, S, COUCHES, and SOFAS, of the ~ Best 

Quality, made to any Cette, 300 different Shapes on View for Selection and Imme- 
diate Delivery... tT. H. MER & Manufactory, 31, 32, and 28 Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, W. ; 34 and 35 Charles Street. W -—Illustrated Catalogues, post free. 


ODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAGS, with Silver or Plated Fittings i vertety, MOUNTED and 
ORMOLU SUITES for the BOUDOIR, TOILETTE and V TING TABLE 
KUDRIGUES' DESPATCH BOXES and TRAVELLING WittTING 
morocco of the bes Blotting Books. of 
CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the best make, te enlaces antique 


n russiaor 


morocco and russia besdanes. also in ormolu, walnut, and coromandel of new and elegant 
»  designs;and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for PRESENTS 
’ At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. w. 
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[THE NATIONAL BANK (Established 1835). 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £2,500,000. 
Paid-up, £1,500,000. Rest or Undivided Profits, £561,592. 
Directors. 
J.N. M'Kenna, Esq., M.P. 
Albert Ricardo, Esq 
Rowand Konald, 
Samuel Saunders, Esq. 


eremiah Dunne, Esq. 
H. Hartley, Eva. 
F. B. Henshaw, Esq. 
Sir Ralph Howard, 
Thomas W. Kouch, ay . J. Bogle Smith, Esq. 
Harvey Lewis, Esq., Edmund Smithwick, 
David Mahony, Esq. Philip Vanderby], Esq. M.P, 
REPORT FOR THE HALF-YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1867. 
‘The Directors of the National Bank have much pleasure in presenting to the Proprietors their 
Report of the state of the Society, made up to the 30th June, 1867. I'he following accounts, in 
the aout form, will supply the Shareholders with the actuai results of the Half-year's opera- 


“ASSETS AND LIABILITIES._THE NATIONAL BANK, JUNE 3, 1867. 
ASSET: 


Gold and Silver Coin at Branches.......... 
Cash on hand and at the Bank of an 
Advances on Securities at call . 
Goverument Funds, Exch Bills, E 
Ditto Advanced, Parliamentary and other | 


12,505 0 


Advanees on Securities at sundry dates, ‘and ‘Accounts. . 2,106,164 0 
Discounted. 3,615,008 4 
kers’ Guarantees and Securities held against Acce 194,270 0 
Bank Premises in London, Dublin, and 172,789 14 
£8,073,848 13 

LIABILITIES. 
Notes in Circulation......... cose £911,149 0 


Due by the Bank on “Deposits ‘and Current Accoun ooo 4,906,837 0 
Acceptances to Bankers’ Drafts and On Security...ssscecceescseceseccceeseers 194,270 0 


£6,012,256 0 3 


8 
5 
9 
0 
5 
8 
0 
7 
7 
0 
3 


Capital Paid-up......... £1,500,000 0 
Rest or Undivided Profits at this date........:s+c-ssesecceeee 561,592 13 4 
2,081,592 13 4 


£8,073,848 13 7 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF THE NATIONAL BANK 
FOR THE HALF-YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1867. 
£60.90 0 0 
40,000 0 0 


— £100,000 0 0 
June 30. To Balance, being the amount of Rest at this date.........-.ssesesees 561,592 13 4 


1967. 
Jan. tye na 's Dividend at 8 per cent. perannum ...... 
ith Extra Dividend, l6s. per Share 


£661,592 13 4 


Rest or Undivided Profits at December, 1966 ..... cocccccocccccese £960,254 2 Il 
Net Profit for the Half-year to 30th June, 1867, after writing 
Bad aad providing for all Doubtful Debts......... £114,336 10 5 
Less Rebate of Interest on Bills not due ..........eeeeeeeee eee 12.99% 0 0 
£101,238 10 5 
Examined and found correct, £661,502 13 4 


ALBERT RICARDO, 

EDMUND SMITHWICEK, > Directors. 

ROWAND RONALD, 

JAMES COSTELLO, Chief Inspector. 

EDMOND HOWLEY DEVITT, Assistant Inspector. 

Since these Accounts were made up, the usual Dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum 
on the Cg | Capital of the Bank, and the usual extra Dividend of 16s. per Share, have been 
dec’ the same will be payable at the Head Office and Branches of the Company on 
and after the 15th July instant. 

With the exception of a recurrerce of the Fenian excitement in Treland, in the early part cf 
the year. there has been nothing to disturb the ordinary course of business, and the Directors 
are happy to state that for the last three months the gold withdrawn during that excitement 

as been flowing steadily back. Greater confidence being restored, the Directors have been 
enabled, notwithstanding the moderate rates which prevail on discount, as well as on deposit, 
to employ the resources of the Bank with advantage on good security. 

Referring to the paragraph in the last Report relating to the Account of the Bank of 
Hindustan, China, and Japan, the Directors have the pleasure to state that the Liquidation of 
that Company proceeds satisfactorily,and a reduction of nearly Half a Million sterling has 
been made on its liability to the National Bank in the course of the Half-year. its total 
Engagements to this Bunk on the 30th of June, ineluding Interest, being reduced to 
£381,853 98. 4d., which confirms. the ep inion expressed by the Directors respecting this Account 
in the Report p 1 to the at the Annual Meeting in January last. 

ptt by the Court, 
ROWAND RONALD, Chairman. 


London, July 12,1867. M. J. POWER, Secretar Ye 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Braxeugs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Botres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms outeneny with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
At4 ditto ditto 6 ditto ditto 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collectio; 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
on other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


‘ M. BALFOUR, Manager. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NstiTuTeD 1820. 


Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year. 
Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates. 
Policies granted at very Low Kates of Premium for the First Five Years. 
The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies and Surrender Values 
hole World Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 


Endowments for Children 
The revised Prospectrs, with full particulars and tables be obtained at the Company's 


to 
Offices in London, ! Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., and of th 
throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


Roya. EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of ing George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament. 
Chief Office, Rovat Excuanoe, Lonpon; Branch, 29 Part Maru 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 

John Garratt Cattley, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce,Esq 

Fredk. Joseph | 
Charles Hermann Gisclien, Esq | Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esa. | ona Somes, Esq. 

Francis Alexander Hamilton, Esq. William Wallace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. | Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Fine, Live, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 

The Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of \s.6d. percent. per 
annuin. 

No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may be. 

Life Assurances with orwithous perticipationin Profits. 

Divisions of Profitevery Five Y 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on ‘the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fee: 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the zusrantee of a larzeinvestedCapital Stock,and 
exemption,under Royal Charter,from the liabilities of partnership 

The advantages of modern erection. with the security of an Office whose resourc’s have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century anda half. 

A Prospectusand Table of Bonus will be torwarded on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq 

Egerton Hubbard, 
Nevile Lubbock Esq. 

Henry Nelson, Esq. 

Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 


(THE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPay 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the Fifty-ninth HALy- -YEARLY ,DIVID 
rate of Six per cent., declared on the 10th instant, is payable to the Share! holders at ya 
of the Company, 62 King William Street, City, between the hours of ‘Ten and Four 
By Order of the 
GEORGE SCOTT 


FIRE OFFICE, L. Lombard Street and Charing Ong 
ed 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of a re World. Prompt and liberal Loss 
GEO. W. LOVELIL, 


JNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY — 

sion to Foundation Schools, Additions for Forty Years average nearly 2 per 4 
per annum. 
24 Suffolk Street, London, 8.W. CHARLES McCABE, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPayy 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL, MALL, LONpon, 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900, 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
ri ‘ive Insurances granted on every description of Property,at Home and Abroad, at mog, 


ANY. 


July 15, 1°67. 


ra 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
All Policies are now entitled to the recent Reduction in the Duty to 1s. 6d. percent, 
covering Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. Whether 
JAMES HOLLAND, 
FOUNDED 1836. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE socipy 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. ’ 
Trustees. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord CAIRNS, Lord Justice. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir WM. BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 

The Hon. Sir WM. PAGE WOOD, Vice-Chancellor, 

The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE, 

EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 

THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 

JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 

ROBERT B. FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery, 

SECURITY.—Funds invested in the names of the above Trustees exceptionally 

proportion to liabilities. The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of iy trie 


sONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible amongst the Assur modent 
Non- Bonus Premiums. 

A liberal system of “Whole World” Policies and other peculiar facilities. Conditign 
specially framed to secure to a Policy, when once issued, absolute treedom frou all Liabiligs 4 
future question. 


Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversiona. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 
| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Str 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life, 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING, 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION, 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, cithe: 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participativn in Profits, 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the perma 
assured on the participating scale of Premi 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggngu 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

*,* Policies upon the participating scale of Premiums effected during the Current Yer 
(1867 ) will share in the Profits to be declared at the next Division, which will be made up» 
December 31, 1869. 

The Claims paid to D ber 31, 1866. d to £7,230,071, being in respect of Sumsasuré 
by Policies £5,655,628, and £1,624,443 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Asw. 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to tk 


Actuary at the Office in London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


VISITORS can be INSURED AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE and BACK, 


or against 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS on the DOUBLE JOURNEY, as well as DURING THD 
STAY in PARIS. 
The TICKETS may be obtained at the PRINCIPAL RAILWAY STATIONS 
in the Kingdo: 


in ingdom ; 
Of the COMPANY’S LOCAL AGENTS; 
At COOK'S EXCURSION OFFICE, 98 Fleet Street; and at the Offices, 
10 REGENT STREET, and 64 CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


(CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all th 
newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doon, 

CHUBB & SON, 57 8t. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; % lat 
Street, Liverpool and Horseley Fields, Wolverhampton.— Illustrated Price Liste sent fret. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM § 
BURTON has x LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPA- 
RATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. ‘The stock of each is atoncethe 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
tionate with thosethat have tended to make his Establishinent tie "hed nieguanle 


this country. 
Bedsteads,from . 128.6d.to £20 0s. each. 


Shower Baths, 88.0d.to £6 0s. each. 

campo rateur 68. 0d.to £7 7s.each. 
Allother kip same rate.) 

Pure Colza dit. 7d. pergallon. 


(THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SLLVER.—The REAL 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparisa parison ti 
very best article, next to sterling silver, that can be employed as such, either usefully orem 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from rea! silver. 

A small useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability,as rollows:— 


Fiddle or 
Oid Silver cad Thread 
Pattern. Pattern. 
£8. d. £640 £66 
113 0 200 240 210 
12 Table 8 113 0 200 240 210 
12 Dessert orks 140 110 0 112 0 1b 
12 Dessert Spoons 140 110 0 112 0 16 
12 Tea Spoons ..... 016 0 100 120 15 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowis.. 010 0 012 0 0i2 0 O13 
2 Sauce Ladies .... 060 0650 080 09 
1 Gravy Spoon..... 06 6 090 On 
2Salt Spoons, gilt 3 4 040 040 
| 018 020 020 0 ; 
1 Pair of Sugar ‘Ton 026 036 036 ‘3 
1 Pair of Fish Corvers 140 110 0 110 0 i 
1 Butter Knife...... 026 040 05 6 0 
1 Soup Ladle 010 0 012 0 016 0 
| Sugar Sifter 033 046 046 9 
Total 919 9 129 0 396 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An Oak Chest to contain the ands 
relativenumber of Knives, Xc., £2 15s. ‘Tea and Coflee Sets, Dish Covers and py te 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &e.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re- done 
patent process. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, by appointment, to HRI. the Prince of Wales, sends 3 cath 
LOGUE gratis, and post paid. Itcontains upwards of Six Ifundred I! \lustrations 
rivalled Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Me 
Dish-Covers, Hot-W ater Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney -Pieces, Wa 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tee rays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Tabie Cutlery, Baths, To 
Turnery,lron and Bra Bedding, Bed Cabinet Furniture, 
Prices,and Plans of the "Twenty large Show-hKooms,at 39 Oxford Street, by ba 
100 


Newman Street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's Place; and! Newman Yard, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS, 
L & SON, of Tottenham Court Road, have greatly 
He ARGED their PREMISES, for the purpose of making a more complete arrange- 


L 
k. 
pentof their oa separate Rooms,each completely furnished with a different Suite of Bed- 
Teg ret now these are irrespective of their General Stock, displayed in Six Galleries and 
urniture’ «oor Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 


Two large in the Kingdom. 
ure, sent free by post On application to HEAL & SON, 196,197,198 Tottenham Court 
Landon, W. 
HE “ FASIIION of FURNITURE.”—Under this title an 
Atti m of Modern Furniture, and offering suegestions for its improvement. 
taste in lg sy been one ied out by the ART FURNITURE COMPANY, 25 Garrick 
ae Garden, who now supply Cabinet Work and House Furniture, of a icturesque 
Architect, the author of the “ Cornhill” Article. 
r. 
H J, & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
r 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street ; and 
22 Cornhill. 
10 Mosley Street. 


BAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom 
T cle appeared some time ago in the “ Cornhill Magazine,” pointing out the want of 
good 

haracter, at ordinary Trade Prices. Most of the work gned by 
and the Courts of Europe. 
50 Bold Street. 


LONDON 


Dress from 2} to 4 Guineas. 
IES in Dress Sui ° 4 
SPECIALITIES in Costume 
Overcoats....... ‘om 17s. 6d. to 2 ” 


Hosiery, Hats, Shirts, &c., adapted for each Dress. 


oYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 
R LONDON. 
SCOTT ADIE, 115 REGENT STREET. 
Entrance at the 
Corner of Vigo Street only. 


NDIA SHAWLS FREE of DUTY.—The most magnificent 
ik variety of Cashmere Shawls of all kinds always on view. 
FARMER & ROGERS, !71, 173, 175, and 179 Regent Street. 
} YACHTING SUIT, of Royal Naval Serge, is now ready,a very durable 
The ATLANTIC “a pretty Suit for Seaside wear, at a moderate price. 


TKINSON & CO. beg to announce to the Nobility, Gentry, 
A Clergy. and the General Public, that they have 7 on their Premises, and completed 
extensive Alterations for the better diaplay of their Stock o: 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


With the utmost confidence they now invite attention to their perfectly unique and elegant 
Designs, en suite, upholstered in Rep, Terry Cloths, French and Silk Damasks, &c. A large 
stock of Marqueterie Cabinets, Oval and Loo Tables, Davenports and Whatnots, with the latest 


Parisian Novelties. 


GOOD SOLID DINING-ROOM 8ETS 
in Oak and Mahogany. 


BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS 

Ingreat variety, and from very Low Prices. The New Patent Spring Mattress still stands alone 
for Cheapness and Comfort. 

The whole of THE BEDDING 
Is made on the Premises and under Personal Inspection. Their famous Polished Pine Bed- 
room Suites demand special attention. 

Extract from The Builder. 
“We were shown a short time since a bedroom fitted up by an Earl for his own ional 


PEMARTIN 8S SHERRIES.—Rail paid to any Station im 

, England._THOMAS NUNN & SONS strongly recommend the Wines of the above 
eminent Shippers. Good sound Dinner Wines, 26s. and 32s.; superior, 38s., 42s., 488., amd 528.; 
Amontillado, 5%.,58s., and 648.; old East Indian, 72s. and 84s.; Madeira, direct, 60s. and 72s.; 
old East indian, 95s. Clarets: sound Bordeaux, 183.; superior, 24s.; St. Julien, 288. and 32s.¢ 
St. Estephe, St. Emilion, and Margaux, 36s., 40s., 448., and 5s.; Cantensc Margaux, 56s.; 

se, La Tour, and Lafitte, 62s. to 120s.; Champagne (good), 428.; very good, 48s. ; superior, 54s., 
608., 668., and 788.—Tnomas Nunn & Sowxs, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 Lamb's 
Conduit Street. Priced Lists on application. Established 1801. 


ALLSopP’s PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


are now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FIND- 
LATER, MACKIE, & CO., 33 Wellington Street, Strand, we. od 


EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condimeuts, so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
—— the Genuine are respectfully informed that 
ey can be h rect from anufacturers, at foreign Warchouse,6 ards Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly req to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Ex:zapeta Lazensy.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce,are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 
=" 


Guard inst Fraud, and to secure the Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, Ask for LEA & PERKINS’ SAUCE. 
Sole Manufacturers, LEA & PERRINS, Worcester; 
Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London. 
And Sold by Druggists, Grocers, and Oilmen generally throughout the World. 


EPSINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE GLOBULES 
and LOZENGES are perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular remedy 
for Weak Digestion. 
Manufactured by T. Monson & Son, i 33, and 124 Southampton Row, Russell Square, 
on 


* (Silver Medal—Paris Exhibition, 1867.) 
Bottles at 3s., 5s.,and 10s. each. Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s.6d. each. 
GLOBULES in Bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. each. 


TON IC BITTERS.—Unrivalled Stomachic Stimulant, Palatable 
and Wholesome, is 
““WATERS’ QUININE WINE.” 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. a Dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who use the “ UNITED 
SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 
HITE 


and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


cccupation at the seaside. in which every piece of furniture, save the iron bedstead, was made 
of the white wood in question. Dressing-table, washstand, drawers, towel rails, and chairs, 
wereas spotiess vs the crests of the waves beating on the shore, and the very height of c iness 
wemed attained.” 


THE STOCK OF CARPETS 
Is one of the choicest in London, embracing Turkey, Velvet Pile, Brussels, Kidder, Felts, &c. 
laid down to any size 


Floor _ Kamtulicon, Linoleum, and Cork Carpet,cut, fitted, and 
and 


FURNISHING DRAPERY. 


Formore than a Quarter of a Century ATKINSON & CO. have rigidly adhered to the plan of 
keeping only the Goods supplied by the Best Manufacturers, and hence they offer a Market 
second to none in the Kingdom for the supply of every description of 


BED AND TABLE LINEN. 


[NFECTIOUS DISEASES PREVENTED by the use of 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, or PURE COAL TAR SOAP. This unrivalled 
Skin Soap, ifused daily, imparts a clear and healthy appearance, and acts as an ual pre- 


ventive of Infectious Diseases. See Medical testimony, and the“ Lancet,” &c. &¢. 
‘To be had in Tablets, 6d. and Is. each, of all Chemists, and Wholesale of 
W. V. WRIGHT & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, London. 


ONE of DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, taken two 

or three times a day, gives instant relief and rapidly cures Asthma, Consumption, 
Coughs, and all disorders of the Breath and Lungs. They have a pleasant taste. Price Is. 14d. 
and 2s. 9d. per Box.—Sold by all Druggists. 


DINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 


the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of al! Chemists. 


Large Consumers, Clubs, Hote!s, &c., are met on the most Liberal Terms; Damask, Rep, and 
Pekin Cloths, French yt English Chintzes and Cretonnes, with the most beautiful and 
assortment 


MUSLIN, LACE, AND LENO CURTAINS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION, 
The Goods corresponding to the List are marked in Plain Figures. 
ATKINSON & CO. 

198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, and 212 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


M OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL, at the Paris Exhibition (1867), 
again obtained the FIRST PRIZE and the 
Only SILVER MEDAL out of Twenty-seven Competitors. 
This Oil, renowned for its Purity and Excellence, has received the commendation of the 
leading members of the Medical Profession and the Medical Press. 
Itis sold by all Chemists and Drugzists in capsuled Half-pint Bottles, at 2s. 3d. each. 
See“ MOLLER'S” Name and Label on each Bottle. 
Circulars and Testimonials of PETER MOLLER, 22 Mineing Lane, 
*,* Contractor to the North London Consumption Hospital. 


7 
TENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 
cautioned against various [mitations and Infringements, preserving somewhat the appearance 
of the Original ,but wanting all its essential advantages. 

Each Genuine Mattress beavs the Label * Tucker's Patent,”’ and a Number. 

The Smee's Spring Mattress,'l'ucker's Patent, received tlhe only Prize Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at the International F-xhibition,186%, and may 
teobtained .price from 25s.. of most respectable Bedding Ware} and Uphol and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, E.C. 


DINNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICES.—The Newest and Best Patterns always on view. 

Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 

R.. Stock has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 

choose rom. 

Alarge assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 

First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 

ALFRED RB. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760. 


PURE WATER.—The SILICATED CARBON FILTER. 

The PANKLIBANON COMPANY are Agents for the above FILTERS, which are now 
te only ones 1ecognised in the Public Departments of the Government, the General Post 
iffice,&e. Illustrated Price Lists on application to the Company, 56 Baker Street, Portman 
Square, where also the Filter may be seen. 


QTRUV E’S SELTZER, Spa, Kissingen, Vichy, and other 
PA MINERAL WATERS. Under Her Majesty's especial Patronage.-ROYAL GERMAN 
th »Brizhton, The bottled Waters are sold at the Pump Koom, Brighton, now open for 
ne 42d Season, and by GEORGE WAUGH & CO., Pharmaceutical Chymists to the Queen, 
77 Regent Street, London : and by other respectable Houses in London and the provincial 
Wns, Where Prospectuses, with the highest Medical Testimonials, may be obtained gratis. 
Naton—Owing to the use of Struve’s Bottles by other parties, please to observe that Struve's 
ye on the J.abel and Red Ink Stamp affixed to every bottle of Struve's manufacture. 

“Atrnaus, in his recent work on “ The Spas of Europe,” says: “ If artificial mineral waters 
e Prescribed, we should insist on Struve’s alone being used.” 


[ JEBIG’s EXTRACT of MEAT (Extractum Carnis Liebig), 
es Manufactured by LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY, Limited, 43 Mark 
~~ Andon, Only sort authorized to be called by the above names by Baron Liebig, the 
Son me whose certificate is on every jar. Superior and economical stock for Beef-Tea, 
che enires,and Sauces. Extremely useful to Invalids, Persons of Weak Digestion, and 

Cod ee” ~~ Rice, Arrowroot, Sago,&c. An agreeable and most efficient substitute 
» it keeps for years, 
Gm? & Son ; Crosse & Blackwell ; 8. Maw & Son ; all Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, 
Ts, and Wholesale by the Company. 


NEW TOILET SOAP.—“The SOLIDIFIED GLYCERINE” 
theip pe fATENT CANDLE COMPANY, Limited, containing half its weight of 
ad, and erga cerine, and believed to be the pleasantest and best Toilet Soap. In Tablets 


tie Soup, Pickles, Candles and Night Lights, finest Colza Oil, Household 
At WM. MARCHANT’S, 283 Regent Circus, Oxford Street, 


ar 


and in any climate.—Sold by Fortnum, Mason, & Co.; | 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belzium) 


LI GHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes :— 
“I consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Ccd Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 4 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ On 
Consumption,” writes :—* We think it a great advantage thet there is one kind of Liver 
whien, universally admitted to be genuine—the light-brown Oil supplied by Dr. 

ongh. 


oft ed in capsuled Imrzn1az Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
mists. 


Sore Consionres, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


early all the new! blished Books advertised in this day's “‘Saturday Review"’ are 
in Curette at MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, and may obtained with the least 
possible delay by all First Class Subscribers of One Guinea per Annum. Fresh Copies of all 
the best New Works continue to added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
provided of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. Prospectuses on application. 


SELECT LIBRARY. — CHEAP BOOKS. — 
NOTICE.—Purchasers of Books for revpeetully invited to opply for the Seoond 


Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others, are 
Edition of MUD! E'S CLEARANCE LIST for 
"This List contains more than One Thousand popular Books, at the lowest current prices. 


WV UDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY.—Nearly all the Books in 

i i Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also he obtained, 
With the mamsible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
74 and 76 Cross Street, Manchester, and by the Secretaries of all Literary Institutions in con- 
nexion with the Library, in accordance with the terms of their Subseriptions. Prospectuses. 


postage free, on application. 
Mudic’s Select Library, Ligiiet New 
City Office, 4 King Street, = 
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pe UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any to ‘the supply All 
the best new Books, English, French. and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications,gratis and post free. 

*o* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTIL'S, CHLURTON’S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
70 70 Regent Street, near the » Poly technic. 


TEW GERMAN DICTIONARY for SCHOQLS —T *he 
ScHoo. Eprriox, unabridged, of BLACKLEY and FRIEDLANDER’S 
PRActicaAL GERMAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-GERMAN DicrionaRy, is now ready, 
price 7s, 6d. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. Paternoster Row. 


~~ Library ry Edition now ready, in ‘One Volume, , 8¥0. pp. 990, price 30s, 
cloth lettered, 

rNHE BANK of ENGLAND and the ORGANISATION of 

CREDIT in ENGLAND. Third Edition, revised and enlarged: with the 
Evidence of Wd. Isaac and Emile Pereire before the French Commission of Inquiry 
into the Bank of France; also an Abstract of the American Free Banking Act, and 
an Outline of a Joint-Stock Bank on the New Principles. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 8vo. with Six ILLUSTRATIONS a r 1: tin and 5 5 Coloured) 
and Two Maps, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
HE ALPINE JOURNAL, Vou. III. for 1867; a Record 
of Mountain Adventure and Scientific Observation. By Members of the 
ALPINE CLUS. Edited by H. B. GrorGE, M.A. Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


In a few days will be published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
of DEIRA: a Drama. By Lady 
CHATTERTON. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
~ Just published, in fep. 8vo. with Portrait, price 5s. 
JOEMS, iucluding Tales, Ballads, and Songs. By 
Wurre, Author of the * History of the Bettle of Otte rburne,” &c. 


“Mr. White’ 's poems deserve a kindly word of encouragement: they are natural and unpre- 
tending.’’—Spectator. 


ROBERT 


London: LONGMANS and Co, 
Kelso: J. and J, H. RUTHERFURD. 


DEER AND DEER PARKS. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, fep. 4to. 21s. 


SOME ACCOUNT of ENGLISH PARKS, with 
NOTES on the MANAGEMENT of DEER. By Evetyn Surrey, 
M.A., F.S.A. 

MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
AL HARIRI. 
Just published, 550 pp. Svo. cloth, 19s. 


'MHE ASSEMBLIES of AL HARIRI. Translated from the 


Arab’e, with an Notes, Historical and Grammatical. Vol. containing 
the Introduction, and th t Lwenty-six Assemblies. By ‘Tuomas Cagneny, M.A., of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 

Wituiams & Noncarr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 5s. 


DON CARLOS, INFANT of SPAIN: a Drama. Translated 
from the German of Schiller, by T. Seray Ecax, Esq 
Wittiams & Nouwoare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 ‘South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


RAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND. By Avex. Kerra 

Jounstox, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. Comprising the latest Admiralty Surveys of 

the West Const and Islands, the Kailways completed and in progress, and an Index of easy 
reference to 9.700 Vluces on the Map. In a pocket-case, 7s. 6d.; in sheets, 6s. 


THE PRINCIPAL MAPS in KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL 
ATLAS are published separately, uniformly with the above, in pocket-case, with Indexes 
to each Map, price 4s. 6d. for Maps of one sheet, and 8s. for Maps of two sheets. 

Wittiam Brackwoop & Sons. Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 
ue GARDEN of EDEN: a Religious Poem. 
now publishing. 
Atoar, 11 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


Part First 


Now ready, crown 8s. 
OSTITUMOUS GLEANINGS from aCOUNTRY RECTOR’S 
STUDY re Essays Contributed to the “Saturday Review."’ By the late Rev. E. 
Bopor, B.A., tor of Bratton Clovelly, Devon; one of the Translators of the Oxford Library 
of the Fathers. Edited by the Rev. K. B. Kinswan, M. A., Vicar of ‘Tintagel. 
Rivixotons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Now ready, Is. 


_ HAND for EVERYBODY. By W. Martrec 
Wictiams, Author of “ Through Norway with a Knapsack.” 
London: Mansnart, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Just published, 6s. wey 
RAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT, New Volume, from 


January to June. containing Abstracts of the most Practical Papers in all the Medical 
dournals and ‘Transactions of Medical Societies for the last Six Months; each Volume also 
contains a Small Dictionary or Synopsis ot Medical Treatment. 

Also for the above period, separately, 2s. 

MIDWIFERY and the DISEASES of WOMEN; and, price Is., 
AFFECTIONS of the EYE and EAR. By Wa. Brarrawarre, M.D., late ——— on 
Diseases of Women in the Leeds School of Medicin ; and James ‘Baarrawairs, M. 

London: Simpnix, & Co. 
Edinburgh : Otiven & Bovp. Dublin: Hovors, Sarre, & Co. 


NEW WORK BY MR. BALMANNO SQUIRE. 


Now ready, fep. Svo. Is. 6d. 
NHEALTHY SKIN and HAIR, their Prevention and 


Management: a Popular Treatise on Cutaneous Hygiene. By Batmanno Squins, 
M.B., F.L.S., Surgeon to the Dispensary for Skin Diseases, Great Marlborough Street. 
London : Loxemans, Garren, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, 18.3 : ‘by post, 13 3 Stamps. eal 


OX a NEW METHOD of TREATING DEAFNESS, by 
applying Fluids to the Mucous of the Eustachian and 
Drum of the Ea By Epowaxo Bisuor, M.D. and M.K.C.S., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, 
sackville Street.” 

Jonx Cucacaitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 

Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedingsof the Advertising Quacks,1s.6d.; by post, Is. &d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecron. Reprinted from the * Medical Circular." 

H. Bartiriag, 219 Regent Street 
and Medical Press and Circular, King W iliam: Street, Strand, London. 


Now ready, 
THE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS , with their Correct Value 
ia English Currency.—Six Copies sent free by post ae receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. Rosrnts & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
For JULY, was published on WEDNESDAY Lasr, 
CONTENTS. 
I. THE EARLY ADMINISTRATIONS OF GEORGE 11, 
Il, AGRICULTURE AND PRICES IN ENGLAND (1259—1409), 
Ill. FERRIER’S PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. 
IV. THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 
V. INDIAN COSTUMES AND TEXTILE FABRICs, 
VI. LIFE AND SPEECHES OF LORD PLUNKET, 
VII. WINE AND THE WINE TRADE. 
VII. JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
IX., BURTON’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
X. MILITARY INSTITUTIONS OF FRANCE. 


London : LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh : pA. and C. Biack, 


COXLY,, is 


CCL], 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
published THIS DAY. 
Contents: 
1. NEW PARIS. 
2. CORNISH ANTIQUITIES, 
3. MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO. 
4. THE NEW COURTS OF LAW. 
5. MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 
6. CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 
7. AGRICULTURAL GANGS. 
8. IHANNIBAL’S PASSAGE OF THE ALPS, 
9 THE CHURCH AND HER CURATES, 
10. REFORM ESSAYISTS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 6s. 


DUBLIN REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. No, Xvi. 


Contents: 
1. DR. PUSEY ON PAPAL PREROGATIVES. 
2. JOHN TETZEL. 
3. LORD PLUNKET’S LIFE AND SPEECHES. 
4. THE GODS OF THE NATIONS WHEN CIIRIST APPEARED. 
5. ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON ENGLAND AND CIIRISTENDOM. 
6. 8. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. 
7. F. RYDER AND DR. WARD. 
8. THE HOLY SEE AND THE SPANISH INQUISITION. 
9. IRISH QUESTIONS. 


0. NOTICES OF BOOKS: The Civilta Catolica—_The Pope's recent 
of the Syllabus—F, Reiss on the of December 8, 1864 
the of the Chureh—l re Murray's Prose and Verse—Christien 
Schools—Mr. &. H. Thompson's New Series of Saints’ Lives—Irish Homes and 
Irish Hearts, &e. &e. 

1. CORRESPONDENCE, 

2. A LETTER TO THE REV. F. RYDER BY W. G. WARD, PH.D. 


London: Burns, Oates, & Co., 17 Portman Street. And all Booksellers. 


TEMPLE 


On the 26th instant, the AUGUST Number of 
BAR ont AGAZINE 


STEPHEN LAWRENeE, YEOMAN. ‘By the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 
Chapters 16—19. 

ORDERED ABRO AD. 

SAINT SOPHIA. By Bartno Goctp, 

POOR TOM. By 

A LUNAR VOLCANO. By Docror Procter. 

A LOST NAME. By the Author of * Uncle Silas." Chapters 26~31, 

MAN-KILLERS AND MAN-EATERS. By the Author of “ The Rhinoceros 

or." 


Price 1s, 


HE OR SHE, By Captain Knottys. 
GUP. By Fronexce Maaryar. 
LANCASHIRE SONG WRITERS. 


Ricuarv Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 2.9) COPIES WEEKLY. 
Established 26 years.—New Series, printed with new ty pe, on fine toned paper. 


HE CHEMICAL NEWS. Edited by Wm. Crooxgs, F.RS. 


No. CCCXCVIIT. (for JULY 19), contains Original Articles on Recovery ‘of Sulphur 


from Alkali Waste—Application of the Blow pipe to the Quantitative Determination, or Assay 
of certain Metals—Supposed Nature of Air prior to the Discovery of Oxygen—Crookesite— 
Proceedings of Societies: Royal Institution; Absorption of Gases by Mctals—Academy of 
Science a oreizn Science—Chemical Notices from Foreizn Sources—Correspondence ; Vapour 
Density ; Chemistry of the Future—Miscellaneous Notes and Queries, xc. Published every 
Friday, 4d.; Subscription per annum, post free, 21s. 8d. 


London : James H. Durron, 1 Wine Office Court, E.c. And all Booksellers. 


BURY AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 


IIE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 


GAZETTE of This Day (July 20), will contain a Full Report of this Meeting. A 


Single Copy sent on receipt of Six Stamps. 


Office for Advertisements, 41 Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


BURY HORTICULTURAL MEETING. 


FULL REPORT of this MEETING will be given in 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE of 


This Day. A Single Copy sent on receipt of Six Stamps. 


Office for Adverti 41 Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Just published, imperial cloth, red edges, 5s. ‘6d. 


R. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTION ARY of the ENGLISH 


Explanatory. for the Use of Schools. 


LANGUAGE, Etymol nd 


Abridged from the Student’ 3 * by the eater, Joun Oouvis, LL.D. 


Bracks & Son, 44 Paternoster Row. 


Colleges and Advanced Schoo 


the English Constitution without consulting it.” 
| bie erhaps the most characteristic b= 4 this little book is that, deali: 
subject, it should be very pleasant reading.” Pt 
We have learnt much irom this book, and believe that it will live beyond the presest 


Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d.; half morocco, 13s. 


R. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 


of 
LISI LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, for the Use 
By Ocitvig, LL.D. With about 300 Wood Engraving. 


ed & Son, 44 Paternoster Row. 


IE ENGLISH CON STITUTION. By Water 
“So full of true and sagacious thought that no one will ever again set himself to study 
—Saturday Review. ng with 
li Mall Gazette. 


-Specta 


day lor. 
e Probably the first work on a grave and complex subject which can be skimmed by triflers 
while afforaing matter fur thought to the most studious."’— London Keview. 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


HE TWIN RECORDS of CREATION ; 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 5s. i 
Geology a0 


Genesis ; their Perfect H and derful Concord. By Gro. Ww. 


“ Mr. Le Vaux very feasibly reconciles the two records." — Builder. 


“ Mr. Le Vaux is an enthusiast in geology..... 
most important di an 


** We can recommend Mr. Le vous. oe an able and interesting ol tot a 


it to those interested i in the 
popular 


ciation of geological science.""— S; matter 
“ A nicely-printed littie volume, with h excellent itlustrations, and much interesting 
written in anything but a dry manner."—Natwralist’s Note 


London: Locxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, Ec. 102 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


Selected List of the Principal Maps and other Publications, 
produced under the Superintendence of Col. Sir Henny JaMEs, R.E., F.R.S. 

EM. — E SURVEY of JERUSA- 


Mounts. 


ferusalem, Contours, scale £0 12 


the Convent of St. 
Church of St. Anne Church of 
of the Tomb of the Virgin, Church o 2 y= 3 


Dome Rock, with 
the —scale 1-500, and ore 
013 
3 
x4 Diagrams, ounted) 
3 Diagrams (unmounted), for 12 or in Divisions, as follows: 
‘The Plans, mounted, and in £218 0 
*Vol. I. Containing Captain Vilson's Notes on Jerusale 
740 
ist of Diagrams see oo aul Catalogues o: 
orinance Survey comuplete List of by post Stampe: or Stanford's Ordnance 


NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS — ENGLAND and WALES — 
With Translations, &c.—In course of publication, a of PHOTO- 
FAC-SIMILES of some of esting of o 
Her Majesty's r of Her Majesty’ Introd 
consisting of Royal Charters ond Grants, and the Letters of Royal and 


‘mine! Remarkable Persons, has been selected, under the direction © of the Right 
Romil iy, M of the Rolls, by. Thomes Duffus Hard, Keeper 
jocumen 


hi most perfect Orie inal Copy of Magna Charta now extant. They are not 

ceria ¢ highest hi istoricel ts interest, but at the same time illustrate the changes which 

successively gorse’ in our language and handwriting from the reign o bot mee 

a TCsnqueror to the reign of Queen Ae = fac-similes are arranged chronological HA 

and the translations pn 5 aot | 80 as to appear opposite to each of the fac-simi : 
of the gicine! manuscripts. The Series will be pub! ished in Four Parts, at és. for each 
Part. and Il.are now ready. Part ILI. is expected to be published in a few 


NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS— SOOTLARD. PHOTO-ZIN- 
PAG-SIMILES 0 of Manuscripts of Scotland. With Translations 
Introductory Notes. Part I published. 


ust 


ENGLAND and WALES.—The ORDNANCE GENERAL 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, engraved on the scale of W iach te a mile, from the 
Trigonometrical Surveys made by authority of H.M. Governm 

10 allof which are pubiiened except 100, 101, 105 106, 107, 108, 109 

W.,5.W.,and 1108.E. Sheets 1018. W., 8.E., 105 106, 107 N.E., 108, 109 oN.W., 

8.W., and 1i0 8. E., — published in outline (giving th but 
not the hill work), “and can be had if required. 

Some of the Divisions are printed on a single sheet, size 27 inches by 40. Rem, plain, 

.; coloured, 4s. 6d. Other Divisions are printed on two or four smaller sheets, each, 

. 1s. ; coloured, is.6d. They may be had mounted, for the pocket, as follows:— 

Divisions, plain, 4s. 6d.; colou am Ge. 60. Divisions composed of four small sheets, 

plain, 6s.; coloured, 8s. Cloth cases each extra. 

The Tio Divisions are sold “Plain sheets, £17 78.3 
in three Portfolios, with flaps, £20 5s. ; coloured s! hree Portfo! lion, wi ith flaps, 

Bi a gate. mounted to fold in an oak case, £35 ; colo’ 4 mounted to fold in an oak 


One Stam) vision, both of nance and 
Geotogica an and om whether it is punted on one large tga or on two or four 
smaller sheets. ‘here is also on the Map a list of the Divisions, in’ numerical order, 
showing the price of each, uncoloured as well as coloured geologically, so far as the pub- 
lication of the Geological ‘Survey has yet ack i 

Arrangement of the Divisions into t Maps.—Parishes ; La py Hunting, 
Fishing, and Shooting Districts ; Poor-Law Unions, &c., can be moun to order. 


ENGLAND.—1-INCH MAPS, with PARISH BOUNDARIES. 


Nearly the whole of the 110 Divisions are now published, and will be supplied if specially 
demanded. "S Sheets, 2s. 6d.; quarter sheets, each Is. 


COUNTIES of ENGLAND, on the 6-inch Scale. Size of 


h sheet, 27 inc’ 40. Each 2s nd 2s. 
“The fllowin TY MAPS, ‘published 1 by the Ordnance Survey,on the scale of 
6 inches to e, uae been completed : 
Durha: Ham chine (Isle of Westmoreland. 
Yorkshire. 


Cumberland and Northumberland are in course of publication. 
PARISH and ESTATE MAPS, published on the scale of 


1-2,500, or 25°344 inches toa mile. This scale i is m -.. oquivaiont to 1 square inch to an 
acre. Indexes to the Plans of the Parishes are bound up in the Area Books, by which 
the number of the Sheets, including any particular locality, may be seen. Each enclosure 
is distinguished by a number referring to a Tabular inten which gives its description 
and its acreage in the Area Book. The Area Book of each Farish, ay Index to 
, can be supplied separately upon receipt of its value in Stamps. n Index to any 
Parish will be supplied wes © = receipt of Two Stamps. The size of Weach "Parish sheet is 
40 inches by 27, and every sheet is sold separa’ 
oMtAbS of PARISHES in the following Counties of England are published, and can be 


Berwick - upon - Tweed Northumberland. 
(Liberties of). Hampshire (Main Land). Pembrokeshire. 
Cornwall. Hampshire (Isle of Wight). Staffordshire. 
‘ent. 

] re. Lancashire. rrey. 
Dorsetshire. Middlesex. Westmoreland. 


efor Names of Parishes, see Stanford's Ordnance Catalogue, sent by post for Seven 
SCOTLAND. — The ORDNANCE GENERAL MAP of 


t. 

In 10 Divisions: oa each, 24 inches by 34; plain, Is. 9d.; coloured, 2s. 9d. each, with 
& few exceptions; or mounted on cloth to fold, plain, 38.; coloured, 4s. each, with a few 
Rotts, the Goustios of Ayr, Berwick, Cleck fries, 

including the ounties of iackmannan, Dum: - 
burgh, Haddington. Kinross, Kirkcud right, Lanark, Linlithgow, Peebles, . 
Ross-shire (Lewis Island), Stirling, Wigton, and most of Fife, are 


ub! 
An INDEX MAP, showi: th . 
,» on an ARISH and ESTATE 
MAPS, the scale of 1-2,800 or 25°344 inches to a mile, see STANFORD'S ond ESTATE 


IRELAND.— The ORDNANCE GENERAL MAP of 
trical Surveys 


IRELAND. ved 
mete ponaere i on the scale of 1 inch to a mile, from the Trigonometrical 


Tn in 908 Divisions, sive of inch 18. The whole M 
‘and is complete on some of the sheets. 


complete, £10 5s.; or each shi lain, moun’ 
fold, plain, 1s. 6d.; goloured, coloured, 18. 6d.; ted on cloth to 


6d. 
An INDEX MAP, s Envelope state of publication, may be had gratis on application, 


OUNTIES of IRE) 'D, on the 6-inch scale, and PARISH and ESTATE 
strate 1-2,500, or 25°344 inches to a mile, see STANFORD'S ORDNANCE 


For Publications, see STANFORD'S 
for Seven 


ORDNANCE CATALOGUE, 6d., by post for 


BOOKS AND MAPS. 


I 
OVERLAND from SOUTHAMPTON to QUEENSLAND. 
By M. H. Mansn, Esq., M.P., M.A.,F.R.G.8. Crown 8vo. with 3 Maps, cloth, 3s. 64. 


Ir 
THE EAST INDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION- 
PAPERS for 1867. With a List of the Successful Candidates. Fep. folio, 2s. 6d. 
*,* Some of the preceding Years may still be obtained. 


ul 
POPULAR GUIDE-BOOKS. 


1, CHANNEL ISLANDS. By F. F. Datty. Third Edition, 
with Map, 3s. 6d. Or, separately, Jersey, with Map, 2s.; Guernsey, with Map, 2s. 


2. GUIDE to the ISLE of WIGHT: its Aggy Places 
of Resort, &c. By the Rev. Pewee Vensssm, MA. With showing the Rail- 
ways, Stations, &c. reduced to 


3. GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN: its Walks, Drives, and 
Excursions. By the Rev. J. G. Cummino, M.A., F.G.S. With Map, 4s. 6d. 


. CATHEDRALS of the UNITED KINGDOM: their History, 
Architecture, Traditions, &c. By the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Waxcorr, M.A., &c., 
Precentor and Prebendary of Cathedral. Second Edition, 5s. 


Also, by the same Author, 


. MINSTERS and ABBEY RUINS of the UNITED KING- 
DOM: their History, Architecture, &c. 


HY DROGRAPHICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES, 
Raint to by Semone of tne ‘i 
Society. » 25 an 3 size, 34 inches by 24 inches. New Edition. in 
price 103.5 mounted in case, 15s. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of IRELAND. By Josrru Beets 
M.A., F.R.S., Director of H.M. Geological Survey of Ireland. This Map is constructed 
on the basis of the Ordnance Sucver-ent a voieen | Geologically. It also shows the Kail- 
ways, Stations, Roads, Canals, A’ — a _ Scale, 8 miles to an es size, 38 inches 
by 31. Two sheets, 250.; mounted in case, 308. on roller, varnished, 320. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENC NGLAND and WALES. By 
Anprew C. F.R.S. and G.S. Director of the Geological Survey of 
Britain, ond Geology Schoo! vs Mines. This Map shor shows the 
Rai convenient 


‘an pam Travelling ‘Map. 12 size, 36 inches by 
Third Edition, with Corrections and "Additions, sheet te on 
roller, varnished, 32s. 

Also, by the same Author, 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of GREAT 
BRITAIN Six Lectures deli tn Cho Raval Scheel of Sound with 
a Geological Map of Great Britain, printed in Colours, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


vir 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. By Sir 


I. K.C.B., &c., Director-General 
ena Seale, 28 ‘mice to an 18 inches by 
Edition, one sheet, 5s.; mounted in case, 


Vill 
LARGE RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


STANFORD’S LARGE RAILWAY MAP of ENGLAND 


and Wales, with ond Sanctioned Lines; also the Stations, High Roads, Towns, 
Villages, & In Fife sheets, size of each, 19 inches by 24. Scale, 5 miles to'an inch ; 
or on roller, varni + spring jer, ny sheet can separately, plain, 
price 1s. 6d.; or coloured and folded in cover, each 2s. 

*,* An Index Map, showing the Division of the Sheets, may be had gratis on applica- 
cation, or per post for Bramped Envelope. 


Ix 
STANFORD’S TRAVELLING RAILWAY and ROAD MAP 
be ans. 100: on voller, 


Also, on the same scale, 
MAPS of SCOTLAND and IRELAND. Sise, 9 26 inches by 21. 


Coloured and mounted in case, 4s. 6d.; on roller, 


x 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP of IRELAND. In Counties and 
Baronies, on the basis of the Ordnance Survey and the Census, and adapted to the various 
Branches of Civil and Religious Administration; with To Towne accord! 
to their Population, and the Railways, Stations, Roads, Can quities and 
other features of in 8 miles to by ar 


mounted in case, 10s. 6d.; on roller, — 


xI 


PARIS.—The USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY'S MAP 
sige inches by 17.""Goloured and folaed in cover. price i. mounted in 


Also, 


A MAP of the ENVIRONS of PARIS, with the Railways 
corrected to the Present Time. Coloured and folded in cover, s.; mounted in case, 2s. 6d. 


BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, containing a 
ive ctve of Publisher, of all the best Books and, Maps auitable for the British 
veller, may be had gratis on application, or per post for One Stam: 
Any Book or Mapa this Catalogue seat post fe on rect ofthe 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Agent by Appointment for the Sale of the Ordnance Maps, Geological Survey Maps, and Admiralty Charts. 
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18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
SEVENTH EDITION of NEW: AMERICA. 


By Hepworta Drxon. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 

“ Mr. Dixon's book is the work of a keen observer. Those who would pursue all the varied 

jhenomena of which we have attempted an outline will have reason to be grateful to the 

intelligent and lively guide who has given them such a sample of the inquiry. During his 

— at Salt Lake City Mr. Dixon was able to gather much valuable and intergsting infor- 
respecting Mormon life and society.” —Quarterly Review. 


A TRIP to the TROPICS and HOME 


THROUGH AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. Second Edition, 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 15s. . 
“ The best book of travels of the season.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILD LIFE AMONG the PACIFIC IS- 


LANDERS. By E. H. LaMont, Esq. 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 
“ A more curious romance of life and adventure is not to be found in the library of travel. 


A pleasanter volume of its kind has not been put forth since the year came in.”"—A theneum. 


THE LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


From his Private Correspondence and Family Papers. By ELizA METRYARD. 

2 vols. 8vo. embellished with Portraits and above 300 beautiful Illustrations, 42s. 

“A very interesting and useful book, profusely illustrated with woodcuts of the highest 
merit.”—L£dinburgh Review (July). 


CHEAP EDITION of ALEC FORBES of 


HOWGLEN. By GrorGe MAcDoNALD, M.A. 5s. bound and Illustrated, 
forming the New Volume of Hurst & BLACKETT’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 
“No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades the 
work from the first page to the last.""—A thenceum. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. By Mrs. 


Emoart. 3 vols. 


LESLIE TYRRELL. By Georcrana M. Cram. 


“A fresh, charming story of domestic life, in which the reader will find perfect pleasure. 


The tone of the novel is admirable.”"—star. 
ALEC’S BRIDE. By the Author of “St. 


Olaves,” “‘ Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A very charming novel. The style is good and gpesetel, and the tone pure. The characters 
are clearly conceived, finely di inated, and well ined.” —British Quarterly Review. 


THE CABINET SECRET. By Lerten Spencer. 


“ This novel will attract those who seek for something more than mere amusement. Its very 
pt i of ch are well calculated to awaken thought and interest.” —Sun. 


RAYMOND’S HEROINE. Second Edition. 


“ Thisisa Shorenahly leasant novel—a well-conceived story, told with a good deal of art. 
No one can help liking the book, for the whole spirit of it is fresh, simple, and healthy, and the 
story never flags in interest from the first page to the last.""—Spectator. 


IRENE’S REPENTANCE. ByCuristian Eyre. 


“A very pleasant story. It is well told, and there is a healthy tone throughout. Irene 
herself is natural and ch ing.”"—Ath 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saran 


TyTeER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. [Vert week. 


MR. NEWBY’S POPULAR NEW WORKS. 
NORTH of the TWEED; or, Lovame Langton: his Life 
and Adventures in Scotland. 3 vols. : (Just ready. 
O¥F THE STAGE: a Novel. [Just ready. 


AMERICAN and ITALIAN CANTATRICT; or, a Year at the Singing Schools of 
Milan. By Lvcrvs. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


LOST LINKS IN THE INDIAN MUTINY. By H. P. Maret, E.1.C.S. 1 vol. 


THE SPAS OF GERMANY, FRANCE, &. By Dr. MappeN, Author of 
“Change of Climate.” 1 vol. 12s. 


IS IT A BLOT? a Novel. By the Author of “The Cream of a Life.” 
THE TURN OF THE TIDE: a Novel. 

THE PETTYSHAMS. By J. Conroy HurcHeEson. 2 vols. 

THE LITTLE RIFT. 2 vols. 

LOST AT THE WINNING POST: a Novel. 

A TERRIBLE WRONG: a Novel. By ADA BuIsson. 


THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS 
At all Libraries, 


THE CONFESSIONS of GERALD EST- 


COURT. By Frorence Marryat. 38 vols, [On the 19th inst. 


COMETH UP asa FLOWER. Third Edition, 


2 vols. 


£500 REWARD. By a BaRRIsTER. 3 vols. 


CHRIST CHURCH DAYS: an Oxford Story. 


2 vols. 


MAY and SEPTEMBER. 


Freperick WALPOLE. 3 vols. 
“ Clever and bright.” —Eaminer. 


By the Hon. 


MOUNT CARMEL. 1 vol. 


“ A book that will hold its own with credit the works of fiction of the day.” 
among we day. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


MILTON House, LupGare Hint, July 16, 1967, 


SAMPSON LOW & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


LETTERS on ENGLAND. By Louts Branco 


Second Series. Translated JaMES HvrrTon an 

post 8vo, 16s, J. 2 Vols, 
The following are amongst the Subjects treated of : 'The « Times” 

of the Prince of Wales—Princess Alexandra’s Triumphal Entry into’ 

—Lord Palmerston and Poland—The Cotton Orisis—The Lord Mayor's P; 

A Trial for Breach of Promise—Death of Sir Geo. C. Lewin ns eu 

Sentence—Death of Stonewall Jackson—Effect produced in England. 

Colenso—The French Expedition in Mexico and the “ Times The Dee 

the Marvellous in England—A Letter from the Queen—The 

German Subjects at Frankfort—The Prizefighters—The Ghost Club— ! 

the Archbishop of Dublin—Death of Lord Lyndhurst—A Thing to ot ke 

in Mexican ion—Heenan and Tom King—Mr 

and the mes”—~Death of Thackeray—Territorial i 

&e, &e. Property in 


ON the PRESERVATION of COMMON 


in the NEIGHBOURHOOD of LONDON and other LARGE TOWNS: gj 
Essays on the Legal and Historical Part of the Question on the Rights of Ge 
Public and of the Lords of Manors; to which the Prizes offered by H + 
Peek, Esq., of Wimbledon House, were awarded. By 1. Jonn W Map ¥. 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford ; 2. W. P. BEALE, Esq., Lewisham: OoY 
vius CruMP, Middle Temple; Henry Hicks Hockina, St. John’s 
M.A., Surbiton; EDGAR LockHanrt, Savile Row, 
> 


THE BOOK of the HAND; or, the Science 


of Modern Palmistry, chiefly according to the Systems of D’Arpen 
Desbarroles, with some Account of the Gipsies. By A. R, 
1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. F 


Iv 
RURAL ESSAYS. With Practical Hints op 


Farming and Agricultural Architecture. By Ik. MARVEL, Author of 
“ Reveries of a Bachelor.” 1 vol. post 8vo. with numerous I!lustrations, gs, 


TWELVE YEARS in CANTERBURY, 


NEW ZEALAND ; with Visits to the other Provinces, and Reminiscences of 
through Australia. By Mrs, CHARLES THOMSON. 
cloth, 


IN the YEAR ’13: Bile of Mecklenburgh 


Life. By Frrrz Revrer. Translated from the Platt-Dentsch, by Cuanizs 
Lee Lewes. Forming the New Volume of Tauchnitz’s German Author, 
1 vol. small 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW SUMMER BOOK-—-NOW READY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE DORE. 


THE PYRENEES. By Henry Bracksvay. 


1 vol. royal 8vo. with a New Map of the Central Pyrenees, cloth extra, 18s. 

This Work presents no less than One Hundred and Twenty of the Artist's 
Sketches—upwards of fifty being Full-page Engravings. They have been 
produced with great care and finish, and will be found to comprise some of the 
most perfect pictures of Pyrenees scenery ever published. 


“ To the noblest of its kind belongs Mr. Blackburn's handsome volume.”—Ezaminer. 

“A remarkable and attractive set of sketches, and Mr. Blackburn has accomplished his 
portion of the task with the ease and pl to be exp 1 of the author of ‘ Travelling 
in Spain.’ In short, this is as ptable a d rs e- 

a day; and when its drawing-room service is over, it may well take its place either onthe 
library-shelf or in the travelling carriage.” —A thenwum. 

“ One of the most exquisite books of the present year, and illustrated by some of the finest 
works of Gustave Dore. Mr. Blackburn and Mr. Doré have together produced a book which 
should send hundreds of Englishmen to the Pyrenees News. 


i m_ table-book as we have seen for many 


this autumn.”—Daily 
LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 
MILTON HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL. 


Next week will be published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 


MEMOIR OF 


W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, New Edition, 7s. 6d. 
THE 


COMPANY AND THE CROWN. 


By the Hon. T. J. HOVELL-THURLOW. 


Second Edition, corrected and revised, with copious explanatory and supplementary Notes 


and a special Map of H 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRBT,” &. 


Third Edition, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


RUPERT GODWIN. 


THE NEW NOVEL, REPRINTED FROM “BELGRAVIA” 


‘CIRCE. 


WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER RO 104 
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ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


This day is ready, neatly and strongly bound, price 7s. 6d. ; postage, 9d. 
MRS. BEETON’S 
BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT. 


An Edition of Twenty Thousand of this, the best Work that a Lady can possess 
asa Guide in all Domestic Matters, was so quickly exhausted, that the Publishers 


have latel, 


y had many complaints from the Public and Booksellers that no copies 


could anywhere be found. The Publishers have used all possible speed in producing 


the present issue, 


but it isa Book involving much labour in its preparation, and 


many weeks are always required to complete an Edition. The Publishers will feel 
exceedingly obliged by readers of the “ Saturday Review” informing their friends 
that there ought now to be no difficulty in securing a Copy of Mrs, Beeton’s 
“Honsehold Management,” as the New Edition will be in the hands of the Trade 


by the Ist of August. 


Also, by Mrs. BEETON, neatly bound, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


THE 


DICTIONARY OF EVERY-DAY 


COOKERY. 


Being the First of the “ All About It” Books, 


Also, by Mrs. BEETON, strongly bound, 1s. ; postage, 2d. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
COOKERY-BOOK. 


WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER_ READING. 


NEW WORK BY THE COUNTESS DE GASPARIN. 


BY the SEA SHORE: Reveries of a Traveller. 


By the Countess DE GASPARIN, Author of “The Near and Heavenly 
ext 


Horizons,” &c., Authorized Translation. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. (Me 


Uniform with the above, 


CAMILLE. By the Countess pz GASPARIN, 


Author of “‘ The Near and Heavenly Horizons.” 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 


[Nearly ready. 


THE SECRET of HAPPINESS. By Ernest 


FEYDEAU. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


WANDERINGS of a NATURALIST 


in 


INDIA, the Western Himalayas, and Cashmere, By Dr. A. L. ADAMS, of the 
(Ready. 


22nd Regiment. 10s, 6d. 


THE STORY of WALDEMAR KRONE’S 


YOUTH. By HERMANN FREDERIK EWALD. Authorized Edition. 2 vols, 
(Ready. 


post 16s, 


FROST and FIRE: Natural Engines, Tool- 


Marks, and Chips; with Sketches taken at Home and Abroad. 


J.F. 
CAMPBELL (Islay). Second Thousand, with an additional Chapter, a 
(Read; 


MEMOIR of THOMAS DRUMMOND, R.E., 


F.R.A.S., Under-Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1835 to 1840, 


By Joun F, M‘LENNAN, M.A., Advocate. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s, 


DEAN RAMSAY’S REMINISCENCES. 


Fourteenth Edition, fep. 8vo. 1s, 6d, 


A QUIET NOOK in the JURA. By the 


Author of “ Dr. Antonio.” 1 vol. fep. 78. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES, 


On the 24th of July will be published, price 1s., the First Number of TINSLEYS’ 
MAGAZINE, an Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Light Literature. Its aim will 
be essentially amusement, though current topics of general interest will be occa- 
sionally treated by competent writers. In the First Number will be commenced, 
to be continued from Month to Month, two Serial Stories : 

I 
THE 


ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. 


By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 
(The Special Correspondent of the “ Times.”) 


THE ROCK AHEAD. 


By EDMUND YATES, 
Author of “ Black Sheep,” “The Forlorn Hope,” “ Broken to Harness,” &c. 


With the view of especially commending itself to Lady Readers, a portion of 
the contents of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE will be devoted to Articles on Dress, &c., 
contributed direct from Paris, while every Number will contain, in addition to the 
Illustrations, a Coloured Plate of the Latest Fashions. 


NEW NOVELS PUBLISHED BY TINSLEY BROTHERS. 
NOTICE.—The Second Edition of 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a Novel. By Mrs. 


J. H. Author of “George Geith,” &. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. 


Henry Woon, Author of “ Bast Lynne,” “ The as &c. &c. 2 vols. 


ly this day. 
NOTICE.—A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. 
By THoMAS Hoop. 3 vols. [ Ready this day. 


CALLED to ACCOUNT. By Annie Tromas, 


Author of ‘‘ Denis Donne,” “Sir Victor's Choice,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


WEBS in the WAY: a Novel. By G. M. 


Fenn, Author of “ Bent, not Broken.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
HIDDEN FIRE: a Novel. 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 
THE TALLANTS of BARTON: a Novel. By J Harton. 
3 vols. (Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


On Monday, 29th instant, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits on Steel by William Holl, 
from Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen, 


THE EARLY YEARS OF 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
By Lieut.-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, 1 vol. 


UNTIL THE END: 


A Novel. 


By JOHN POMEROY, 
Author of “ Raising the Veil,” “Opposite Neighbours,” &¢. &e. 


At every Library, 3 vols, 


PAUL’S COURTSHIP. 


By HESBA STRETTON, 
Author of “ The Clives of Burcot.” 


LONDON: CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


This Manual embraces the Treatment of variety of Deformity, Deficiency, and Debili 
to which the Body is subject. 


J. CHURCHILL & SONS; OR THE AUTHOR, 56 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON. 
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[July 20, 1867, 


RECENT POETRY. 


NEW POEMS by MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


late Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 6s. 6d. [Next week. 


LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD in IRELAND: 


a Modern Poem. By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 


THE POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, 


sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With a Memoir by F. T. 
PaLGRaVE. Second Edition, fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


THE RETURN of the GUARDS, and other 


Poems. By Sir Francis H. Dove, Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 


THE INFANT BRIDAL, and other Poems. 


By AUBREY DE VERE. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH IDYLLS. 


Fep, 8vo. 6s. 


By Jane EL tice. 


BROTHER FABIAN’S MANUSCRIPT, and 


other Poems. By SevasTIAN Evans. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


ANDROMEDA, and other Poems. 


Rev. Cartes Kinesiey. Third Edition, fcp. 8vo, 5s. 


By the 


THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY; or, the True 


History of Elizabeth of Hungary. With a Preface by the Rev. F. D., MAURICE. 
Third Edition, icp. Svo. 5s. 


BEHIND the VEIL, and other Poems. By 


the Hon. RopEN Noer. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 


THE LADY of LA GARAYE. By the 


Hon. Mrs. Norton. New Edition, with Vignette and Frontispiece, fep. 8vo. 
price 4s, 6d, 


By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, 


1. GOBLIN MARKET, and other Poems. 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo. with 2 Designs by D. G. Rossetti, 5s. 


2. THE PRINCE’S PROGRESS, and other 


Poems. Fep. 8vo. with 2 Designs by D. G. Rossetti, 6s. 


DANTE’S COMEDY: The Hell. 


into Literal Blank Verse. By W. MicHaEL Rosserri. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


BALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY. 


By Tom TaytLor. Small 4to. with Illustrations by Tissot, Millais, fennicl, 
Keene, and H. K. Brown, cloth gilt, 12s, 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


1. POEMS. Collected and Arranged anew. 
Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
2. SACRED LATIN POETRY. Chiefly 


Lyrical. Selected and arranged for use; with Notes and Introduction. 
Second Edition, corrected and improved, fep. Svo. 7s. 


SONNETS. By the Rev. Cuartes Tennyson 


TuRNER. Dedicated to his Brother, the Poet Laureate, Fep. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 


1. A WOMAN SOLD, and other Poems. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


2. DRAMATIC STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By ‘Tuomas 


Wootxer. Third Edition, fcp. 8vo. with a Vignette by Arthur Hughes, ds, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Translated | 


THE NEW MAGAZINE, 


On August 15, price 6d. No. I. of 


THE BROADWAY, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS : 


1, BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By the Author of « 
Livingstone.” With a full-page Illustration by G. A. Pasquier, Oy 
Chapter 1.—Twenty Years Back. 
2.—Matched, not Mated, 
e 3.—The Working of the Rescript, 
 4-—The Breeding of the Bastard, 
5.—Ann Hagarene. 
. CHARMIAN. By Ropert Bucwanan. 
DRAMATIC CRITICS CRITICISED. By Jounx 
. A WONDERFUL CRAB. By Ernest Guiser. With 8 Illustrations, 
.» WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND AMERICAN POETRY, By W. Cam 
RUSSELL, 
6. FLO'S FATE. By Scorr. 
7. HOLLAND HOUSE. By the Rev. J. C. M. Betiew. 
Illustration by R. C. Hulme, 
8. FALLING IN LOVE, By the Author of the “ Gentle Life,” 
9. IN THE SEASON. By Epmunp Yates. With a full-page Tilustration by 
G. Bowers. 


With a full-page 


| 10, ENGLISH STABILITIES. By the Rev. C. W. Dexisoy. 


11, SECOND THOUGHTS, By F. C. Burxann. 
Preface or Introduction. 
Post Preface. 
Chapters 1 and 2, 


12, AMARANTH. By Savive Cranke. 


CHEAP EDITION OF EDMUND YATES'S NOVELS. 
On the 25th instant, fep. 8vo. fancy boards, 2s, 


RUNNING the GAUNTLET. By Epww 


YATEs. 


CHEAP EDITION OF “THE CLIVES OF BURCOT.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE CLIVES of BURCOT. 


STRETTON. 


By Hespa 


THE NEW HANDBOOK, 
Fep. 8vo. boards, 6d. ; by post, Seven Stamps. 


CROQUET. By Epmunp Rout ence. 


“ Mr. Routledge has performed his work in a creditable manner, and as croquet 
players would find no small advantage in adopting one set of rules, we should not 
be sorry to hear that they had universally agreed to accept the new handbook as an 
authoritative code of laws, applicable to all wielders of the mallet in Her Majesty's 
dominions.”—Athenaum, July 6, 1867. 


MRS. CHILD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ROSA and FLORA, the New Novel by 
Lyp1A Maria Cuiip, Author of “Spring Flowers,” “The History 
and Condition of Women,” will be ready at all the Libraries, in 
2 vols,, on the 22nd inst, © ‘ 


THE WHITE COCKADE. 


THE WHITE COCKADE, the New Nove 


by the Author of “The Romance of War,” is now ready at all the 
Libraries, 


MR. MECHI’S NEW: WORK. 
Fep. 8vo. fancy boards, 1s. 


MR. MECHI’S FARM BALANCE-SHEETS, 


with his recent Lectures and Papers on Farming. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, 
LUDGATE HILL. 


in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID 10° 


at the Office, No. 38 Southampton 


County of Middlesex.—Saturday, July 20, 1867. 106 
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